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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


1^AY|: to express indebtedness ro iToiessor a., j. 
H^rbertson and to Miu Ilerbcj'tson for^much help, 
suggestion, an^tlie loan of lAaps. The regions of the 
world, which have been recently worked out by Professoi 
Hertotson, are quoted in their entirety in the first 
ch^ter, as it is desirable to establish the conne^SoD 
between them and the political divisions dealt with in 
the cloiing chapters ; but no attempt has teen made 
here to give more than an outline of the physical con- 
ditions on which they are based. It is a commonplace, 
but no less a duty, to acknowledge the greaf utility* oi 
Mr. G. G. fliisholm’s Haadhoolc of Commercial Geo- 
(jrapfiy. To Pro^ssor 11. N. Dickspn I owe much, and 
ayi particularly gi-ateful for two most sugges^e chap- 
ters in his Climate and Weather (Home University 
Library : Williams and JSTorgatc). The Statesman ! a 
Y ear-hook supplies statistics fi^r all fountries ; official 
StoMstiml AhstraSls are published for the Unitmi 
Kingdom, the British J^nipire, and foreign C|)untries, 
and the Annual Stalement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom leads further iikfco detaiff Tfie Encydopgedia 
Briiamdca (11th edition) provides noticet^oi. products, 
industries, and commerce under the headings^ of the 
fmouB countries, divisions, and towns, and also in 
ordeles oh the chief commodities |nd industries iydi> 
Jil^\eographical distribution. The BriUmnica 
Ythxr-hoak (1913) gives later particulars. It is unnec^s- 
Wy here to refer to speej^ works consulted. 
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As to the tabic in Mic Aplnjiidix giving smistics tor 
various countries,. wIicJb the import and exp<*rt figtrcs 
are sta^ to be ‘ generiilly ’ based on an averag4 of five 
yearj, it«sh(nrid b4 exjilained tliat in a very fejr cases, 
from one cause or another, either figures for fliat (Ibrm 
were not obftiinabic orttjje average appeared to be •So 
Tar from representuig existing condition! as to be vafue- 
lesa It appeared unnecessary to S|)ecify thesS cases, as 
it k hoped that the figures as they stand afli)rd a proper 
basii^for comparison. . 



CHAPTER I 

GENERAL CONRIDERAT^ONS 

tufluence of Clknate and Relief Co ti iierce and Industry. 

Natural Regions. 

• 

The foundation of a knowledge of coininercial 
geog?aphy ?s a kliowledge of the different Katifrfil 
Regions of the World and their products. It is neces- 
sary to know where different products are found, and 
why they are found there. Most products of plant 
Slid animal origin depend on the climate of a region. 
The contrast between the rich vegetation of the hut 
Vet equatorial forest and the bareness of tile hot dry 
desert the Sahara, or of the icy desert of the polar 
regions is obviou^ On climate dcppnd the distribution 
of natural vegetation and (in part) of anima^p in the 
natural state, and *also the^ability of man to cultivate 
cert^n plants vr domesticate certain animals in certain 
regions. In connexion with climate ^there have to be 
considered ptij^ical^features. The study of land-forye 
bears not only upon the questions of distribution above 
mentioned, but especially upon the iheans of ffransport. 
Climate and w eather aftqpt also traisjjort, especially by 
sea. The direction, variability, anS strength of the«winds 
determine certain routes, especially of nailing ships. 
Ev^ on laud if the tijmate is too dry it nlay be, difficult 
for man to supply himself, his beast of bunjen or his 
nulway fojomotive, with water. ^The distribution of 
foineplvjlj^jiucts does not depend on climate, but man’s 
aMIitj fo%work a mineral depo&it profitably is often 
mi it For instance, we shall see hoWtdifficult 
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mining is in Arctic r«gion8^)r in the West Australifin 
desert. 

•Climate obvioiiajy’affects the distribution of man over 
the EaTth. ^Jt alfto affects his capacity for commerce. 
For •example, one densely inhabited area will# be ^^uud 
to contaki | i^opulation which is devoted to mayu- 
»facture, not only for hofntf use but for export on a large 
scale, and iniports its chief food -supplies ^om great 
distances. Another closely populated region will be 
foTftid tol)e practically self-supporting, and to engage in 
littlo^external trade. For all these reasons a knowledge 
of natural regions is important, and it has advanced 
very far beyond the stage at which, only a century and 
a half ago, it was possible for a French colony in tropict!! 
(luiana to ftiil owing to the want of the simplest heces- 
sitfes of life in a hot country, Mdiereas one of its shops fs 
said to have exhibited i)air8 of skates for sale. But in 
later times not a f^w commercial v^'tures have failed 
througli^ieglect of the climatic factor. , 

Climatic Influences on Jndustry and Commerce. 
A temperate climate is better suited to manufacturing 
and commercial jjetivity time a tropical climate. For 
example, the native of one of the tropical forest regions 
is more easily provided by Nature with the simple neces- 
sities of iife than tlie native of a*temperate region He 
can without mu(j}i «ffprt keep felmself warm and fed. 
Buildfug materials for such ‘shelter as he needs are 
ready to his hand. He has therefore little or no instinct 
towards, artificial comforts or luxifrie^ tjie pixaluction 
of which (pr earning the means to purchase them) would 
involve heaty laboui, whereas the tropical cl^te*t^ds 
to make him lazy. It was in warm or hot IvikA ttotold 
sy^ms of slavery developed, and we stiirheai of i^tivea 
of hot Ands being forced 1^ ill-treatment to 
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Tropical heat thus generates slaekness, to a greater oi 
les# degree, in the natiws of hoi lands. Therefwe m 
do not generally finrf a«iong such people great iiidusrftej 
org^nizjd as they are in temperate lands sy^h Great 
Britain, Western Europe, or the Eastern ^?tatdfe oi 
Nqrth America. It is hoped that i#i Jndia, undei 
British guidance, but with native lal'our, manufacturing 
industries which have l)een developed t(i some extent 
already, will ultimately be developed on a scale com 
parafte witlf those bf temperate lands ; but if this is dftu 
the* case will be the first of its kind. Again, troincal 
climate carries with it danger to the health of immi 
grants i8*om temperate lands. Therefore great industries 
Ifave not been established in these lands by large bodies 
of immigrant workers from temperate lands. It is in- 
tended in .Australia, where there is a strong desire thal 
only ^whites’, and no coloured i)eople, shall settle, ta 
develop the resounjcs of the tropical. Northern Territory 
by meanj of white immigrants (from tcmper^ij lands) 
entirely. If this experiment is successful it, too, will be 
the first of its kind. It is disputed whether it cau 
succeed. But, apart from sther oonsid^i'ations, it should 
be remembered thail important discoveries have be^ 
made of late years as •to the prevention of ‘ tropical ’ 
diseases and the preservation of the health of Residents 
in hot lands. 

The native of the colder regions, howewr, mustVork 
harder for his food-supply and must buiffl a more or 
less elaborate Jiouse* and the climate not*only compels 
but fits him to do so. Out of the necessity and, capacity 
for labour grow the instinct Jowarda bettemlent of con- 
{fitiou^the (inception of the value of labour, and the 
tendency toi specialize in whatever, for the individual hr 
the ccMDomunity, may be it§ niost profitable form?* From 
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this last cousideratioik arises the commercial idea, the 
idea of exchange^ of il-oducta# Commerce is^eneMall^^ 
takSn^ •signify ‘tjie inteniation^ Exchange of^goods’; 
that is*‘thg^f()reigii trade of all countries as distinct 
from* theV domestic trade’. This presuppose* the 4 )ro- 
duction of d^euent commodities in different localities^ in 
excess of local requireffieiits. We then find locality A 
exchanging tl\c surplus of its product Xj whigh looality 
B cannot produce as cheaply if at all, for a supply of B's 
pr(5duct ?/, which A cannot product. ThI temiferate 
regimis of the world hafve thus become, in one sense, a 
vast trading community, though this is 'not true in 
another sense, because of their political divisiofi. Tlie 
reasons for most wars are traceable, more or les* 
directly accordi!»g to individual cases, to commercial 
consideratmns. 

The hot regions in no sense form a commercial 
community, either, among themsc^yes or with the 
temper^g regions. We have seen that there is com- 
|)aratively little, if any, occ^jsioii for*commerce between 
one hot region and another. There is certainly no 
small amount of ^commercial, exchange on equal terms 
between temperate aiiU some hot countries. But, 
broadly speaking, immigi-ants fropi the temperate regions 
have generally either employed •the natives as workers 
for hire, or simply entered th^ tropical storehouse and 
helped themstdves. 

Either exUt*emc of climate limits men to a low scale 
of civilization and to a humbly ‘plape in commerce, 
llie natiyes of the coldest lands are absolutely limited 
to the hunlter’s life,* and can only winiittle^f anything 
of a surplus in the way of furs, skins an^* dk fqyth, to 
'offer in exchange fbr products of mor^ fi^natie 
countriA (clufp. ii). 
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fn^uence of Relief. The surface features of a land 
hifv# closip relations wi4h its Aomnierce. Eleyition 
affects vegetation anft ^getable products ; the ieinijAti- 
tur(; of |he upper parts of a mountain s^eiu*in hot 
Jand* willibe similar to that of tempemte lands, *and 
thejr forests and agricultural products therefore similar 
too^p. 17). The sea and gteat rvei*s are highways 
of com implication ; mountains, deserts, , swamps ob- 
struct it (ch. viii). Within the temperate regions of 
greatest economic ifetivity the following broad divisidhs 
ma}* be made, witlionf, howevci’, drawing strict iines 
lietween theift : the lowland is the agricultural land, 
the hilly or piedmont country the seat of the chief 
iffining and manufacturing industries, the mountains 
that of forestry and pa^itoral occupations. 

•Physical. Regions of the World. According to 
the diffei‘<)nces of climate and general physical conditions 
in different parts ^f the world, it is. possible to divide 
tli^ world into a series of natural regions.^, Similar 
regions, which may*be grouped together under a single 
title dr type-nanie, are found in the western and eastern, 
the Lfutherii and southern hemispheres. Such similar 
regions, possessing 'Certain common characteristics 
resemblances in climatoiand relief, possess also common 
chamcteristics in theiij natural vegetable aiwf animal 
products, and in the eppoi*tuip|ies ^th«y afford for 
cultivation and for commercial devclopnifent gen€#^lly. 
Sometimes also they exhibit peculiar differdlices. These 
regions do not^ cprrespond with any political divisions. 
So long, jbherefore, as we are studying tha natural 
geograt^hici^ factors contro^ing commercial products 
and tl»ir lie, and the geographical distribuMon of 
those prodHcts,*we shall folloi^ natural divisions, nbt 
the artificial {lolitical divisions. But as ^e ha^(5 to use 
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the political uames of. counti’ics, we shf^ll be''able*to iee 
how they are related io the ixitural regioiiB., So whfeii 
wc^conm to consider the tnide qf the principal trading 
countries, w^‘ shall kmjw something of where they stod 
in the natural scheme. 

The follojying natural regions have been worked 
,out ^ and are illu8tratM*in PTg. 1 : — 

1. (■old Lands. Types:— 


la. Norway. 

Id Yul^n. 

16. Kamchatka. 

Ic. Greenland. 

Ic. Tundi’a. 


C^ool Lands. Types :~ 


2a. Western Europe. 

2d Baikalia. 

26, St. Lawrence. 

2c. Tibet. 

2c* Siberia 


Warm Lands. Types : — 


3a. Mediterranean. 

M Iran. 

36. Cliina. ' 

3^ Mongolia. 

Turan. 


5. Hot Lands. Typfts 


4a. Sahara. 

4c. Quito. 

46. India.* 

5a. Amazon. 

4c. Sudan. 

56. Malay. 

^d. East African PlatcaijJ 



With certain ^e.Yc<j|)tioii8, the letters in the above 
notatton represent broad physical divisions; thus la, 
2a, 3a are •westeni marginar lands; Ih, 26, 36 are 
‘ eastern marginal ’ ; ^ c represenls jm^inly lowland, 
d highlands or lower plateaus, e high mountains and 
plateaus. Tliese iMJgious^are not divide^ ond from 
^auothca* by defined lines. Nature does nql often draw 
a Iwundary line. Tliby merge one into another ; yet 
‘ By Prof, A. J.tHerbertsoii.' 




Natural Unions of the World described in the text). 
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the transition is s^nMimes* sufficiently rapid to ari^st. 
th^ ^tention to t-hQ imssage ffoin one to another. ^ llie 
travellef by rail* from east to «vest across (^nada is 
struck l)y«Ae altfiosti sudden entry upon the^pmiries, 
which belong to the ‘interior lowlands’ region* (2^)^, 
from the 4eattern njarginal’ region {%) of reeky 
undulating woodland ft must bo clearly uiider^oixl 
that the regions named in the above list do not 
represent each a single tract of country ; they are not 
ihflividuals but types. Their occitrrence in difterent 
parfls of the world ard broadly bibulated below. ‘The 
wide extent of land in high northern* latitudes, in 
contrast with the very small extent (apai’t from the 
south polar land-mass) in corre8])onding southern lati- 
tudes, accounts for the absence of .some of the types froiii 
the southern hemisphere. 

la. hi Europe : Norway, excepting the M»uth-we.st. South-western 
Iceland. In. N. America : Western Alaska# 

Ih. In Asia : Kamchatka an<l adjacent coasts. 

Ic. The^undra tracts (p. 21) in Nortli^rn Europe, Asia, stnd 
America. * 

Id In Europe,: Northern and Eastern Iceland. Jn Asia . •North- 
eastern Siberia. In N. America : Yukon Iwisin. 
le. Greenland : Ant.arctic Landii 

2a. Western Marginal Lands. In Europe ; British Isles, South- 
Tsestern Scandinavia, Denmark, W esterii Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France (except Mediterranean slopes). Northern Spain. In N. and 
S. A'ineri^a : Pacific sealward (Canada and North-western States, 
Southern Chile). In Australasia : Tasinania, New Zealand (except- 
ing north). » fc * 

26. Eastern Maryinm {unds. hi*AsM ; Ainuria, Eastern Korea, 
Northern J a.pBn^ In N. America : St Lawrence basin (Eastem Cansi^ 
and Labrador,^outh of the Tundra, east of the prairies), Newfound- 
land, United States (north-east and higher Appalachian slopes), 
in 8. An^erica : ‘Southern Argentina. 

2c. In Eurasia : Central Lowlands, European ^Russia (excepting 
south)an(kWestern Siberia, with Alpine lauds and parts of Germany, 
Austria, Sweden. In N. Amerka: northern prairie lafcds.^ 

2S. in Am ;Baikalik and advent plateau lands. America: 
northern part of western mountain region, in Cknada^lBritish 
Cdumbia) and North- westeni States. ^ * 

2c. In Asia: Tibet and adjacent mountain-lands, fn 8. America: 
Andean ^gh plateaus and mountain-lands in Peru, Boli\da, Chile, 

3a. In Europe^ an(l A' A^a ; Mediterranean coast-ianda, 
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milling Spam (gi-euter part), Portugal- France (part), Italy’ 
Afts%ia-Hu|gary (Adnatic He^oard), Blkaii countries, coast-lands 
of Asia Minor, Syna, and JS'ortli Africa. •i/n-N. and S. At^Mca : 
Pacihc seaboard (California, Ac., Northern J^Jhile). In IS. Africh • 
south-western extremity (Cape of Good Hope), hi AuftinUma 
the eoutlwest of Western Australia, tlte south of l%»th Australia, 
Nort^^em Ifcw Zealand. ^ 

‘ 36. In A : China, Western Korea and Southern Jaimn. In N 
Amnca: United btates approxiuiatelv Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas. 
Kastgrn lexas and eitst thereof to th^ATianac, including Gulf coast. 
hi KAinenm : bouth-eastcrn Brazil, &c. jii ifrica : South-eastern 
coast-land«^ia Andrala.va : seaboard of New Soutli Wales 

Turan, Trans-Caspian and C^aspian districts; 
Southern Kuronean Russia (Black Sea), Banubiaii plains (Rumania, 
Hungaly , Ac. ), TVIanohuf la(part). / n N. Anierlra : West Central Stiftes 
below ■western inounbaiii region. / n S. Amei im : Northern Argentina 
in ; interior parfs of New South Wales, Victoria, South 

Australia (south). 

M. hi^sm : Iran (interior of Asia Minor, Persia, Baluchistan, Ac ) 
In Amenca : intenor (arid)lands in South-western States and Mexico, 
i# S. Africa : interior (veld) lands. 

wWe) adjacent lands (w ithout parallel else- 

r-^C'o' A.si,, (Ambia aii.l 

byrij Nonh-vvcstliidm), ,S Atim-i,;, (south-wu«t), ,S. Amewafoentad 
F»a^c co,l^^,hy^dH in Noitheni Cliilo, &c.),A. Jfrku (Kalaban, &e.), 
-4 vsMam tNVost Central Australia). ' 

north-west), Burma, Siam, Indo- 
Cliina, Pljilippjno Islands, Ac. (Asiatic mon.soon 

Venezuela), VVest Indies, ^ Brazilmn seaboard (part). In Africa : 
Abyssinia (par^, Central Fast AfiTcan coast-lands, Madagascar. In 

Torritdiy coast-lands; 

4f.. In Ai-ia : North-west Indta (Pmijab, A«.). hi 8. Amei'kii' 
co#it-lands), and .southern interior of Brazil 
VPP®^ Zambesi and Congo lands. In Audredm. 
interior lands margmal to deftert (north and eastb 

Amazra basin in Northern Brazil, Ac., and Guiana toast-lands. 
arSipelago ^ Peninsula (south), and greater part of 


The countries, then, belonging to each of thSse type- 
regions or,grouj^ possess certain features in common, 
feature! of»dim^ (Fig. 2), relief, vegetation (^ig. JJ), 
water-supply, and the rest By these tljey an fitted 
(whether well or poorly) <jr,unfitted fior settleiMnt and 
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cdtomercial development by maijj «Their temperature* 
is*b?oadl}^ indicate(^ by %Iie nameg of the four 
divisions* As regards wiinfall, we have to bear mind, 
firsliy, tlje general decrease in the average >jannual prc- 
^ipit«tion*from the cciuatorial regions northward and 
southward. Secondly, a markedly,heavy fair/all is found 
on tfie slopes of mountain systems vMch face prevalent 
winds. TWrdly, a relatively light rainfall .^vill be found 
over inland districts sheltered by mountains from pre- 
valent winds. 

Tfie wet equatorial lowlands (/><*, 5b\ with their gi’eat 
heat an^ extreme moisture — such as we dwellers in 
temperate regions call a hothouse climate — are covered 
as a hothouse is filled with luxuriant vegetation. The 
true tropical forest with its dense undergi’owth is 
o^en almost impossible to pcnet»'ate. In these forests 
the principal hard woods are found, such as mahogany, 
teak, and ebony. The palm and bamboos are typical of 
the characteristic bjoad-leaved tropical trees, topical 
or sub-tropical forest trees o«cur in the Congo basin and 
the coast-lands of the Gulf of Guinea, over vast areas in 
the Amaaon and adjacent basii^ in 8«§uth America, in 
Malaysia. New Guiirea, and the north of Australia, an(r 
in those parts of India Mliere the rainfall is heavijst. On 
the Himalayan slopes, an on other mountain ranges, the 
character of the forest varies froi«^ lub^tilipical at the 
base to sub-arctic at the uppermost limit df fcees. *The 
same transition in such cases is found \yithin a few 
thousand feet of^elevfiftion as wcoild be spread over 
fifteen, twqpty, or more degrees of latitude if in^dependent 
of elevatiojjJ^ Thus, from thejbot of the Himalayas to 
the upi^r limit of trees, from the south to the nolth of 
Japan, frond the Mediterranean to the .Baltic^ from 
Morida to the Great Lakes, ^here.is % similiar range of 

624.11 B 
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Fig. 3. Yogetation Regions. 
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tildes— from the ^ub-tropical cork-oak, or palm, 

tlfrcJligli tRe deciduous woSdlands of tjha middle temji^ftite 
regions 4o the larches, siwiices, firs,* and pineji of the 
uppjer 0 ^; northern forests. The •clearing o4* the fouests 
jn Wcsterti Europe, the outcome of centuries of highly 
civwlized settlement, is the most piarked^cxAmple of the 
modification of natural condifions oy man. The coni- 
ferous treis which predominate in the moi*e northerly 
forests are fitted to grow in districts of comi)arativ^y 
scanty rainfall, as they lose little moisture by evapomtioii 
through their small thick leaves.* 

The forest tliins out into ‘park-lands’ of mixijd wood 
land and grassland, well watered, and capable of ciilti 
vation without irrigation. Thence we pass into di*} 
grasslands, suitable for pastui'e, but requiring more oi 
less irrigatian to adapt them to cultivation. Grass if 
the natural covering of all open lands except absolutt 
desert. The transRkfn from sufficiency to insufficiency 
)f natural moisture for the puriK)8es of cultifStion is 
leen, for exauqde, ’in passifig from the well- watered 
jastern parts of the Canadian prairies to the ‘ dry belt ’ 
n the west. These^dry latids are natflrally green only 
n the wot seasons ; without min they become parche(f 
uid brown. They suffije for pasture in their oatuml 
and are capable tof cultivation when irrigated, 
rhe hot deserts themselfjps may*4)e ri^cfaimed wJ;jere 
ih’igation is possible (chap. x). The tunc|i*a or cold 
desert of the arctic Regions, to which the sub-arctic 
forests give plaoe on th^ir northern* side, form a natural 
region ^Ic)^ as we have seen, and will be considered m 
chap, il 



. CHAPTER ll 

COLD REOIONS 

(Regi(^ns under Group 1.) 

So far as cominerciaf geography is concerned," tlie 
south polar i»egion scarcely comes under coifeideration, 
being uninhabited and but little exploited. The jiorth, 
on the other hand, possesses many features of interest. 
We%ave seen that it is not often possible to draw a dis- 
tinct boundary line between the natural regions, and it 
is difficult to do so, in some parts, between the arc|ic 
and the temperate. Thus while the tundra lies clearly 
demarcated from the forest belt* to the south of it, which 
marks the northern limit of the cool temperate region, 
there is no such clear line to be drawn on the North 
Atlantic coast districts. Hence, on the* Scandinavian 
side, wb4iave the isotherm of 32'" Eahrenheit in winter 
swept northward through fiearly 30” of latitude i^^ com- 
parison with its position on the American coast, owing 
to the warm Notth Atlantic drift. Iceland and Norway, 
Enjoying this oceanic type of climate, lie within the 
latitude of the tundra belt of jTorth America, and only 
the southern extremity of Noi’way lies farther south 
than Greeulandi fetd in spili of oceanic influence, the 
conditions grtife in Iceland, and in Northern Norway at 
least, as AveU as in Labrador, arQ essentially arctic in 
character. The northeni limit of cereals on the respec- 
tive coakta provides an approximate line betweep arctic 
and temperate conditionfo ; Labrador and Iceland lie 
(pitsi(fe (north) of it, \)ut on the othe^; Ijand &Jy the 
north^most part of the Norwegian coast lies norHi of 
it. But at the south of Labrador the transition from 
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airctic coiiditioiis to those of tl|^ gt. I^awreiice region 
(^h) is d#cidedly abrupU 

The tundra (the word is Russian, dneaniiig a marshy 
plain) consists of lowlands (Ir), whiclt are ft’ozcn for the 
^gi*eajter piirt of the year. In summer they thaw on the 
surface, and low gi’asses and nmsses stt'Ug^le into life. 
In North America they are pcfietra.ed by a few Indians,, 
and the qpasts (not the inland parts) are, inliabited by 
scattered tribes of Eskimo, a people which ranges from 
Greeflland and LalTrador to the Bering Sea, a few bethg 
fouhd on the Asiatic side of tlfat sea. In the Riftsian 
tundra are such people as the Sarnoyeds. In Norway 
we find the Lapps. All these are uncivilized or partially 
civilized peoples, nomadic of necessity if not by choice, 
as they have to move from place to jdace in^ search of 
the scanty ipeans of livelihood. On the Norwegian coast 
and in Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, on the other 
hand, there are settled, civilized, trading populations. 

4 Types of Arctic Trading Communities, 0ie town 
of Hammeifest, the most northerly in Norway and in 
Europe, may be taken as a typical arctic finding centre, 
its trade depending almost wholly upwn the sea, as the 
hinterland is moi^itainous, snow-covered, and inhoi^ 
pitable. Its mean annusri temperature is 35.1*" Fahrenheit 
(January, 22.6"; July, 5^.2"). Its commercial activity is 
confined for the most part to thetshminer months and 
especially between the middle of May aftd die efid of 
July, during which period the Sun does not set there. 
Its fishing vessels range as far ^ the Kara Sea and 
Spitsberg^, and an active trade is carried^ on in salt 
fish, coS-li^r oil, eider-down, gnd reifldeer and fox-skftis. 
Salt is largely imported for curing. In the wintef there 
is little chance* of activity, an’d from the middle of 
November to January the ^un (Joes, not rise. * 
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* Iceland is tl^c n\pB^ nortneriy country in which the 
braiding of shccp^aiid cattle i^thc principal oecnpatioh, 
efigagiii^’ as it doos more than hdf the population. It 
owes this iiKlustr^ to .a relatively mild climatp for, its 
latitude, and to the considerable extent of grasslands 
along tlie fjords, where the land is of the ‘ Norway ’ 
• type ( 1 «), and where tlicf inhabitants are concentrated, 
while the plateau above (U/) is bare and the t^iperature 
greater in range and more severe. A dependent industry 
of the sheep-breeding is that of spinning and weaving 
the Svool. Live sheep 'and salt meat are exportexf, to- 
getlier vyith wool (raw and manufactured) and hides. 
Hut tlie typically arctic articles of export are eider- 
down and the products of the fisheries— cod and oJl, 
herring, halibut, salmon, &c. . 

In (Jreenland, the typical ‘ice-capped’ lai^d (le), there 
is a habitable coastal margin, of greater and more 
northerly extension on the west than on the east The 
conditi«ii^i of trade are peculiar. The^tmde is a monopoly 
of the Danish (lovernmentj This monopol} is designed 
to protect th(j Eskimo from the drunkenness and^ other 
vices which frequently overtake piimitive peoples when 
-ihey come into unrestrained contact with civilized 
traders.^ About sixty trading settlements, each under 
a government official, arc estafdished along the coast. 
To these the^ ^skln^e from tlieir hunting and fishing 
statffins bring the products of the chase, principally 
blubl)er, wfiiph is boiled for oil, seal-skins, bear-skins 
and fox-skins, eider-cjpwn and fisli. The,seal-hunting is 
principally^ a winter occupation. In return ^lie natives 
arfe able to buy Simple ^jiecessitios of Eur opean pro- 
, ductidn, at or below the cost of purchase wTlJui^pe and 
freight ^to Greenland ‘ The Government also obtains 
royalties from the ijiinin^ <at Ivigtut for cryolite, a 




Fig. 4. Distribution of <.‘ecupations. 
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mineral hardly kiiowjii elsewhere, and valuable in con- 
nexion with the pro^luction #of aluminium. !• GrajMt6 
an^^n inferior qi^^lity of coal (ngaf Disko and Umanak) 
have bben worked. 4 fund is maintained out of^ the 
pi’dbeeds of trading and is devoted to charitably and 
other works of benefit to the community. But ^he 
Government, which fofmerly made large profits froiu its 
monopoly, can no longer do so. The development of 
the seal fisheries elsewhere has diminished the value of 
s^fil'Oil. 8hip]>ing is practically confined tf) the ifionths ' 
froDji June to October. » * 

The white poi)ulation of the coast of Labrador devotes 
itself alifiost wholly to the fisheries, which are prfncipally 
for cod. Of the native inhabitants tlie Indians huftt 
inland in the south, over wdiich the sub arctic ’forest 
extends. ' The Eskimo, as elsewhere, hold to the coait, 
fishing and hunting the seal. 

Fisheries. The cod and other fij^heries above men- 
tioned belong to an industry of which the principal 
centres are in the seas of tjie tempelatc regions, so that 
, their consideration may be deferred. The seal ‘fisheries’, 
however, are aliqpst essentially an industry of the polar 
regions. The true seal' does not supply the ‘seal-skin’ 
with its beautiful fur, but is f^ken for its hide and 
blubber* its coarse hair being of little worth. The sea- 
' bears, which ,also Jbclong to ^fie seal family, are the 
fur-sfals. Tl^sb are found fiiainly in Bering Sea and 
the North f^acific Ocean — on the Pribilov and Com- 
mander Islands, and other neighl^uring shores. In the 
southern oceans thef are or have been taken about 
Cape Horn, on tl\p Falkland and Crozet ^Islands, in 
South ^Africa, Kerguelen, ^Southern Australia aqd New 
* Z#?aland. They are also found on the Loboa Islands at 
the motfth of La Plata river. The southern seals are 
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lees numerous and valuable thaQ those of the north. 
The' northern fur-seals hard in ‘ro6t cries’ from Ma^ to 
July on, rocky bea(5i^s, the young ‘/re born,#anS all 
migrate southward about Noveir^ber.# The seal? can be 
driven tom the beaches inland to adjacent killing 
^r^iinds, and this method allows of care being taken to 
avoid killing breeding femaks.* But the method of 
pelagic sealing — i. e. hunting at s^a with gun or harpoon, 
in which it is not possible to take the same carc~led to 
a greftt reduction in the number of seals, and in modenn 
times the numbers and catches. of fur-seals greatly de- 
creased. Thu hunting, and the numbers taken, had 
therefoft to be regulated by a joint commissi?)!! of the 
Bl*itish, Canadian, and American Governments. The 
sea-otter is another anjmal yielding splendid fur which 
i^ found on North I^acific shores, and especi^tlly in the 
Aleutiai* Isfands. It is more scarce than the fur-seal, 
and, like it, has b^ey reduced in numbers by hunting, 
ayd a single skin has been known to fetch £ 400 .^ 

The true seal, aS has beyn seen, is hunted more or 
less oil all arctic coasts. The blubber, or coating of fat 
beneath the skin, is boiled down for Ji'ain oil, which is 
also obtained from^ certain whales. The ^fisheries’ for 
various kinds of whale are carried on in many seas, but 
the industry is most ctosely associated with tlTe arctic 
regions. Tlie Greenland or arcjic* right whale yields 
blubber for train oil, an*d also whaldbcme. a fleicible 
substance once used for various purposes (such as 
umbrella ribs) for wliych steel is now use*d. H is also 
employed split finely for brushes requiring a yery stiff 
bristle? fie Greeqland whale belongs essentially, to 
arctic aeasf it is not found in temperate waters, and its 
appearance* off •the coast of Labi^or, far south of its 
limit in the East Greenlaivi Sea, is clearlyMnfiueflced by 
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the Labi'ador cold^ current *from the north. A whale 
probably belonging^'to the same species is tht bowfidid 
of Bering and Okhotsk Seas ar^l neighbouring waters. 
The wBaling industry .centres chiefly upon Dundee^and 
Peterhead in Scotland, New Bedford in Massachusetts, 
and San Francisco, from which ports whaling ships sail 
every summer. The Nor\»3gian fishermen have developed 
a fishery for the Ixittle-nosed whale in the wq^ers round 
Iceland and Jan Mayen Island ; from this whale an oil 
inkin to sperm oil is obtained. IXie rorquals fir fin- 
whales and humiibacked whales are hunted in the 'seas 
of Norway and Iceland, the fishery also extending south- 
ward tolthe Faeroes, Shetland, and Hebrides, aS well as 
to Newfoundland. The whale fisheries have in seveftil 
directions sufiered owing to reduction in the numlier of 
whales. Xt the height of the right whale fishery, abobt 
1640, a summer fishing town called Smeerenburg used 
regularly to be established in Spitsbergen. The black 
whales^ the southern seas, especially oft* South Africa, 
Kerguelen Island, Australia, and New Zealand, have been 
almost exterminated. Various smaller kinds of Vhale 
are hunted for blubber andHiides ; these fisheiies are 
4 jot confined to northern seas. The narwhal’s horn 
supplies an inferior ivory ; so d» the tusks of the walrus, 
which, like its relative the seal| also furnishes a useful 
hide and oil. i 

Minerals. • Mining is carried on under arctic or semi- 
arctic condilions in several localities. Of these the most 
important is ‘North-western America, including Alaska 
(belonging to the United States) and the Yukop Territory 
of Canada. ‘Gold had been ^nowif to exist, amkvas forked 
to some extent for nearly forty years before, ki 1896, 
there occurred the grhat ^rusir to the Klondike district 
The gotS is found in the valjeys of a number of creeks or 
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small tributaries, of the Upper River, and is 

airii\^‘al ; %vheii tlie ^gi*a^ls are wprked out thei;p^ is 
apparently no quartz t(4 which tlie miners can tufn their 
atteptioi^ Tliese fields, and Dawjtion Ijieir 'centre, 

have therefore been deserted by many miners in favbur 
^■%\laskan fields lower down tlie Yukon^ wjiere gold is 
found about (Circle CHty, as wcfl uh in the tributary , 
valleys of t)ie Tanana, Koyukuk, <&c. On Norton Sound, 
to the north of the Yukon mouth, is Nome, a place 
distiiif lushed, it is s^aid, as having been named from tlfe 
misrtjading of a cartograplier’s note, who wrote “? na«ie’’ 
against a neighbouring cape on his map. Here placer- 
mining Ras been actively carried on since one 

deposit being known specifically as the tundra-placer. 
The principal quartz mines are situated near Juneau in 
th*e south-e^st of Alaska. Owing to the arctic con- 
ditions extreme difficulties of transport have had to l)e 
attacked. There isf fgr example, no fair harbour nearer 
than eighty miles to Nome. The White I’ass, Jeading 
from Skagway, the port of Jthe Klondike district, now 
surnsoiinted by a railway, formerly saw many lives lost. 
Difficulties of transport were the cawse of enonnous 
prices for imported necessities of life. Fair roads havo^ 
taken the place of many old trails. Steamers navigate 
the Yukon (St. Michael^being the port near the*‘mouth), 
and in this connexion the depQ|ilu of •coal between 
Dawson and Circle (fity are importaiJt. • Coal is* also 
found in the Alaska Peninsula and elsewhete ; copper, 
silver, and tin Ijave been discovered ; and marble.(Prince 
of Wales Jsland) and gypsum ((.'hicago Island^ add to 
the natura^wealth of Alaska.^ 

Iron^re ie^ known in the districts of Hudson Bay and 
Ungava BaCJ’, and gold and copjjfer, nickel and lead hafe 
also been found in Labrador, but workings Mve not 
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been developed. Heference has already been made^ to 
the cryolite of (b’^enland 

file tsecond gJ^at mining dis^ict is that of •Northern 
»Sw edeli, where some qf the ricliest deiiosits of iron o^e are 
foitnd, in the Malniberg iron mountain ’) near Geljivara, 
some 40 miles <N. of the Arctic (Circle, and farther im'Sn 
at Kiriinavara and Luoiisavara. These are open«d up 
by the most northerly railway’in the world, .which runs 
from Sweden to Narvik on Ofoten Fjord of the Norwegian 
•oast. About the same latitude as^Gellivara, buf across * 
theJS^orwegian frontier, ‘are the copper mines of Sulit^lma. 
The climatic conditions under which thesS Scandinavian 
mines Su’e worked are less severe than those ot Alaska. 
Rut an attemiit has lieen made to work coal even^in 
Spitsbergen, where it is necessary to cut through fossil 
ice as well as rock. Finally, a peculiar fonn of minfng 
is seen in the search carried on in Northern Siberia, in 
the Lena and other valleys, for tbev^^o-called mammoth 
ivory. ^Jliis consists of the tusks of prehistoric land 
animals, which must have ijihabited these parts in great 
numbers. Their remains arc in considerable part per- 
fectly preserved Jbeneath tho frozen soil. The working 
and supply are somewhat erratic. It is a matter for 
investigation whether mineral development may be 
found ^ssible in antarctic laijds. 

Furs. Thf fur^j^l and the sea-otter have already 
bee» mentione(F(pp. 24, 25). ^he bulk of most valuable 
furs are obtfdned from animals living in regions of severe 
winter /compare p. 80). Tlie collation of furs is by no 
means strictly arctic industry. No fur-bearjng animal 
except the* white or polar^bear Is confined t# the* region 
which twe have defined as polar. On thg othw hand, 
a*very large percentage* of the most valuable furs come 
from tlte arctic or sutoctic districts of North America, 
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Euroi>e,aii(l Russia,^) that flie industrj; may be reg^^rded 
as^ belonging in grpt part ito the transiticiial region 
lietween [lolar atd cool temperate. The best districts 
for the'most precious furs (apart from sea-otter gand teal) 
arcf found in Siberia, (Canada, and Alaska. Thus th^ 
most valuable •sables come from the eiistern parts^^of 
(Canada and from Yakutsk in Siberia ; Siberia produces 
the best ermine ; Labrador is most ju-olific ii« the silver 
fox, l)y far the most costly of fox-skins. IJe white fox 
i<* found mostly in the Hudson Ray districts and Laft*ador, 
in (lireenland and Sibewa. There arc taken also, wholly 
or principally in these regions, a number oV less valuable 
furs, such as blue fox, lynx, ilnisk rat or muscpiash, 
wolverine, arctic hare, and some l^ears. Therc^ are 
a number of companies posses^ng stations and agents 
scattered *over the northern fur-producing districts. Xt 
these stations the hunters, who kill, by trapping, the 
fur-bearing animals, deliver their captwres. ' Among these 
compaijjfs the name of the Hudsons Bay Company* is 
the most famous. 


CHAPTER III 

TEMPERATE JiANDS 

*(%gioilS*un(ler Groups 2 and 3.) 
rtiysicjil ^nditions. Cereals. Fruits. Animal Products. 

The temperate lands have a ^greater extent by far 
in the ’northern hdttiisphere than in 'the southern. 
They inelude all Eprope, all Asia except tl^ Atabian- 
Syrian Peninsula, the Indihs and the Tibetan hinterland 
•of India, and practically all North America, Of South 
America the> include roughly the southern third, of 
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Aff i(|i only the soutlieni extremity (besides the Mediter- 
rq,nean stri^ in the north -w^st), of Angtralia only a south- 
western «orner and th^^ south-easterny parts, ai>d New 
Zeahnid /alls within them. In ,the * temperate lands 
bordering the oceans the extremes of summer heat and 
>\%ter cold are only in exceptional seasons, such as to 
limit* the activity of man appreciably. The winters 
range fron^mild in the warm regions to cold about and 
north of the middle latitudes of the cool belt in Eastern 
Amerifa and Fiastetn Asia. Thus the great highway 
from* the ocean to the interior* of Canada, the river 
St. Lawrence, 'is frozen in winter, and the transatlantic 
steamers, instead of proceeding up the river to Quebec 
ai{& Montreal, have to terminate their voyages at coast 
ports farther south. Qii the other hand, the warm 
Aflantic drift saves the western European ’seaboard 
from similarly severe winters. Extremes of temperature 
increase with distaucQ from the sea ; the most striking 
illustrations of this tendency are naturally found in the 
inner parts of Asia.'’ 

Western Marginal Lands (2a). The western 
maigins in the cool lands have an equable climate and 
generally a moder^fte rainfall at aU seasons. Wliere 
they consist of narrow belts, mountain slopes facing 
the ocean, and prevalent westerly winds acrosfi it, the 
rainfall is heavy. Such oonditioi^^ appeay in Scandina- 
via, British Columbia, and Southern ChiSe.a To a limited 
degree the same effect is seen elsewhere, as^ Scotland, 
Ireland, and the south /)f New Zealand, fii these lands 
the characjeristic deeply indented coasts provide natural 
shelter* for shipping,, of •first-rate importance'where the 
other cenditipns of the margin are such as to support 
any considerable population and 'sea-traffic; is well de- 
veloped. In Europe, apart /rom Scandinlivia, the cool 
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western marginal J^s are iioi genei-^illy mounta^cftis, 
so^tjiat the oceanic; type of climate, free of Extremes of 
heat of cold, extends its influefice over a much wider 
area. The;meditcrraMean-type region (3c*) is tjie south- 
ward continuation, in the warm temperate zone, #f the 
western ms^rgifial typf in the cool. This again has^jts 
widest extent in Europef where it includes all the^lands 
bordering the Mediterranean Bea and south of the 
European mountain-barriers (Pyrenees, AJps, &c.). In 
North and South America it is represented onlylby the 
Paeific slope of the M^istern mountain-system, in Vii\i- 
fornia ^nd in Central Chile. In South 'Africa and in 
Australia only relatively small ai'eas have similar physical 
conditions. Warm but not excessively hot summers, 
and mild winters during which practically the wholp 
annual rainfall occurs, are characteristic of, the mediter- 
ranean regions. The wide extent of the western marginal 
and mediterranean lands in EuraiHk is of prime impor- 
tance iu commercial geography, for these lands have 
become the home of the gi’eatcst industrial and com- 
mercial communities, from which by colonization similar 
communities have been established in other parts of the 
^orld. It is even worth thinking for a moment how 
different the history of commerce and of civilization 
generaffy would have been if Eifrope had presented such 
a continuous aiouirt^in front to the Atlantic as America 
does to the Bacfific. 

Easteri^Marginal and Interior Lands. On tbe 
cool eastern margins^ (2b), compared with the western, 
a somewhat greater range of temperature^ is found, 
especially in the directiqp of Vinter cold,*and^on the 
whole a less heavy rai^all. On the Farm* eastern 
&argin| (36), as in China, summer rains prevail ; the 
plimatS is of weak monsoopal type, though in Southern 
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aiifl Western Japg-n rain falls at ay%.^asons. Summers 
are hot, wi?iters very cold.* In the ccrresponding region 
of North America, however, temperati^’es arc generally 
less extreme, and in the southern 1icnflspher(i the laijds 
of this type have mild winters. In the interior regions, 
as^as been seen, the exti*emes oi tempet’ature become 
much* more strongly marked ;* Avintrrs ai*e long and 
hard, sumiiers are very hot, and there is also much 
less rain, whjph falls chiefly in summer. The ultimate 
eflect of this is set^n especially in certain parts of 
Asia— the interior lowlands of type 8c — which althoifgh 
classed as warm, not hot lands, show practically desert 
conditions. Apart from these the central lowlands 
(lands of the c types) have become of the utmost 
economic importance, l)ocause they provide vast areas 
in which grajn may be ejisily cultivated or stock raised 
for the fuoa-sui)[)ly of regions where great industrial 
communities are estaplflished. In the interior parts 
of Canada and the United States, in Rupa, in 
Argentina, Australia, and N«w Zealand we shall find 
these food lands, sparsely inhabited by farming popula- 
tions aiu^ supplying a huge Surp^s of ginin and meat to 
feed more thickly populated regions. 

Wheat is essentiall}^ a product of the temperate 
regions. The only great* wheat-producing country out- 
side these regions is India (especipJIJ the* north-west), 
and here the grain is grown under exc#l)tional dbn- 
ditions as a winter crop. Within the temperate regions 
it is very widely spread? Its varieties are manys par- 
i,ticular varieties have been evolved with re^rence to 
their suitability for culfivatiq|i undA* particular con- 
ditions of climate and soil This has assisted the exten- 
sion of whefet-lands. In certain countries^ the people* 
may be able to supply the^pselvps ^ hbme with a 

fi24.U Q 
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sufficiency of one^^piin or anotlier—the rice-lan^s? ^re 
th<? typical iiistapie, as wilF’be ^een. But* as soon as 
peopld begin to'* import a foocLgrain, wheat is chosen. 
In spite of.the cofliccntration in Europe of deiiHe popula- 
tion, requiring large wheat-supplies from elsewhere, 
Europe prqdufces more wheat fhan the rest of the wct ld. 
The proportions, howevel*, tend to level up. In the earlier 
yeai*s of this century, the proportions to tlieototal wheat 
produce of the world were for Europe about GO per cent., 
Tor other countries about 40 per cent. The proportions 
hate now become about 5T and 47 per cent, respectively. 
But i^ Eiirojiean Russia l)e left out of dccount the re- 
maining European projiortion tails to about 80 percent. 

It is our task to consider, not so much the great )vhfeat- 
producing countries as such,* as the great exporting 
countries. Among the densely inhabited countries of 
the western mar*ginal and mediterranean I’egions in 
Europe, the United Kingdom depends to the greatest 
extent on external wheat-supplies. These suppliee of 
wheat and flour are receiwd principally from the United 
States, Argentina, Canada, Russia, India, and Australia, 
in the order given (according to an average over a recent 
term of years). We shall therefore consider these sources 
of supply regionally, omitting dndia at present, for the 
reason already given. In the northern hemisphere (in 
North America, Russia, the Danubian lands) the principal 
wh^at-lan48di8 in and about the zones of transition from 
the cool fb the warm central lowlands (2c to 3c), with 
the balance probapjy towards^ the warm ; and in the 
southern ^hemisphere (in Argentina, Australasia), the^^, 
chief wheat-lands^hre mqstly within the w«toi regions. 

Eurasian Wheatfields. In Russia wheat is grown 
north Yard* to about 62^^ N. in the west; the northern 
limit decreases ^ lafitud^ eastward, that is towards the 




i^Suropeiand North America (shown in black). 
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interior of the coyt^ent, where climatic conditiorp t)e- 
cctye more extrejpe and sevtjre ip winter. ^What may 
be called, however, the Ru 880 -}>anubiaii wheat region, 
where productioi! is highest, lies north and wf^st of the 
Black 8ea. It extends up the Danube into Hwigan’, 
and in Russia 6ccupie^ the basjns of tlie Pruth, Dniester, 
Lower Dnieper, Lower ^)on and Middle Volga, and is 
identified roughly with the ‘black-earth ’ distnicts. These 
lie south of a line joining Kiev, Tula, Ka^an, and Ufa, 
'And it is in the western (lovernmeifts lying souttf of this 
lin& — Podolia, Kiev, Poltava, and Kharkov — that agri- 
culture, and in particular wheat culture, are in the most 
satisfactoi'y condition. The reasons for this are largely 
connected with climate. While the summer temperature 
varies little over the whole ofi the black-earth districts 
(which are roughly bounded on the north, by the July 
isotherm of 70° Fahrenheit), the average winter tempera- 
ture decreases rather rapidly fi*om west to east In the 
west tk i January mean will be little, if anything, below 
the freezing-point ; in the cast it may be from 10“ to 20“ 
below it, and the winters are much longer. The mean 
annual rainfall ^Iso d^crea^s from west to east — from 
20 inches (or upwards in the Danubian field) to about 
12 inches. The eastern districts are indeed liable to 
drought, and have not infrequently suflered from famine. 
Viewed regienally*; these districts show the beginning of 
the^transitioft IVom the sufficiently to the insufficiently 
moist, an5, in temperature, from the equable to the 
extreme types of interior lowland. Siberia has wheat- 
fields pripcipally in the districts about Tobolsk and® 
IShim, and Tomsk. But here a»e vast ifiarshy areas 
unsuHed for agriculture, and apart from these ahd severe 
climatip conditions, seltlement and cultiva)tion are de- 
pendent on the sjingle linerofrthe Trans-Siberian railway, 
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siAcf the rivers provide an outlet to the arctic seas. 
South Russia and IJonuftiia, on tfq other hand,*are 
served by Odessa and other adjacent 4llack Sea* ports. 

Amerkan Wheaffields. Wheat ciflture yi America 
ofters»variou8 contrasts to that in Russia. Its centre is 
iiNhe interior lowlands 3^;), Ijiough ft has extended 



Fig. 7. Northern Limits of some important Cultivated Plante in Europe. 


into them from the eastern margiyffl regions (26, 36); 
while tiierc are practically detached fields mi the wegftern 
margin (2a, 3a), principally in the States of^Washington, 
Oregon, and California. • The area (jf heaviest production, 
however, ii found in the central lowland regjon, where 
temperaturS conditi«)n8*ate ^ansitibnal from cool Ito 
warm, sfe in Russia. This area includes the StiPtes of 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minnesota, |ind the 
Canadian provinces of Saska^phev\pn ayid ManitoW 
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This area or ce^tp^ of heaviest production doe^eitot 
reAviin 8 tationar 3 ^\^ and herdin Ijes one of^'the m6st 
iinportSlnt geogrAjphical features of wheat production. 
With the fixten8iV)n of settlement in Americfj?, at ftrst 
westward in the United States, later north-westward in 
Canada, tlvo ^heat centre h^s shifted westward aifid 
northward. Wheat, so faf as concerns the bulk of ite pro- 
duction, has been ' a pioneer crop, to l)c grown on free 
or cheap land It has hem and is growp in America 
fiiost profitably for commercial pufposes on ne^/lands, 
not* densely populated, and divided into large farms 
(chap. x). A high rental and great expense in manuring 
old land which has been steadily cropped for very many 
years are thus avoided. The average yield per acre is 
not so heavy from the new lands as from the old, but 
the g?‘eat extent of new lands available foif cultivation 
more than balances this. There is, then, a triple con- 
trast between the conditions of wkc?-t production in the 
new lapels of America, the old lands of Russia, and tlie 
old lands of the western Eeiropean margin 

(a) New Lands of North America. Extensive culti- 
vation for expert, grpuiuU not artificially enriched, 
average production about 14 to 20 bushels per acre. 

ij>) Old Lands in Russia. ^Here rather backward 
methods of farming are applied ; continual cropping, 
even of the v«rv fertile black 'soil, makes for low yield — 
aboht 9 to 10 bushels per acre. The available land is of 
great exteiit, and the production permits of export, but, 
as already seen, ther^ is liability’'* in some parts to failure 
of the crojis. 

"(c) Old Lamis hf We8,*ern Margin of Europe. In- 
tensive cultivation, home consumption ^ (not ''export), 
grounch artificially enriched, average production about 
, 20 to *32 bushels, per, aenv- "Typical fields are found in 
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Fmi^c (especially the Middle Seinq districts and north 
thi!reof to^ Calais’ and th« Lower Jioire district ; the 
(country being self-supporting in wheat prodiictmn), in 
Central (^ermany, about and west of Jthe Middle Elbe ; 
and in England, especially East Anglia. 

in America, as the close settlement of tl*e land extends 
w estward, the large wheaf farm* (bormnza farms) tend to 
become divjded into smaller farms on which wheat finds 
a place only among other crops as profitable as wheat or 
more At the bogiiming of the nineteenth centurji 
the centre of greatest production was on the Atlantic 
seaboard from New York to Virginia. In the middle of 
the centftry Pennsj Ivania was the chief wheat-producing 
Stftte ; Illinois then took its place, and finally Minnesota. 
In the meantime the ^ north-westward extension in 
Cfftiada, from Ontario into Manitoba, and thiince into 
Saskatchewan and to a lesser degree Alberta, has taken 
place. The necessity pf extending the American wheat- 
fiekls is leading to the extension of irrigatioi^ in the 
interior highland regions (2^, ^d) and the dry western 
parts of the interior lowlands. Much has been done, and 
much remains to do, in. this directiion in Alberta 
(especially under tie irrigation scheme of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company), and in Colorado, Utah, and 
Arizona. In the State last named practically all wheat 
land is irrigated. SouTliprn Alberta, wijh an annual 
rainfall of 12 to 14 inche8,*may be cited a parallel to 
the eastern part of the black-earth district^in Russia. 
The development of Aniprican wheat culturd is associated 
in a remarjfable way with that of transport facilities, and 
in that*coniiexion wq shall consider k later (chap. x). # 
In Apgentiiia the wheattfelds represent new-land 
cultivation at an earlier stage ofi geographical extension 
than that of the North Anaerican fields.* The •wheat- 
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lands are principally, confinM to the eastern districts, •in 
th^ provinces of Bijenos Aires, Entre Rios, Cdrdoba, gfnd 
Santa *FA Tliepe represent gjmost exactly the area 
covered by a netvork^of railways. Wlieat ciil^vation is 
extending also in Uruguay. The climatic conditions 
approximate t© those of the more southerly wheat-lai^ds 
in the United States, Ixjing warm, but they are.more 
moist ; the eastern coastal rainfall is abou^, S4 inches 
annually. ^ 

t In Australia the extension ofi^ wheat culture has 
followed the same lines. It was fit first confined to 
coast lands, but has been pushed inland throughout 
the warm marginal regions where the rainfall ranges 
from 40 to 20 inches yearly. The three princif)al 
producing States are thus Victoria, New South Wales, 
and South Australia. In South Australia the fields 
extend inland (northward) from Adelaide and Spencer 
Gulf. Wheat culture has already reached the dry 
inland jfgion where irrigation becomes necessary if the 
crops are to l)e saved from Jiability lo failure. 

Cmiditiom of Cnltivation. From what has been 
said the very wi^le geograplvcal range of wheat will be 
^ realized, though some other cereals are capable of wider 
distribution. Within these vei;y wide limits it can be 
profitably grown wherever certain broad conditions of 
clinjate and ,,raiiifall, exist, vith practically any kind 
of fertile soy. * The requirebents for the production 
of a good quality are a cool moist season for sowing and 
early growth,* and a dr^^ warm season for harvest These 
requirements corresjJond, essentially, to the ^lescription 
of4emperate climate. Omitting, thpn, the tundra region 
of EuKope and North America and the smp,ll hot desert 
‘ area in tha latter, it* appears that wheat is or may be 
grown V)ver ^eat parts of both these continents. It has 
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a wipe west-to-cast range in Norther^ Asia and extends 
into Japaif; it is* also grown in Persia, and in all lands, 
European, Asiatic, Mediterranean, an.d African, »of the 
mec^iterrinean type (3o). Egypt, .irrigated the Nile, 
produces it, and, in the period of history when the 
MliditerraTiean was the centre of jivilization^ Egypt was 
one of the principal sources of*8upply. In what is now 
Tripoli, during the period of the eminence of Carthage 
and after (p^ 107), irrigation rendered wide lands fit 
for wlfeat culture ; •similar conditions obtained at a» 
earlibr period in Mesopotamia,. which indeed is Con- 
sidered by some authorities to have been the original 
natural liome of the wheat plant. Besides the South 
American and Australian fields which have been men- 
tioned, wheat is succe^fully grown in Tasmania and 
New Zealand and on the elevated plateaus *of South 
Africa. 

Intensive cultivlUicgi, with its higher yield, tends to 
bo' gradually extended over lands which are ^ow not 
artificially replenished. Tljp closer settlement of a 
country like the United States with a rapidly growing 
population tends to result in a decrejising surplus of 
wheat for export. *The ultimate outcome of such pro- 
cesses would be a tendency for the European importing 
countries, even Englan^ to depend more and fhore on 
their own intensively cultivated djivoting these 

more and more to wheat.* But the liufiUof new lands 
available, whether naturally or under irrigatton, is still 
far from being reached* 

Barley, has a capacity for cuftivation wider in a 
geographical sense tjian'that^f any^ther cereal. Tlie 
northenf limij of cereals, to which reference was*made 
in drawing a division betweert Ihe arctie ajid cod 
temperate regions in Nowv^, isjn poinf of fifct the 
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northern limit of ljai:ley. ll is cultivated near Tr<jfinsd 
in^^at country— at»out 70” K The fields fi^ithin the 
tempemte regions are closely siipilar to the wheatfields, 
but barley extends more widely than wdieat|.into the 
hof lands. It is also more freely grown in such districts 

as the Siberian* cereal belt and in Central Asia and A^a 

• • • 

Minor. To be of good quality it does not require too 
rich a soil ; it may therefore follow a wheat cijop in some 
soils, but naturally it prefers a light opqn soil. The 
European areas of heaviest production are the Astern 
and northern coast lands of the Black Sea (Russia), 
Rumania, a belt extending from Hungary into Central 
Germaiiy, and the great grain-growing disfricts of 
Northern France ; it is also freely grown in the IJniibd 
Kingdom and in Denmark. In North America it is 
grown m6st heavily in California and in Manitoba aiid 
south thereof, from the Great Lakes westward to the 
Mississippi. It is used chiefly in trowing' and distilling, 
and in^jookery (as in the fomi of ‘pearl’ barley). As 
a bread-grain its use wquld seem to have greatly 
declined since early times ; it has been asserted to have 
been the first fo^d-grain used by man. 

Oats also have a distribution not unlike that of wheat, 
but they are capable of most successful cultivation in 
a coolei* climate. In Europe t|[ey are therefore essen- 
tially a nortliern gi^ijn. Thiw in Russia they are most 
heavily cultwifted north of*the blactearth districts. 
Similarly iti North America the area of heaviest cultiva- 
tion extends*along the St. 'Lawrence, south of the Great 
Lakes, northward into Manitoba, and not mu^h south of 
Sk Louis. Oatmeal is baked iifto (;akes (not bread) and 
widely used to make porridge or gruel. ^Oats^re also 
* a valuable fodder, especially for horses ; and it has been 
stated^ftiat a* recent decliijp in the extent of the cultiva 
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oats in England has been difeo^ly connected with 
the increasing use qf mbtor instead of liorse-dr^wn 
vehicles. 

Rye again may lie ranked as » northern grain. Its 
heaviest cultivation is in Europe, especially the north 
Gdrraan plain, extending ^hence ii^o C'enfralJIussia. It 
well endures extremes of cliftiate, inferior soil, and 
simple methods of cultivation. Hence this distribution, 
and the wide^ise of rye (black) bread among the peasant 
peoples of Xortherrt Euroiie. Rye is also gi'own as* 
a fodder. 

Buckwheat is the fruit of a herbaceous plant, en- 
closing a three-sided see'd. It is grown and used some- 
what similarly to rye, the meal making cakes or groats, 
and the plant being alsixi useful fodder. In Russia bees 
produce great quantities of honey from the flower. 
Within the cool regions, besides Russia, other northern 
countries grow the plant, and it is also in favour in the 
United States. 

Maize, Indian corn, or ki America simply ‘coni’, 
differs fi^om the grains hitherto discussed as being 
Bssenlially a grain of the wflrm regions, whence its culti- 
vation extends pretty widely into the hot lands, but very 
little into the cool. It*bears neither frost nor a very 
dry summer. The moderate summer rainfall* of the 
Mississippi basin suits it admirablji;* so does the warm 
rich soil there. In Europe its cultivatibn is practised 
chiefly in the basins of the Danube and ttie Po and 
adjacent lands, and, speaking mor^ generally, in.all the 
lower-lying agricultural lands south of about 48* K In 
the United^tates itiis tlie ce^al moSt widely grown ;*it 
occupies* an jycreage between twice and three tirties as 
great as that under wheat. Maize is freely gjown on 
lands of the warm eastern na^rgiual type in Brazil and 
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Argentina, New ^Soiitli Wales and Queensland,# aYid 
Cfcjna, and being ^41so cultivated jn hot laiwfs (chap.*v) 
is one \)f the most important food-grains. The meal is 
used for ]|jread if mixed with rye meal (especially in 
Portugal and Spain), or Jilone for a form of cak© or to 
make such ^dishes as l\pminy ; in America and elsewhdre 
the heads of the plant afe l)oiled whole as corn-cobs and 
the grain eaten off them. Corn-flour is made from the 
grain, which is also used in brewing and (instilling. As 
% forage plant maize is very valuable. The /rain is 
particularly rich in oil, and sugar has been made 'from 
the stalks. 

Some of the cereals grouped itnder the naiiie of Millet 
are cultivated in Central Europe and the more southerly 
lowlands of the United States, mainly those west of th^ 
Mississippi. Where they are not grown l^ut import*ed 
perha^w their most familiar appearance is as bird-seed. 
Some millets, however, are exceedingly important food- 
grains ifi hot lands (chap. v). 

Spices, condiments, andjike products come in greater 
part from hot lands, though mustard and caraway are 
examples of ex«eptions. • 

Fruits. Apj?/es, The distribution of the chief 
fruits of commerce within the temperate lands is very 
closely tegional. Broadly speaking, the chief fruit-grow- 
ing districts ^’e fonyd in the tinarginal regions, whether 
coobor warm«^he western nuirginal and mediterranean 
lands (2a, So) of Europe, the eastcni margin and Pacific 
slope i^i Norih America {2b, 3b, 2a, 3a), and so on. The 
apple k the tree-fruit capable of cultivation in the 
highest latitudes •or at ^ the greatest elel^ation. In 
Norway and Russia it is grown at 65” tp 62° N. The 
lUnds njost* suited for ‘its cultivation are in the cool 
marginal regions— where sufficient moisture is obtained, 
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biftVlso, especially, where suinqie^ are warm — for 
example ftirougliout , Ceiftral Eurt4)e, and in Ni^th 
America in the lands surrounding Lakec Erie and Ontario 
(pai^icuhvly in the Ontario peninsula), and soijth of them 
through Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, and on flie 
western margin from British Cqfumbia* to, California. 
Apples are grown too in the Corre, .ponding regions of 
Australia a^id South Africa and in New Zealand, and to 
some extent jn China and Japan. Pears and the stone 
fniits df temperate dimates show a similar distribution.' 
Fruits of the more perishable soi»t, such as strawber/ies 
and other befries, will not. bear transport over great 
distances, but sometimes form an important article of 
short-distance commerce, as from France to England. 

, Vine. The vine belongs to the warm marginal regions, 
or*to the warmer parts of the corresponding cool regions. 
A low winter temperature does not prevent its cultiva- 
tion, so it extends* into the heart of Europe ; but it 
requires a long warm summer for ripening, and is not 
profitably cultivated north ^f about 51” N. in Central, 
and 4f N. in Western Europe. It is majinly a medi- 
terranean (3«) cultivation (California, Victoria, and South 
Australia, Cape of feood Hope), though not exclusively, 
as it flourishes in some parts of the Eastern United States. 
In Europe, France (in \^ich the most important centre 
is the Bordeaux districtX Spain,* JEH)rtugal, Germany, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary are the prirtcipal wineq)ro- 
ducing countries. A warm and well-draine!l soil, but 
not of the richest character, is best, and t\ie cfip-racter 
of soil h the most important factor in wine-production, 
for the sanfle vine ui>dei^ similjtr clincftitic conditions m\\ 
yield wihes of diflerent character if grown in different 
soils. On the whole, the finestf qualities of wfnes ar6 
produced in the more northej;ly districts o^ production. 
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A map illustrating ^he chief European districts otvlti- 
ciiljbure shows them to be coflfine(J mostly to great riVer 
valleyS, such a» . the Gironde,. Rhone, Rhine, Douro, 
Tagus, &Cj, and to tlie Mediterranean coastal distpcts. 
Grapes dried as raisins or currants are an imp|)rtant 
article of cpmfnerce ; ^the curr^ant grape is almost exclu- 
sively a product of Grdhce, and its name is corrupted 
from that of the town of Corinth there. 

The Fig is another typical mediterranean/ruit. Locally 
•in the pjuropean Mediterranean region it is a food-pro- 
dubt of great importance, and as it is good to eat when 
dried \t is easy to export. The parts of Asia Minor 
about Smynia are specially noled for it. 

The Orange is in regional distribution transitional 
from warm to hot lands. Originally it is a product gf 
the monsoon region of South-eastern Asig. Requiring 
for its cultivation a sufficiency of both moisture and 
heat it has become an important ^iroduct of most of the 
regionskof mediterranean type, especially the European. 

Hops^ used in beer-making, are grown most largely 
in the western marginal regions of Europe and’ North 
America, but («ily locally ki these, as they demand a 
very rich soil. Kent and a few other southern counties 
of England, Bavaria and Bohemia, Washington, Oregon, 
California, and New York afe the main producing 
districts. 

Potatoes aifd Vegetahles ^ not enter into long- 

distance dbmmerce to a very great extent, being either 
too buJky or too peijshable to«be profitably exported. 
Large cities have extensive market gardens in their , 
immediate neighbburhoo^. Bht an example of short- 
distance traffic in vegetables is found in th^t to the 
London Miarket from* IVance, the Channel Islands, Scilly 
Jsles, &c., wliere the clima^cconditions favour especially 
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the\>ro(luction of vegetables earlii^ .^n the season than 
thfiy can gathered^ locally. The ^ame applies to J;he 
trade in cut flowers. ’ 

TJie Sugar hect is a product of tiie temperate regions. 
The silgar-cane is almost entirely confined to the liot 
lands, though it appears in the Southerly United States 
and \u Spain. Beet-sugar is iflad^^ chiefly in Germany 
and France extending thence into Hungary and Russia 
and other i^ighboiiring countries ; some beet also is 
grown ^in the United States. The north-eastern depart- 
ments of France and the Prussian jn-ovince of Saxony 
are the chief European centres, and I’ecently successful 
experimSnts have been *inade in England with this crop, 
in •East Anglia, Cornwall, &c. The sap of the sugar 
maple or rock maple is used for the extraction of sugar 
in*Canada and the Northern United States ; so also is 
the stem of sorghum or Guinea corn, a hardier plant 
than the sugar-camc, -in China and elsewhere. These 
products, however, hardly enter into commerc/?. . 

Meat and Dairy Produce. Though regional con- 
siderafions do not strictly govern the distribution of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, there are certain regions which 
are particularly fitdd for the raising of cattle and sheep 
in great numbers for .export The chief exporting 
countries are the United States and Canada and 
Argentina, and here the open gi*asisy»plaip^s — prairies in 
the northern, pampas in th6 southern consiuent— provide 
pasture even if the climate is not moist enough for crops. 
The same business has* grown up in New 'Zealapd and 
Australia, * while other countries possessing « similar 
pasture-plafcs produce ’a su^lus of meat for export, 
such as Russia with its wide grassy steppes. The «xport 
of dead meat from distant countrids is rendered j)ossibld 
by the process of canning, or by salting and'sun-d^ying it 
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in the form of the^‘ jerked lieef ’ of South America. /But 
tkr^more important m the method^ of cold storage. T^liis 
is a development only since the last twenty years of last 
century. ^But it has enormously influenced the in\j)ort 
trSde into the United Kingdom and other countries, not 
of meat oyly,' ^ut ol^, dairy produce, fruit, vegetables, 
and fish, which ‘ go bad ‘ more or less quickly if not so 
preserved. For example, the United Kingdqm is able to 
import butter largely from Australasia in fyldition to the 
4mge imports from Denmark and* lesser imports from 
other lands. Cheese is imported mainly from Canada. 
Milk enters into long-dista^ice commerpe'in the form of 
condensed milk. * * 

Other Animal Products (from domestic animS-ls) 
which enter into commerce ar^ horn, hoofs, hides, hair, 
tallow, catgut (chiefly from sheep), &c. But the most 
important of these products by far is wol The countries 
most noted for wool from the poiyt of view of commerce 
are . Aq^tralia and New Zealand, Argentina, including 
Patagonia, together with, Uruguay and the Falkland 
Islands, the ‘United States, Russia, and South 'Africa. 
Euroi)e produces more wool than any other continent, 
but it is mainly used in the countries where it is pro- 
duced. The merino sheep, the •best breed for wool, is of 
Moorish origin, and was spreaePthrough Europe by way 
of Spain; it luas beeji introduced thence into other coun- 
tries. Commca'cial considerattions have greatly aflected 
the breedhig. Thus, in New Zealand especially, a breed 
has be^ n aiiiied at to yield both fair wool, if not of the 
best, ajid good meaf for the frozen-meat tijide, which 
the merino does ftot su^ly. *Th§ drier iiflancl sheep- 
runs #f Australia stand by the wool trade^alonfe, for the 
taerino^ sheep will bear conditions of drought which 
sheep *bred for meat coul(^not bear. 



CHAPTER IV 

temperate lands {eont.) 

Forests. Vegetable Fibres, Other Prjijducts. 

Fo];^sts and Forest I^roducts. In the tempemte 
regions forijjsts are characteristic of most marginal lands, 
but of interior* lands only in the higher latitudes or at the 
higher Ijlevations. Where the tundra mei’gcs into the 
sub-arctic forest bell there is a* transitional zone, •of 
varying width, where the forest is thin and the growth 
of trees Stunted. Sontli of this zone (or below it on 
mountain slopes) the coniferous forest is developed at 
its full growth. And t^ie conifers of tlie temperate 
regions are economically the most important timber 
trees. It has already been stated that most of 
Western Europe w^s^ formerly forested, but during 
centuries of settlement by a relatively dense^ popu- 
lation has largely *been clej,red of wood. This has 
taken jilace wliere tlie land is suited and required for 
agriculture. On the other Jiand, given inferior soil or 
unfavourable climalte, or both, the forest is more pro- 
fitable than agriculture,, if it is capable of yielding 
a steady supply of timfier. In Europe, then— •taking 
first the cool lands — oKly Scandjnavia, ^Russia, and 
Austria produce any considerable surpkii of timber 
for export. The first is a northern land ;• Russia’s 
export is chiefly from Iyer northern lands, Und Austria 
includes a gjeat extent of forested mountains. Countries 
such as tjewmany amj France, though well wooded in 
parts, are*not self-supporting in timber, and the Uyited 
Kingdom and file Low Countries -afe practically wholly 
dependent on imported timber. In North Amendh the 
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timber I'cgions a?:e«, chiefly in the eastern and western 
margins, and in th^a interior highl^^id regions of the Wfcst. 
Tlie United States, in spite of a vast Numbering’ industryj 
is becoming gradually less able to i)rovide a ^rplif^ foi 
export. Ill the eastern marginal region tho. same 
process is ,.gofng on as has been descrilied in Western 
Europe. With the closer settlement of the country, 
much forested land has been cleared foi\;agriculture, 
and the timber industries tend to becoim; confined, as 
in Germany and France, to hilly and moutitaiiioug 
districts. It is thusdhe eastern and western margins 
in Canada which offer the best prospect of a stead} 
export trade in timber. 

As the lumbering industry is carried on chiefly in 
hilly or mountainous districts, the rivers, if they arc 
large enough, gain an importance as transport-1 ine^ 
which they would not otherwise possess, being generall} 
rapid and interrupted by falls. .Timber Is a bulky com 
modity which floats, and can therefore be slid down 
the valley-flanks or otheawise transported to the river 
on which it- is launched to be carried down to the saw- 
mills near tho mouth, whence, when cut up, it can be 
easily loaded for shipment. 

The coniferous trees maynbe broadly classified as 
supplying the soft woods, as contrasted with the hard 
woods, of wjliich following may be mentioned from 
the temperafie forests. Of the European oaks the Britisl: 
is most durable. Canada supplies the white or Americai: 
oak. The European walnut and the American white 
M'aluut or hickory and black walnut ; the ^Im of botl: 
continents ; the European b^ch and North Americar 
red f beech, and the European ash are among othei 
useful tinibei-s. Thb North American forests are divided 
into nve regions: (a) the, northern forest of Easterr 



Ca>i^a an^d the yorth-castern St^ie# ; (/>) the central 
hard-wood forest exteudiu^f athwart 1% Mississippi baSin 
between Texas and Pennsylvania ; (c) the southern forest 
of the CuJf and South Atlantic sefrt)oard ; (6/)J:he Rocky 
Moiinkiin forests ; {e) the Pacific coast forests. Certain 
subdivisions are also recQ^nized ui the tJnUed States. 
The l^acific forests are noted for trees of great height 
and circumfcrence, the ‘ big tree redwood, and Douglas 
fir. The tret last named extends to the forests of tlie 
Rockies, where also \arious pines and spruce are cut.* 
The white pine, hemlock, and spnice are characteris*tic 
of the northern fi'rests. The hard-wood foi-ests, in which 
the oak is the most important tree, have suffered more 
than others fi*om clearing for agricultural purposes, 
e;ctending as they do over the more populous eastern 
parts of the cpiintiT, and growing on the better soils. In 
the south appear various yellow pines and the cypress« 
In Europe the nortlfeifi forests consist mainly of Scotch 
pine, sjn'uce, and by*ch. In C^enti’al Elurope th«re -ai’e 
forests in which the above tirees are mingled with the 
silver fir, oak, beech, and many other trees. The oak 
is the most important tree In E'rance, aftd in the warm 
Mediterranean region the cork oak appears locally, in 
Spain, Corsica, the soulji of E'mnce, and Algeria. In 
the Balkan countries ^alnut and boxwood 'appear 
among the valuable woods? The tr®^ of ihe Mediter- 
ranean region mark the t!*an8ition fi*om* temperate to 
hot lands ; palms, for example, appear on^niost parts 
of the coasts. A characteristic ^lediterraneaiu tree, 
however^ is« the olive, the fruit of which yields X)ne of 
the most us^ul of oils. This tjee has been successfully 
introducefl inty other lands of the mediteri-anean^type 
(3a), as in California, South Australia, and Chile. 

The conservation of the temperate forests has become 

D 2 
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a serious problem*, ipr the supply of coniferous tiiiber 
shVws signs of fajtire to mefet tl?e increasing demand. 
Apart* from clearing for agricultural purposes, ill- 
rej^ulated /jutting and waste of timber has oocurre/1 or 
still does so in important forest regions, and in some 
countries (but not all) the forests have been placed 
under careful regulation by the Government in regard 
to cutting, the preservation of forest Ge^jerves’ and 
reforestation of disforested lands. 

' The cool eastern marginal vegiofl of Asia corrSsponds 
to‘ the same region m Noilh America in respect of 
foi’cst. but these forests are not of commercial impor- 
tance. The mai-ginal regions of 'Australia possess a pecu- 
liar and characteristic forest flora. This includes ^ large 
variety of eucalypts, some of# which provide not only 
valuable products in their oils, resin, and bark, but also 
some of the most durable timbers. These timbers, and 
also those of the turpentine t&*e© and the Western 
AufttrfuJian jarrah, are specially noted for the building of 
piers, etc., in sea-water, resisting both its action and that 
of marine organisms. There are also various pines, 
which with redf cedar, beecli, and others, aftbrd a good 
supply of soft timber. In Xew Zealand are found the 
kauri pine and other trees of commercial value, but 
there lias been much destructwui of forests. 

There are nuihjvjr of useful products derived from 
thd woods temperate forests, chiefly of coniferous 
trees. Such is wood-tar, which is distilled largely in the 
Nortk European foyest countwes, and in the United 
States^especially from the swamp-pine of the- south-east. 
The residuum of this process is* pitch, afld a further 
product is creosote. Turpentine is ai) olefl-resiii of 
*variouf conifers, such as the cluster-pine of the Bordeaux 
district, the Scotch fir apd -the swamp pine, and com- 
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ni^r^ial turpentine is the oil dis^rll<»fl from the resin. 
Amber is a fossil resiu, obtained by ^piling or dredgi/lg, 
chiefly od the shores of the Baltic Sea, but occurring 
also in Bumania and other landi?, and iisedt for orna- 
mentrd pnr])oscs and in varnishes. Kanri gnm, also 
used in varnishes, is dug. in Xew*Zcalnnfl, lacing a pro- 
duct flf the pine of the same name. Wood has become 
one of the most imj)ortant materials in the mannfactiire 
of paper, esi^ecially in Scandinavia, Germany, and North 
America. The wood for this purpose is converted into* 
pnlp, and the trees chiefly used ait' the Scotch fir, spruce, 
poplar, fyid aspen. 

Flax and hemp are fibre plants, cultivated and pre- 
pared in similar ways and in similar regions. They have 
a wide range, from cool 40 hot lands. Their seeds are 
valuable for oil, and in India both plants are grown for 
seed rather than for fibre ; hemp in hot countries also 
I)roduccs a resin fr(fm«>vhich certain drugs arc prepared. 
The principal countries growing both plants fcpr ftl)rc, 
however, arc Russia and Ital|S", and they are also grown 
in various parts of (V'utral Europe ; thd flax of the 
CV'urtrai district in Belgiuift and the hcflip of Piedmont 
in Italy are spccialfy noted. New Zealand flax is becom- 
ing a commodity of valuj, especially since an easy way of 
freeing the fibre of resin })as been found. So far as climate 
and soil are concerned, theSe plants^nght be grown more 
widely than they arc, and important maniiTjfbluring coun- 
tries, like those of North-east Ireland and ^Scotland for 
linen, might be supi)lied With much njpi*c locally-groMui flax 
than th^y now receive. But the cultivation of thfe plant 
and preparation of Bie fibre gan hardly be carried on 
commercially ^ here labour is not very cheap, foi^ both 
processes involve much labour. * Flax-fiel(ls*ha»^ to be* 
very carefully weeded ; thd plants. Avhen gathered have 
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to be pulled (not giiti), tlien'ripplcd or cleared of 
aiAJ retted or rottpd by a loii^ process of careful soaking 
in watfcr, after which the fibre is scutched or separated 
from the pore. A rapid jirocess of retting thas only 
recently been the subject of successful experiment in 
Ireland, fibre is made jnto linen, lawns, cambric 

and other materials, and from the shorter fibres ©r tow 
cord is manufactured. The coai'scr hemp is Ijic material 
for canvas and ropes. Flax seed or linseed and hemp 
*seed, besides yielding oil, arc enmhed and mahe into 
eaftle food ; they havcvalso medicinal uses. 

Cotton, the most important of all vegetable fibres, is 
the product of a ])lant native in hot lands. But though 
the cultivation is carried on in many such lands, over 
three-fifths of the commercial sup])ly of the world comes 
from a particular warm region— the South-eastern United 
States. Moreover, when cotton is grown in hot lands it 
is genemlly (not invariably) at some considerable eleva- 
tion »Broadly siicaking, the cotton-growing regions* of 
the world lie between the northern and the southern 
annual isotherm of 00'’ Fahrenheit. 

The climatic s-equii-ements of the cotton crop are six 
or seven months of warm hot weather, with freedom 
from any frost, and a moderate supply of moisture. 
Too much moisture is destructjve, unless in a very dry 
climate like tliat dftFgypb which counteracts the flood- 
ing •to which the cotton plantations are sometimes subject 
there. The monsoon type of climate is suitable, there- 
fore, provided that the plantation is not within the 
range of the heaviest monsoonal rains or winds ; this 
provision, as will be seen^later*(f). •JO), is fuIRlled in the 
Indian cotton districts. The climate of thf warhi eastern 
margin, of the United States is of weak monsoonal type. 
Tlie rainfall i-anges from Q.bmit 3 inches monthly in April 
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aiifl^Vlay, the usual sowing and earjy gi*owing season, to 
4J* inches* or more jn .Jnily and farly August, iHit 
September and October, when most* of the cofton is 
picked, avc drier, (^ompai’ed with climatic conditions, 
charaoter of soil is of minor importance. The SlississijJpi 
bottom lands and the black soils of Texas* and Alabama, 
liowe\yer, are specially favourable ; and the very long- 
stapled cofton called ^sea-islamT, from its cultiva- 
tion on the glands of the Coasts of (jicorgia and South 
CaroliiHa, ap])ears t(^ benefit from the saltness of the* 
soil and air. 

The pickin^i; of the cotton is light work, but difficult 
and costfy unless labour is very chea]) ; it is afterwards 
giiftied, this process separating fibi'c from seeds. It was 
only in the second half of last centin*y that the American 
grbwers found use for cotton seed. Now it pressed 
for oil, the *l)est quality of which is a food oil much 
resembling that of.tl^e olive. Other uses arc in soap 
and candle-making, and in preparing the su^^fac^ of 
phonograph records. The crjished seeds and their husks 
are both good foodstuffs for cattle ; they are also useful , 
as manui'es. Thus the cotton plant can ^e manured with 
its own crushed #eed, as this contains most of the 
constituents which the plant draws from the ground. 

Cotton is groAvn to sdhie extent in all divisions of the 
warm regions of the ftotthern hemisphere, except in 
interior highland or mouiftain regions (sj, lie). TJiere 
is an extensive cultivation in the eastern maiiginal lands 
of Asia (as in North America) — in China* Korea, and 
Japan. Sf^ne of the European Mediterranean laqSs giw 
it — Buefi asiCyprus, IJIalta, and the Smyrna district — but 
in none iof these does the prSduction approach Ijiat in 
the Egyptian*dclta. In the interkir lowland of Russia* • 
Central Asia there is a large cultivation, supplymg other 
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parts of tlic Ri\54s^ii empire. A little is gro\A’^i*iii 
Australia, Fiji, aii(i Tahiti. * , 

Esparto, Spanish gi'ass, or alfa, is essentially a Medi- 
terranean ^product, being grown in Southern Jitpain and 
Nhrth Africa. It has long l)een used for rope and basket- 
making, but lius latei;, become an important material for 
paper-making. * • 

Silk, the material with which the silkwor/n or cater- 
pillar of the silk moth encloses its cocomi, is another 

♦ product mainly of warm regions. The food of tHfe worm 
is ’•the leaves of the >vhitc-fi‘uited or other mulberries. 
The chief scat of the industry is its origiilVil home in the 
eastern marginal lands of Asia — China an& Japan. 
Among the European Mediterranean lands, Italy [ind 
France are the chief producer.^ ; Asia Minor and Syria 
also expdrt silk. A genial climate in spring and early 
summer is essential, for at this time the worms are 
reared from the egg to the cocoon.. Thl^y bear a tem- 
per^tuije ranging irom 62" to 78" Fahrenheit, but either 
lower or higher tem[)eratives arc bad for them. Thus 
Japan, with. less regular temperature conditions than 
China, providos«^i supply of jtilk less regular in quantity. 

Tobacco. The production of tobacco is very widely 
distributed, but by virtue of largest production it may 
be regarded as belonging primjj,rily to the warm regions, 
and, within ^heset^jtp marginal I’egions. The United 
States produoos more than aAy other country, chiefly in 
a group of Eastern States, from Florida northward to 
New York. ' The iJant is of Central or South American 

. . ^ . r* 

origin the cultivation began in Virginia, andthat State 
gives its name to a certain kifld Qf tobaceef, though in 
prodivction it is surpassed by Kentucky and othftr States. 

* In the European Mcditeri'anean region we find an im- 
portaifc cultivation, under government monopoly, in 
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Turley, carefully guarded, as eve^^tie export of seed 
for jdantiiig elsewheiiD is^forbiddeiiT^ Tobacco is j\)feo 
cultivated in (Greece, and the well-kno-vn E^ptian 
cigarettes are manufactured largdy from thig crop, the 
industi’y having been established in Egypt in order to 
avoid a paper monopoly in Greece* Therfi is also a large 
cultivation in Italy, and, amongW^re northerly marginal 
lands, espegially in France. TJie most northerly range 
in America i» to the north shore of the St. Lawrence, in 
Europ^ to South S^^^den. In South Africa, C’hile, and' 
the Eastern States of Australia th« cultivation is more^or 
less important, and in the hot lands it is widespread 
(chap, v). The character of the leaf is greatly affected 
by differences of climate and soil. Broadly speaking, 
^yarmth and comparative dryness enhance the (piality ; 
thus in C^iibji the crop is a winter one, the summer 
moisture being excessive. On the other hand, pericpie 
tobacco, peculiar to 4joiiisiana, aiipcars to rc([iiire rather 
damj) conditions during ripening. Again, it is of Mitwest 
to notice that it has been iM^sible to reproduce in the 
United States, by artificial shading, tlie high quality of 
the Sumatran leaf (noted f<tr cigar wrai)^)ing8), which is 
gi’own under trees,^ As regards soils, a heavy clay yields 
a heavy tobacco ; a liglrt sandy soil yields a light leaf, 
such as Virginian. Clijaatic conditions are also of no 
little importance in comrexion witJi* the •processes of 
curing the leaf. 

The poppy, of which the juice furnishes fipium, is 
capable of cultivation almost anywjicre, from temperate 
to hot lapd», but a moderate l ainfall and warm climate are 
most suitabfe. Turkey (princiyally Asia Minor) supplies 
most of the Eijroi)ean and American demand ; Pensia to 
a lesser extent India, mainly Bengal and the»ynited* 
Provinces, supplies China, nvl^pre the consuifiption and 
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also the home cuUiv|ition were eiionnoiis until in foOO 
tlSj gradual abolition of thc^opiiwn ^ habit with alPits 
evils, was underUiken by the Government. It may be 
noted tha| the elevated plantations in the Himalayan 
districts of India appear more valuable for the produc- 
tion of morphiti (an oivum alkaloid) than those of the low 
plains. Most of the cafnphor of commerce is tl*e pro- 
duct of the camphor laiiyel, an Asiatic tree Qf the warm 
east marginal lands. 


CHAPTER V 

HOT LANDS 

* 

(Ilegiuiis uiulcr Groups 4 and o.) 

Food Products. Vegetable Fibres. Forest l^oducts, A’c. 

The hot lands (4, 5) are capabltJ a siihpler classifica- 
tion acjpording to vegetable products than the temperate. 
The deserts (4 a) are of coiyse among the least productive 
of lands. The equatorial loM’lands (5 a, 5 h), hot aiid more 
or less rainy atiall seasons, are regions of great tropical 
forests. They yield many valuable commodities which 
are summed up in the term ‘ fwrest products ’, but they 
offer little, if any, opportunity for agriculture. The 
principal agyiculturnl lands ainong the hot regions are 
in those regWis which are dassified as the Indian and 
Sudan types (4 h, 4 r). Summer rains are generally cha- 
racteristic. ‘ Over the typical pnonsoon region of India 
and South-eastern Asia the winds draw oi^tward from 
the land to the sea in wifitei; which «is the dry 
seas(Mi ; in summer they draw inward from sea to land, 
•and sumiiKr is the *wet season. In the* hot lands the 
effect* of vievation on vegetation is naturally more 
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stroiigly marked than in teriij)crat^- kvide, because the 
po8*8ible i-ange is gre^iter .• From l&se to summit bf 
a mountain-system in a temperate region the rahge is 
only, from* tcm})eratc to the erpiivalent of pojar condi- 
tions. • But fi'om base to summit of mountains within 
the latitudes of hot lands Bie i-ang^may \)t frym tropical 
to polar conditions if the moufttaiiis are high enough, 
passing through the equivalcpt ol warm and cool 
temperate Cdnditions on the way. I'his may be illus- 
trated Yrom Porn, ^^.hile, and i^olivia, where on the 
slopes and plateaus of the Andes there is a rapid transi- 
tion from deseft conditions oji the coastal lowlands (4 a) 
to those of the Tibetan ttpe (2 />) on the higher plateaus, 
an^ there are cultivated, according to elevation, such 
crops as sugar, cotton, i^iaize, wheat, and barley, the 
Iasi of which has lieen seen to have an extreme ’northern 
range to Higher, again, are found the charac- 

teristic mountain paisture lands. 

Food Pi{ODj:(;ts, &('. 

Rice is the most important food-grain in hot lands. 
It is ( haractcristic in the first instance* of the Indian 
(monsoon) region (# South-eastcni Asia (45). Thence 
it extends northward aVmg the warm temperate coast 
lands, especially Japan, md southward into the’seanty 
cultivable lands of the ^Iladay Arcla^i^^ago^ (hina and 
India are thus the chief* rice-growing t^untries. • In 
India the principal rice lands are in Bengal, MAdras, and 
Burma. Elsewhere ricciis grown ii^^thany hot anc^warm 
lands. 1^1 •America it appears in lands akin <to the 
Indian typ(?— (^entrakAmerica^and the West Indies, ex- 
tending thence northward into Florida and other ^^tates 
of the Gulf coast and the Lower^lVfississippi vall^^j. In 
Africa it appears in various Ijyuis of the coil’csponding 
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type and the Snda# t3rt)e(4r)*siich as Madagascar, the toast 
Ijf^ids south of Zj&izibar, abfiiit I^ake J'anganyika, in *the 
Niger* valley about Timbuktu, and elsewhere, and in the 
E|;yptian^elta. Tii tiie European Mediterrantan region 
it is grown chiefly in Northern Italy, in the lowkind of 
the Po. 4 little ric(^ is grown in Polivia, where in the 
lower parts the Sudan* tyj)e of climatic con(lit^)n8 is 
reproduced. But it is .with the Asiatic m(]j;isoon lands 
that rice cultivation is chiefly identified.# As a staple 
food-grain, it afibrds a remarkable contrast to* wheat, 
tlfe chief staple in tcHiperate lauds. It has been seen 
that ill the most densely populated teip^ieVate lands men 
tend to draw their chief wheat supjilies from ^r-distant 
fields. But in the monsoon lands the most densely 
populated lands— which are iimong the most densely 
populatetl in the world— practically coincide with Ihe 
rice lands. The accompanying ma]) (Fig. 8) should 
be contrasted with Fig. (j. A contrast was drawn in 
thcb fiist chapter lictween the commercial activities of 
man native in temiierate kinds and the absence of such 
activities among natives of hot lands. Now the contrast 
may Ix) explicitly illustrated as lietwcen wheat eaters 
and rice-eaters. When account is taken of the vast 
population of the Asiatic mmisoon lands, it will be 
realizetl that the rice-eaters fown a very large proportion 
of mankind. .The p^eportion has been jilaecd as high as 
one-half, an tAivious over-esfimatc ; but it appears to be 
not muclt less than one-third. As the bulk of rice is 
consimied in the ci^intry whe»e it is grown, the com- 
mercifil proportion or supplies exported cs^mall in 
relation to the total croj^ 

While certain varieties of rice are suitjid to’compara- 
*tively^dry ?ioil and upland cultivation, the best is grown 
on low lanHs, as along th^ plain tracks or in the deltas of 




Fig. 8. South-eastern Asia, showii^ the rice lands (shaded with fine do^yand the most densely inhabited 
lands (s^own by the heavy vertical lines), which coincide closely with rice lands. 
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large rivers— allj^vi^l land? subject to flooding, or else 
ii%*igable lands. i)iiring git)wtli^ plefity of rain is 're- 
quired, and the monsoon type of climate, with its heavy 
rainfall in summer,* provides it. lliee is,# in qther 
rdspects, the crop best suited to a very dense agricultural 
population, it is e.\tremely prolific, and two harvests 
in the year are common! Its cultivation is easy, requir- 
ing neither 8j)ecial tillage nor rotation. Tij food-value 
rice is much inferior to wheat — a fact ivhich is not 
without interest as bearing on the*contra8t bet\^cn the 
rifte-eaters and the wl^eat-catcrs. Rice is much used in 
the niaking of starch. I’he well-known Japanese drink 
salt IS distilled from it, and otlA.‘r licpiors are niade from 
it elsewhere. Its straw is a good fodder. , * 

The Sugar-cane has a geographical distributioji 
strongly •resembling that of rice. It is essentially a 
tropical i)rodiict, requiring a damp soil and warm moist 
climate to afford the best yield. • TJius though its culti- 
vation* extends northward f?*oin the Central American 
region into certain Houthig-n States of the Union (chiefly 
Louisiana)— rthat is to say, into the southern parts of 
a warm tempenate region— *the climatic conditions are 
less favourable to the foniiation of sugar in the canes 
here than in warmer countrie«. The weight of sugar 
will be* only from 7 to 9 per eght. of the weight of the 
canes, whereas the most favourable conditions 

thei percentage rises to 12 of 14. The chief producing 
countrics«are India, Java and China, Cuba and other 
West Indiaft islands. Guiana aqd Brazil, the Hawaiian 
Islandii, and Mauriuus; though various other lands, 
principally of the monsoon typtj, such as th^ coast lands 
of Queensland and Northern New South Wales; produce 
•a considerable quafttRy. The Asiatic ‘production, as 
a whfile, is 'much larger^than the American ; but the 
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Ainencaii production is (!f importance in 

conimerce. All tRe sygar •producer?/ in India is con- 
sumed there, and more is imported. 

The sugar-cane is a perennial plant, so that it has not 
to be planted every year. Its cultivation is nof difficult, 
but irrigation is necessary where the rainfall is not 
heavy.# Thus in Hawaii, where a very high percentage 
of sugar is obtained fi-om the cane, owing to peculiarly 
suitable soii%and favourable climatic conditions, an 
elaborate irrigation astern is necessary. The average 
rainfall is about 2K inches annually, but is somewhat 
variable, occurs chiefly from January to May, and is very 
much ligftter on the leeward side of the islands, wliere 
the*best soil is generally found, than on the windward. 

When beet-sugar begai^ to be produced in European 
teiftperate lands on a large scale, winch was not 
until the second lialf of last century, the govern- 
ments, to encourage.tlvc industry, introduced duties on 
imported and bounties on exported sugar. T^rit^sh 
colonies exporting cane-sugai^ suffered in conseciuence 
and thS bounty-system has been the subject of much 
international discussion . 

Palm sugar, kuo\#i as jaggery or khaur, is derived 
from the sap of several p?ilms, notably the date palm of 
Northern India. It ent^js little into commerce. * 

Other Agricultural •Products.^Ivdian^ and Sudan- 
type regions). With the Very important# exception# of 
the Indian wheat crop, it may be said broadly that, as 
the great bulk of the rife crop is ^onsumed locally, so 
the land^gf the Indian and Sudan types producQ food- 
grains for hDine consumption only. Wheat' and barley 
are growiF in small quantities, at suitable elevations and 
under other favourable natural conditions, in maip^ such ' 
lands where their productioa is not necessarily restricted 
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by such conditions. ^ It ha^ been asserted, for instance, 
thcat the Sudan, •^>roperIy fiettlfd ifnd farmed, cduld 
supply all Europe with wheat. Maize again, naturally 
a grain of the warm ‘regions, is pretty widely distributed 
in hot lands. But none of these lands, in the produc- 
tion of fo(jd-^’ains, ijji eommerciallv of such imnortance 
as India. 

The principal Indian wlieM-jiilds are in^the Punjab, 
where vast schemes of irrigation (chap. xYhave opened 
* gretit tracts to cultivation. The ¥nited Provii^es and 
tfte Central Provinces have also a large acreage under 
whe.at. The crop is generally a winter crop ; that is to 
say, it is grown in the cool season and haiVested in 
February and March. The quantity available * for 
export fluctuates. In one jear India has supplied 
a greatef amount of wheat to the United Kingdom than 
any other country. On the other hand, within five years 
recently, one year’s value of th?. wheat exiiort to the 
Unjted Kingdom has ranged up to nearly eight millions 
sterling and down to a myiion and a quarter. A con- 
siderable amount of maize is grown for local consumption. 
But the stapU food-grain» other than rice and even 
more widely used are millets, among which sorghum 
(durra) is the chief, as in the hiudan and other African 
lands l)f this type. Spiked piillet is a poorer grain 
grown on popr soK.^,Gram, one’ of the pulses, is another 
food of the ^)orer classes. * 

Oil-seeUs form valuable crops in India, the oils 
meetipg not only wjth a large^* local demand (whether 
for food, anointing, medicinal purposes, oj; lighting), 
but also supplying an export tf adu to Europe, especially 
France. The most important are those of mustard or 
•irape sjed,* linseed (fia'ic), gingelly (sesamum), and the 
castor-oil plant 
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1 ea IS essentially a product of tljp ijionsooii lands of 
Soiftli-eastern Asia. Jbei^ seems no doubt that tKe 
original home of the tea-shrub was in these land^, and 
under cultivation it has extended •comparatively little 
outsida them. The great j>roducing countries are India, 
China, Ceylon, Japan, Java, and Fi^rmosa. ® Iii India the 
chief <;entre is the hifly country bordering the 
Brahmaputra valley in Assam ; in C-hina, a south-central 
group of ))r\inces, on or neai* the seaboard-— Kiangsi, 
Fukien, •Chekiang, Aoi 'Plic best climatic conditions are 
great warmtli, and moisture to foster a strong growth ^ 
leaves. The former belief, that I’elatively temperate 
Condi tionJ and steep hilFsides were best, has resulted 
in failures in tea-cultivation. A well-drained light soil, 
however, is necessary. Tea-planting has made some 
lit*t1e headway, outside the monsoon and adjacent coun- 
tries above named, in Natal and Uussian Caucasia ; it 
has also been attempted in the West Indies, Brazil, 
and Australia. • , 

The tea trade, being conceijied with the distribution, 
practically all over the temperate lands, of a. commodity 
from oTie particular region^ is associated with some 
curiosities of trans^rt. It was this trade which in the 
middle of last century caUed into existence the famous 
‘ China clippers ' — high-sfipcd sailing ships which by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope brought, tea to^the English 
markets with the least possible delay. TlKdJb*ick-tea,#or 
tea compressed into the form of bricks, was and still is 
produced in large quaijtities in China because this 
process recced its bulk to a niinim)im, a consideration 
of first importance to Ijie ^ stein of caravan transport to 
Russia and Tibet. This form of tea is unknown in^our 
own and other countries which are served by.se^-trans- 
port. Tlie black tea most familiar to us. and*the freen 

624.11 E 
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tea more comiijpiijy used in America, arc obtained 
riierely by difFeroit methods^ of i^eparing the leaf. ’ 

Mati or Paraguay tea is produced from the leaves of 
an ilex whicli flomishes in Paraguay anch, Southern 
Brazil. This tea is widely used in South America. 

Of the three proc^ucts of hot lands which are most 
familiar to us as articles of drink — namely tea, cotfee, and 
cocoa — tea, even though best suited by really tropical 
conditions, is the hardiest jdant ; it range^rom sea-level 
to 7,000 feet of elevation, and ranks strictly^as sub- 
ti’opical. (btfee occpiues an intermediate position in 
this respect between tea and cocoa, which is a strictly 
tropical plant. 

ColFee is obtained from a shrub or tree indigenous in 
Abyssinia, bearing a berry containing two seeds, the 
famil iar colfee-beai is of commerce. It is generally grown 
on well-watered slopes at elevations from 1,000 to 4,000 
feet, and requires a mean annual temperature of OS'" to 
70° Fahrenheit, though the Liberian coffee will flourish 
at lower altitudes. The chief trade has shifted away 
from its original centre. This was Yemen- in Arabia, 
which supplies the celebrated Mocha coffee, but the 
cxi)ort from that country now goes mainly to other parts 
of the Turkish Empire. Brazil is the chief producing 
country, the centre of producvion being in a group of 
States in the sou^^h-east— Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Minas Gcrag§. Coffee is also cultivated widely elsewhere 
in South America, in Central America, northward to 
Mexico, and in the West Indies. In India we find it 
pringpally in the ‘ south, in the elevated districts of 
Mysore, Coorg, &c. ; it is alsc produced lately in Java 
an^ other islands, but has been in great pas’t replaced 
by tea in, Ceylon, t African coffee does'not enter much 
into*^ commerce, though i^ is of some importance in 
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Nyasaland. A limited amoiftit is grown in Queensland 
and in Hawaii. 

Cocoa is more closely restricted in distribution ; it 
• may be te^nned an equatorial product. The small tree 
bears pods containing a number of seeds or beans ; the 
product has no connexion with Jhe cociHiut, and the 
more proper form of its mtme is#ca<^*ao. The tree is cub 
tivated at lower levels than coffee ; it demands a mean 
annual tenJJ^rature of 8(f anti a heavy rainfall— 50 
inches fpr more — witj^ no long dry season. It is indi- 
genous to tropical America, and is jiroduced mainly m 
Ecuador, Brazil, Trinidad, Ac. ; in the African island of 
San ThoilSe and in the Gold ( 'oast, and to a limited extent 
in fe’eylon and the Malay Archipelago, Cocoa, besides 
its use as a beverage, is the basis of chocolate, and the 
fftfr of the beans, or cocoa-butter, has varioim uses in 
phaniii.ey, 

Both the coffee and cocoa plants reipiire shading in 
early growth, and between the rows of them banai^^s and 
various other profitiible crops arc grown for this purpose. 

Other Food-products, &cf,of hot lands.— The cassava 
or manioc is a plant with Jarge tubercjiis I’oots, from 
which a kind of m#al is preiiared. The product appears 
in temperate lands in the ffimiliar form of tapioca. The 
plant is native in Brazil* but has been introduc«Ml into 
West Afiica, the Malay Archipelagt>, and elsewhere. 
There are two sorts of thu root, a bitterjind a swget. 
The bitter is of more importance commerciallf , though 
a poison has to be removed from the root by pi*es8ure 
and heat in preparing the productA The sw^eet cassava 
is not poisoyous, and is eaten as a vegetable. From the 
roots of various tropical plant# is prepip*e4 ; 

the true arrowi oot is of Amcrican-oiigin, and is produced 
especially in the West Indies. 

E 2 « 
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Of the great \|.umber of useful products which are 
} felded by the diftereut paliR trep, that of sago is One 
of the most tamiriar. Several kinds of palm yield it, in • 
South America and dlscvvhcre, but principally the sago- ' 
palm of the Malay Archipelago. This is essejitially 
a tree of e^iuxtorial t 3 j:j)e ; it flourishes best in low marshy 
ground, and yields its ♦product with easy preparation. 
The commercial demand for sago has caused the sago- 
})alm to take its })lace among those tropical trees and 
plants which are not only worked i'll their wild state, but 
aVe reared in plantations. 

Among tropical fruits there are not « few of which 
most dwellers in temperate lands only hear >'?itli envy, 
owing to the difliculty of transjiortingthefruit over King 
distances. Important exceptions are the haudna and 
2 nneapph. The large herbaceous plant which bears the 
banana requires a hot damp climate. ' Its extreme 
northern limit of cultivation is fquqd in* Florida, Egypt, 
an^ ^uthern Jajian ; its southern limit in Natal and 
Brazil. The banana trade is of particular importance to 
the West Indies. The orange, a natural produdt, as we 
ha^^e seen, of the Asiatic iivmsoon region, is also largely 
cultivated in the West Indies, Brazil, Queensland, &c. 

The date- 2 )alm is a charactei;i8tic product of the descii; 
regions (4a) in Asia and Aflica, ranging from India 
through Persia and Arabia t0‘ North Africa. It does 
nof ripen it§ - fruit* on European Mediterranean shores, 
but it kas been introduced into the dry lands of 
Mexico and the south-west (jf North America. The 
dried ^fruit, familiaF'in temperate lands, has little of the 
delicious flavour of the fresh fruib The tiwber, leaves, 
apd ^fibre of the tree arfc of great use in tha countries 
where^it js gi’own,/biit in general utility this palm is 
surp&ssedoby the coco-nnt palm. This tree has a very 
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wide range in Iiot lands, its inoti cluiracteristic and 
luxuriant growth is m the sca-shorc* as in the Pacific 
islands. The fruit or nut, which floats and is not 
affected % long immersion in the* sea, has been natu- 
lally ft'ansported by ocean currents. The kernel and 
the bud or ‘ palm cabbage^ as fooefe ; the Juice or ' milk ’ 
withiif the nut as a drink ; tlio oil pressed from the 
dried kernels, which are export(;^l in the form of ‘ copra ’ ; 
the ‘ coir ’ or fibres from the covering of the nut, used 
for mafving mats, blooms, Ac. ; the timber ; a juice 
from the flowers called ‘toddy,’ and boiled down for 
sugar or^listilled for the sph‘it known as arrack- .such 
are^the main products and uses of this tree. (^63^011 
and Madras yield the principal export of coco-nuts to 
the United Kingdom. 

In the yield of spleeH the lands of the monsoon type 
take the first place, and particularly tlie Malay islands 
and adjacent lands adid West Indian islands. Thus 
l)epper comes from Penang, Porneo, Riouw, Siam, «ind 
other lands in the vicinity ^)f Singapore, which has 
a large export trade in it, as well as from Southern 
India. Ueyloii ^nd the Tirchipelago «,re noted for 
cinnamon, which mas been introduced into the West 
Indies, &c. ; ginger, iiafjive in South-eastern Asia, has 
been similarly introduc^l into the West Indies, West 
Africa, and elsewhere. Nutmegs a^p* cloves come from 
the Moluccas (also called tile Spice Islands)*, and notaA)ly 
from the Panda group. Among the produdls of the 
West Indies may be mei^iioned allsnice (pinieiito),, while 
Mauritius ^nd other islands of the Western Indian«Ocean 
take a leadBig place in tlie sui:g)ly of vanilla. 

The production of tobacco in hot lands again ^llus 
trates the similarity of products between the .Asiatic 
and West Indian retrions of the Indian tvne h\ Thus 
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the chief producrliifip lands in this instance are Cuba, 
Jamaica, and otjier islands,* with Mexico, on the one 
hand, and Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands, India , 
(especiallj^ Bombay,"' Madras, and the Pufjjab)'and 
Southern China on the other. ** 

Quinine.—TIiis is Ihc chief of various medicinal ex- 
tracts from the bark of the cinchona trees, u^ed as 
a cure of or j^uard against fever. The tr^ is cliarac- 
teristic of the criuatorial legion of South America. 
Bequiring plentiful rain and steady teinj)eraturc mng- 
ing up to 70'' Fahrenheit, it is found inaiidy at eleva- 
tions from 5,000 to 8,000. feet, though* ranging 8,000 
feet higher or 2,000 feet lower. Its range is roughly 
from Bolivia to the north of the continent. (k*owing 
singly or in small clumps only in the dense forest, ^,be 
wild trees are not easy to find or to work upon when 
found ; there is therefoi’e the greater tendency to strip 
the bark recklessly, spoil the tree, and finally reduce 
the sfii)ply. These considei'ationt^, coupled with the 
importance of a good suipply of quinine agaii^^t fever 
in tropical lands, have caused cinchona plantations to 
be established^ elsewheic. *'An early attempt to do so 
in Algeria failed, but the tree has been introduced in 
Java, India, Ceylon, Jamaica, &c. 

Vegeta BLE* f*!BREs, Forest Products, &c. 

Cotton. *f ndia, providing almost 1 9 per cent, of the 
world s commercial supply, is the principal cotton-pro- 
ducing counti-y in jjot regions/, followed by Egypt with 
about*? per cent. In India the crop is gi’owrtHiot where 
the full monsoonal i-aini’ reacli it, but ratfier on lands 
af the opposite end of the scale as rpgarSs rainfall 
Thus^ftom^^of the* princqml cotton lands are found 
on the plateau eastwarc^ of the Western Ghats, which 
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shelter it from the heavy rmiis ; l^LiWhe black cotton 
soif retains moisture in a remarkable In Egypt tfie 
cotton crop, like others, depends on tlic irrigation sup- 
plied by the Nile ; almost the whole is grown on the 
black, •heavy alluvial soil of the delta. Experiments 
have been and are being made in ijeveral i»ou;itries with 
a view to establishing a cottofi crop on a commercial 
scale. Thi^ the West Indies supply a fine quality of 
sea-island cmton. Mexico, Brazil, and Peru grow cotton. 
In Afrtca, Nigeiia (where there is also a large native 
manufacture), the Anglo-Egyptifui Sudan, British E^t 
Africa and N 3 lisaland have all shown promise as cqtton- 
growing countries. Sofiic cotton is grown in Java. 

Jute stands next after cotton and fiax in importance 
ainong the vegetable fib^jcs, and this is essentially a pro- 
duct of the lands of Indian type, or more narrowly, of 
India itself, which supplies the best quality. Hot and 
moist conditions are liequired. The plant is an annual, 
and too heavy rain^ in the early stages of growth i^bad 
for it, but it stands flooding and is grown on alluvial 
lands, as in Bengal, where the crop is not liable to be 
spoiled by long drought. R is grown similarly in China 
and hi Egypt, as well as in Ceylon. The fibre is used 
chiefly for gunny-cloth and other coarse materials. The 
leaves arc used locally as food. • 

The hot lauds are riefi in a v ari^^of v(^etable fibres. 
There may be mentioned t!ie Manilla hen^ (from a plant 
of the banana kind), supplied as its name incttcates from 
the Philippine and neigybouring islands ; th*e ( Jiiqa grass, 
ramie oivrhea (from a plant of the nettle kindX grown 
not only In China 4)uf in lydia and the archipelago, 
Mexico, *North Africa, and to some degree in Central 
Europe ; and henequen or sisa! liemp, from ai^agave, t 
Central American product. The silk cottefn tr&, froii 
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the covering of i/^ jieed, supplies the ‘ vegetable down ’ 
u?*ed for stuffing oyshions, &c. coir of the coco-^iiit 
has already been* mentioned as a material for mats and 
brooms ; the Brazilian piassava is another fibie used for 
the latter purpose. 

Timber. Tlie forests of hot lands, pai*ticularly lands 
of the monsoon type, * supply certain valuablet hard- 
woods. The familiar names of ebony, rosewood, and 
cedar are applied raihe/loosely to the timl/er of various 
trees. Central America and the ©West Indies tire the 
main source of mahogany. Burma and Southern India 
supply teak. India is an example of a country where, 
aftei’ * the foi*ests had suffered severely from* reckless 
cutting, a careful management of the forests has iJeen 
undertaken by the Covernment. The greenheart of the 
Malay Archipelago, a very heavy wood and one of the 
strongest, is of value particularly in marine construction. 
It is also a favourite ivood for fisl^ing-rods. 

Rul^bei* has become commercially the most notable 
product of the equatorial forest regions. It took its name 
, from the early discover}' that it would rub out' pencil 
marks ; the n^me of India rubber indicates that the 
knowledge of it was obtained not from India but from 
the South American Indians. Its use as a waterproofing 
material raised the demand fo;' it, but in recent years 
this demand has been enoi’iuqu^ly increased by the rise 
of tlie manufa^^ture of rubl>er tyres. Rubber is a product 
of a number of tropical trees and climbing plants or 
vines. These on being cut or tapped yield a latex or 
juice. '/This is not tlfe sap of tlie plant. It^esembles 
milk, and like milk (though piX)bably not bj’ the same 
natural process) separates* if left standing, intd a cream 
' and a watery fluid. Fr<ois the cream rubber *18 prepared by 
processes of which the last is. vulcanization, a treatment 
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with sulphur under heat. This, i|| qjirried to excess, 
blackens and hardens tbe rubber into the material known 
as ebonite. 

Of, the world s rubl)er su])ply abftiit half comes from 
South America (Amazon basin, &c.), a third from Africa 
(Congo basin, <S:c.), the rcmaiiaUr is nminly Asiatic, 
from Ceylon and the JVlalay Pcnlnsola and islands. As 
in the case of other foi‘est products for which there is 
a large comntercial demand, the riil)ber trees and vines 
in theirbatural state have suffered from reckless cutting. 
When a product is collected from Jiere and there withifi 
a vast area of ti'opical fo]‘est, it is no easy mattej* to 
control the methods of procuring it, and to ensure that 
this is carefully done. Thus although the production of 
‘ wild ’ rublKir is as yet piore important than that of 
^pfantation’ rubl)er, plantations are increasing in 
number and im[)ortance. This is esjiecially the case in 
the Asiatic lands, wliQre the number of wild rubber- 
yielding plants is not so great as in America or Africa. 
Not only, however, in C'eyh^n, Malaysia, Burma, and 
Southern India, but in the Congo region and West Africa, 
and in tropical Australia, ri>l>ber plantations are being 
formed. The best^quiility of rubber is known as Para, 
from the chief port of export for the Amazon basin. 
The tree (of the genus ffevea) from which it is fnaiiily 
obtained grows best under extreme ^r^pica^ conditions ; 
on wet alluvial slopes by the rivers, under iemperatuf’es 
with an average daily range from 73° to 93'’ Fahrenheit 
or more. The collection of rubber is carfied op not 
only in B];^,zil but in Peru and Bolivia, and countries 
north there<ff to Centml Abierica. An impoi-tant rubber- 
yielding tibe which flourishes where the hevea will imt 
grow is a manihot (related to the iflauioc or cassavp). It 
flourishes in Noith-eastern Brazil on rather dry soil at 
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elevations up to4,QP0 feet*; it yields the rubl)er known 
as Ceara, and it gflso has bedn planted in Ceylon, India, 
and East and West Africa. The castilloa tree is charac- 
teristic o^ Peru and Central America ; it has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies as well as African and 
Asiatic plantations. rThe tree requires much moisture 
and a low situation. Other sources of rubber are too 
many to mention, but i^^ is clear that there arc possibili- 
ties of cxtendinj^ its culture under a variety^f conditions. 

Waxes, Gums, Dyes, Ammi^ other products of 
ftrests in liot lands there may be mentioned the wax- 
yieldjn^ trees, such as the palm which .bdhrs on its leaves 
a powder distinguished as Brazilian wax. From^the 
seeds of another South American palm vegetable ivory 
is made. There are also the, various gums and resips, 
like gunf arable, from a North African acacia, dammar 
(used for varnishes) from a Malaysian conifer, and lac, 
best known in the form of shellac, and produced by the 
action of an insect on the bi’anches of certain trees, 
principally in India. Thep there are the dye-stuffs, such 
as the logwood of the West Indies and elsewhere. An 
enonnous number of vegetable d^ es are known in India. 
The chemical production of dyes has caused the decline 
of the cultivation of some plants for dyes, notably the 
Indiad indigo. 


CHAPl’ER VI 

FISHERIES. ZOOLOGICAL REGIONS. 

Fisheries. The world’s great sea-fisheiies fall into 
a regional division not^unlikfe that of mad-ginal lands. 
By feir the most important fishing gi’ounds are those of 
the stellow seas MnJjing the cool temperate marginal 
kinds. The fishing gi’ounds best known to us occur in 
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the Nortli Atlantic Ocean, in parts \MJieiie there is a large 
extent of sliallow watey ov5r a broa(l»t;ontinental shelt. 
Thus the shallow North Sea on the Eiiroi)ean side 
and ithe Newfoundland banks on’ the American arc 
centred of the fishing industry. There are also, in the 
corresponding latitudes of Gic Pacific, iinpoHant fisheries 
carriechon chiefly by the Japan Ae. The fisheries of the 
United Kingdom (mainly Engjand) and the United 
States (inaitily tlie New England States) ai-e the greatest 
in the >forld, and tlie*annual value of their products is 
roughly ecpial. In Europe, Russia^ France, and Norwa^" 
have the^ largSst^ fishing industries after the United 
Kingdom ; those of Germany, Holland, and Denmark 
among the cool lands, and Spain, Portugal, and* Italy 
{lyiong the Mediterranean lands, though important, are 
much smaller. We have seen (chap, ii) that tlie North 
Atlantic fisheries extend far into Ai*ctic waters on the 
European side— to the»shores of Iceland, all round the 
north coast of Scaijdinavia, and into the Barents ^ea 
(commonly known as the A\yiifce Sea fishing ground). 
With the largely increased use of steam-engines in fish- 
ing vessels in recen| years, especially by Bittish fishermen, 
increased advantage .has been taken of distant fishing 
grounds which are ftnmd more profitable than waters 
nearer home. The in incipal fish of the English fisheries, 
taken in the ord^r of wcigl.t landcdpb a yearly average, 
are herring, haddock, cod, plhice, mackerel, hake, pilchard 
(for which the C\)rnish fisheries are particularty noted), 
ling, halibut, turbot, anjji sole. I^o^sters and crsjbs are 
the princb^al shell-fish, together with oysters, whioii have 
a more sdlitherly distribution, Whitstable and other 
places on the east coast of England being noted for 
them, as well as Brittany and the Shores of ihe^Bay of 
Biscay farther south. 
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The Norwegian grounds* yield chiefly cod and herring, 
besides salmon. *11116 salnidli fislierie's are important not 
only hero but in Scotland and Ireland. This fish, of 
course, ijeriodically inters rivers, and is one df theochief 
of game fish taken by anpjlcrs. The commercial mtching 
of salmon JkI?i been affected Ivy this consideration, sports- 
men being willing to ^ve such prices for the right to 
fish as may make it p^rofitable for the owners of the 
fisheries to stop nefting the salimni in ther rivers or off 
their mouths. On the west coi«st of North America 
(Alaska, Canada, aiumie Xorthern United States), how- 
eve;*, there is a great comn^prcial salmgnfisherj',and con- 
nected with it an important industry in canning the fish. 
The •Russians, besides their northern fisheries, have 
others in the Sea of Azov gind the (^asjiian. Large 
(piantitids of sturgeon are taken, and from their roes is 
preiiared the delicacy known as caviare. 

Canada and Newfoundland have a share (smaller, 
however, than that of the United States) in the Atlantic 
sea-fisheries of the Baiik^ and adjacent waters.^ Many 
French fishermen also work there. The Newfoundland 
banks extend •south-east that island to 50°~48" W. 
before the sea-floor sinks steejily to gi-eat depths. The 
cod and halibut are the princijial fish here ; elsewhere 
in 8t.* Lawrence and New England waters, herring, 
mackerel aniji othdi;ff8h are found in addition. Farther 
south the shftd, ale wife, and* menhaden (a fish yielding 
a useful d!l) are taken, and the oysters of Cliesapeake Bay 
are fivnous.* There^ are large^ fisheries in the (jlreat 
Lakesy the whitefish of which are particularl 3 ke 8 teemed. 

The Japanese fisheries^range from the Sea^of Okhotsk 
to* Awstralia. The Japanese also have taken no small 
"share tlie Western ('anadian salmon fishery. The 
fish cJ chife/ importance in their own seas of the tern- 
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perate regions include the •bonito. cattle, mackerel, 
tunfly, cod, sole, mullet^ eel^ and samipn, out of a very 
large variety, among which many are*unknown to us. 
The Chine^^e have extensive fisheries too, but they also 
import Jargely from Japan. The trepang or b6che-de- 
mer, a kind of sea-slug, is esteemed by the Chinese as 
a foodj^and fislieriesfor it c^ctend fi nm Malaysia through 
the Pacific islands to (Valifornia. 

Among th^ fisheries of the Medik3rranean Sea those 
for the tunny, sardine^ and anchovy are valuable. The 
Mediterranean contains a notably small variety of fisK 
The collection rf)f sponges is carried on .in the Aegeaii 
and Eastetn Adriatic scas.ancf oft' the shores of Tunifand 
Triifoli. There is a corresponding sponge fishery in the 
waters of the Raliamas and Florida. 

'The Meditcrraiicaii (especially Italy) is also^he chief 
centre for the commercial collection of coral. In this 
connexion it may lie observed that articles of marine 
origin used for ornament are characteristic i)roduct8 of 
the warm seas. Tlftis the marine turtle, wliich yields 
tortoiseshell, has a very wid^ range on trojneal coasts, 
riic \)est (juality of the slydl comes from the Malay 
Archipelago (particularly (Glebes, New (biinea, and 
intermediate islands) ; the West Indies and Brazil also 
uipply it largely. Peatls are formed by certain mol- 
luscs by a process of secretion whicji in nature takes 
place probably roTind a dc^d parasfit). Th*e chief pearl 
fisheries are found in the ]\Ialay seas, on Jlie West 
Australian coast, to the north of (Jeylon, .in the Per- 
sian Gulf (with other fisheries iiAir Karachi, ^t the 
Bahrein isj^^nds, and, in# the Red Sea), at Margarita 
Island and elsewhere in We^ Indian* waters, in the 
Gulf of California and the Bay of Panama, and ii/some 
of the lagoons of the Pacific island. Motfier-of pearl 
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has a similar bfit less lodil range. I’earl mussels are 
ft)uud in a nuni];)ef of western rivers in Europe •and 
America, and especially in (ierraany and in C^hina. The 
Chinese cause river, mussels to fonn pearls inserting 
in them ^me nucleus, even tiny metal images of JJuSdha. 

The food“^sheries ^)ossess more or less of local impor- 
tance in Aiost maritimt5 coiititries and islands, ^and in 
many of the densely inhabited liot lands— India, for 
example — their iiikporttincc is great, andT the variety 
of fish used for food is very large in comparison with 
tJiat found in the temperate seas. The artificial rear- 
ing of fish in. confined waters is carri/Kl on to some 
ext^?iit in the Mediterranean, ^is it w?is by the ancient 
Homans. Ojsters arc l)i*ed by this method, aiAl it 
appears i)ossible to apply it to unconfiiied vvafci*s, as 
young plaice have been silccessfully established ‘‘in 
North Sea waters (Dogger Bank). Another method, of 
stocking with eggs or small fry tlie imieli -fished North 
Atlantic gi'ouiids, has also bee*ii attempted. Eggs of 
trout, shad, and other fish have been introduced into 
rivers where such fish dT) not naturally live, ‘and the 
carp, one of the very few food-fishes wliich can be bred 
and reared in captivity in the sense in which the domes- 
tic animals arc, supplies an industry of some importance 
in Chipa and in Germany. • 

Other Marine J^roducts. 6f the many other commer- 
cial products of t1*e sea sopie notice should be taken 
here, IJie oils obUined from marine animals and fish 
are numerojis. Such, Ijesides those from the whales and 
other* Arctic aiiimalft, are thosd of the dugoiig, grampus 
and j^rpoise, cod, hake, hadilock, menliacleh, herring, 
sturgeon, shark,' and mahy other fish. Sepia is prepared 
, from* the fluid of a guttle fish. From the swimming 
bladdet’s gf« various fishes isinglass is prepared, for use 
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in clarifying wines and beers, in confecti6nery, in making 
cements, and for other jmrjioses. Thrqe principal kinds 
are distinguished as ‘ RussiaTi ’ (a prodiiet of the Caspian 
and Blacl^ Sea fisheries), ‘ Penang ’, and ‘ Brazilian 
Leatlicfs are made from such skins as the seal and 
porpoise, and the ornamental leather >caljcd shagreen 
from t^iose of the shark ifnd ray. SeaMeed^of various 
sorts is used as food in Japan, C liina, Malaysia and 
other lands ;>al8o as manure ; it* is burnt for kelp (as in 
Iceland^ind Scotland, the (Jiaiinel Islands and Brittany), 
from Avhich iodine is made ; it has other chemical use^ 
also. Salt is produced by the evtiporation of sea water 
on a larg# scale id manyjiancfs. 

a)ological Regions. Students of zoological disti’i- 
bution or zoogeography have divided the world! into 
sdries of great regions acCoi'ding to differences in their 
fauna. This division will be outlined here for the sake 
of establishing a connexion between it and the physical 
regions. These regions have not such a close relation- 
ship with climate aif have the vegetation regions. ^The 
fauna of Madagascar, for inst^ice, differs so widely from 
that of the neiglibouring continent of Africa that it is 
sometimes assigned to a separate region. In connexion 
with the zoological regions the distribution of the fur- 
bearing land animals anS of the birds yielding V9,luable 
feathers may be briefly oonsidered. Various authorities 
vary the divisions, but th^ map (h^. 0) ^ows a well- 
recognized system of animal realms. Anothej division 
may also be quoted, as»the names (some of .which differ 
from those of the ‘reahns’ illusti%ted) are conftnonly 
met with : fiolarctic f egion, covering the greater part of 
North America and Northern Bhrope an*d Asia ; Sonoran 
region, Southern North America ^.Mediterranean region, 
the Mediterranean and adjacent lands of -ijurope and 
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Africa, extendiijg ^encc 4n a wide belt to China and 
e^apan ; Oriental r^gxow, India, F/irther India and Malay- 
sia ; Neotro^ykdl region, Central and South America; 
Ethiopian 9 YGig\o\\ Africa except that part included in 
the Mefliteri’anean ; Malagasy region, Madagascar ; 
Anstralian, Polynesian, aial Hawaiian regions. 

The best furs, sucl» as rhose^ of the iiiartQin, fox. 
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ermine, musk-rat, mink, otter^ •beaver, and squirrel, are 
mostly obtained from northeria countries. The winter 
coats of anin^ls in these couptrics are*themost valuable, 
an'd the ^har'Ser the winter the better the fur. These 
considerations result in a strotigly marked contrast, 
commfercially, betweten the Holurctic region, the richest 
in fur-’bearing animals, and tho. Mediterranean, the poor- 
est. In the Oriental, Ethiopian, and Neotropical regions 
we find the large animals whose pelts are valuable, but 
practidklly * none of the smaller, thouirh the South 
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American chinchilla is a notable Exception. In tli# 
Australian region some «f the kangaroos yield useful furs, 
and in this region and in South America the opossum is 
takcR. TlA skins of several animals In warmer countries, 
with ceJarser hair, are useful for purposes other than 
clothing; as, for example, ||5opaijh^ion, ancl tiger skins 
for rugif. 

The distribution of birds whoise feathers form impor- 
tant articles of commerce is different. The Ilolarctic 
region i^ pool in ‘thenf; except for a few such birds as 
the eider-duck. The Mediterranean region is again poor. 
But the Oriental region and the southern continente are 
rich;^ especially the tropical parts with their brightly 
coloured birds ; there are also the ostrich in Africa and 
adj^icent parts of Asia, and the South American rhea. 


CHArTER VII 

MINING ANI> MANUFACTURES 

Libtribution of Minemls. Coiisicferations aflfectiifg Distribution 
»of great Industries. 

It is impossible to lay* down any very definite laws 
as to the physical conditmns under which metafs and 
minerals do or do not occur. Nor-d&es ih follow that 
because rocks of a certain geological age bear certain 
minerals in one country, they will do so elsewhere. We 
associate carboniferous rocks witli, coal, but in ,New 
Zealand thwy yield none ; the coal there comes €rom 
younger roeftfe. The diStriSutioi^of minerals, considered 
commercially, involves seveml questions. Speaking 
broadly, they belong to the older rocks, and wher# juch 
rocks are folded and denuded so^as to be exposed at the» 
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jfurface, there iJ/inhig is likely to begin. Very deep 
mining is a later' development. Folding and exposure 
by denudation suggests mountainous or hilly country. 
The harder rocks are, broadly speaking, less ‘productive 
of minerals than the softer, and the main range of a 
mountain system lees so than its flanking ranges. If, 
then, the mineral wealth of a country usually lbs in or 
near its hills or mountains, that rules out our lowland 
regions as productive mineral regions, except in case of 
interruption of the lowlands by mountains or hvlls, such 
?i8 the Urals in Russia. This would leave the main yield 
of piinerals tolhe marginj\l lands and Jiighlands, and this 
is broadly true (compare Fig. ^0). 

The great productive mineral lands are the. United 
States first of all, with a remarkable variety and richness 
of minerals ; South Africa, celebrated only for gold and 
diamonds ; and Australia, possessing a greater variety. 
With the United States Alaska should be included, and 
C?^da and Mexico associated. The mineral resources 
of Canada are in great part undeveloped. In South 
America the countries especially productive of minerals 
(notably copper and silver) are Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. 
In Europe the chief countries with a miscellaneous 
production of minerals are Russia (Caucasian region, 
Umlg^, South Russia, &c.), Germany, Spain, France, 
and Austria-Hun^pry ; Britain with its coal and Sweden 
with its iron rank high mainly on the strength of these 
single products. The Asiatic countries do not rank 
high^ relatively and generally, in mineral production. 

When minerals are discovered, such questions as 
these have to be answered : IS the deposit s<S^ placed as to 
be easy or diflicult to extract ? Are fuel or \ftiter-power, 
and water for other*' purposes, to be liad ? Are there 
goo5 means of transport? Js labour to be had locally ; 
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or again, will immigrant workers <be<* suited by thf 
climate? and so forth.* The extrenfe richness of a 
deposit ma^ make it worth men’s while to contend with 
very'great* difficulties in these connexions. Thus, we 
have afready (chap, ii) noticed the arctic conditions 
in which the rich \ ukon goldfields are worked. At 



the opposite extreme are the desert condHions of the 
Western Australian goldfields, such as Coolgardlfe, which 
draws its water-supply from a dis^jince of *330 ipiles. 
pie richness of the minerals must be great, and the 
industry weH established, befor^ such h^avy works are ' 
undertaken*; or, again, before mining is carried to such 
great depths as it is in some miOing centrest In the 
latter case increase of temperature and rock-liressure, 

F 2 
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Hnd consequent difficulties connected with ventilation 
and the safety M the mines, have to be met. tem- 
perature may increase at the rate of a degree (Fahrenheit) 
for 50, 100, or even 200 feet. Starting fronf a surface 
temperature of 50“, the middle rate would "give a 
temperature^ of 100^ at 5,^00 feet depth ; but some 
mining is done at liighcr temperatures than this. 
Nevertheless, we find npnes carried to a depth of 4,000, 
5,000 or even more feet in the old-established copper- 
fields of Michigan ; 4,000 feet In the Transv*Aal gold 
I’egion, and similar depths in Australia and elsewhere. 
In England and Belgium, where coal 1^ a vjtal factor 
in industry and commerce, wd find it mined at depths 
betw’een 8,000 and 4,000 feet, and it becomes worth 
while to explore for it by deep borings in new' fields^ as 
in Kent’' 

Political considerations sometimes make the w'orking 
of minerals difficult or impossible. Some nations have 
no^learnt to develop the mineral^ in their lands and 
establish trade in them, Ipit at the same time foreigners 
are prevented from doing so. China is an example. 
It is believed to be richer in coal than any other 
country ; its fields include one of 30,000 square miles’ 
area in the south of Shansi, where the coal-beds • crop 
out oh hill-sides and can be w orked easily. Iron, copper, 
tin, antimony, and, quicksilver are among other minerals. 
The Chinese mine crudely fl)r their own supply, but the 
regulatibns under which foreigners have been allowed 
to w(\rk mihes havq created difficulties. Morocco is an 
extrcfme instance ; of the minerals here,, beyond a 
general idea of richness in gold, iron, aitdmony, and 
Ibadj little is known, owing to difficulties ‘of dealing 
with^the Crpvemmeait and the people. 

Gold. ‘The comparatjive' poverty of Europe in gold 
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is noteworthy. The same, judging h|^ Jjroduction, migly; 
be &id of Asia ; but iij Tibet and ottfer parts mineral 
wealth is wholly or practically undeveloped. The 
follojving niire the chief producing countries : South 
Africa, .the United States (with Alaska), Australasia, 
Russia (chiefly Asiatic), Mexico, •Indifi, and Canada. 
Of the * totals from tliese jandf^ the African produce 
ovef one-third, the United States over one-fifth, 
and the Austi’alian one-sixth. ^Thefe are considerable 
fluctuatimis in some oases. The American, the Mexi- 
can, and (except during the years of the Roer War^ 
the African output has generally increased * the Russian 
keeps pretty stepdy ; the Australasian, and especially 
the tJanadian, has in some recent years shown raai’ked 
decrease. The States of the plateau region in America, 
in ‘addition to Alaska, are rich in gold — O^olorado, 
California, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, Montana, and 
Arizona. All the Australian States and New Zealand 
produce gold ; roughly, half of the Australian produiJtipn 
is from Western Australia. 

Silver. The North American plateau region, in 
Mexico and the United States (Nevada, Colorado, 
Montana, Utah, iflaho^ &c.), supply over two-thirds of 
the world 8 production of silver. Australia, Canada, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile, with J^pan, are important soufees of 
supply. European countfies, notably •Germany, Spain, 
and Austria, produce silver also, but only O the extent 
of a tenth of the world’s production. Silver is c<«nmonly 
associated with other metals, notabW lead ^Tnd coj)per. 
The United States and S^ain yield lead largely. • 

Copper. •The United States again leads, with more* 
than three-*fifths of the world’s production. Again we 
find the plateau region (chiefly in Arizona and JMqptana, 
with Mexico) rich in the metal ; but there ns afso a 
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popper district ip Itlichigj/a, near Lake Superior, extend- 
ing into Canada^r Mexico yiel(}s less than a twelfth of 
the world's pri)diiction, and still smaller proportions 
come from Spain and Portugal, Japan, Aubtralis^ and 
Chile. Tlie metal, however, is widely distributed. 

Tin, on the other# hand, i| rather local in distribution 
and production. Thfe Straits Settlements, the 
islands of Banka and Billiton, supply the greater 
proportion. Boliv^ia and Austmlia provide a consider- 
able share ; the ancient source supply in Cocmwall is 
'still drawn upon. 

Precious Stones are in great parb products of hot 
or warm regions. South African mines stanrf practically 
alone as the source of diamonds, though Brazil also has 
mines. Burma, Ceylon, and^Siam form a distinct gem- 
region, J ielding rubies and sapphires. Colombia is noted 
for emeralds. In the United States and Australia 
precious stones are of minoj* value, and the only 
EjiR^pcan gems of first-rate importance are the opals of 
Hungary. 

Zinc is .an important mineral product of Germany, 
Belgium, the.iUnited States and elsewhere ; quicksilver 
of Spain, Italy and Austria, California, Peru, &c. The 
rare and valuable platmum^comeB largely from the 
Urals. Nickel and cohalt are 'I’oimd in Ontario, and also 
in New Calpdoniu., The remarkably light metal alumi- 
iwum is produced from hamitej which is widely dis- 
tributed, and cryolite is used in the process ; this last has 
been mentioned (chap, ii) as a product of Greenland. 
Salt^ being obtainable both iii the form of rock-salt and 
• from underground salt watdrs or sea-wat^3r, is widely 
produced for local consumption, and no lArge propor- 
tion enters into iptcmational commerce. Among the 
various ofher minor minerals there are some few of 
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which the distribution is closfely rel|te4 to climatic con- 
ditfbns. Thus horax i§ obtained (ampng other sources) 
from the saline efflorescence of lakes (9v marshes in the 
Am^ricam desert or semi-desert i»cgions, the Mohave 
desert, in North America and that of Atacama in the 
south ; it also occui*s in similar districts o^ Central Asia. 
Certaiy manures are obtamed ifndcr similar conditions, 
such as the nitrate of soda from the dry districts of 
Chile and Peru. 

Petroleum qr rook oil is produced mainly in the 
United States and in the Russian oilfields of the Cau- 
casus district, to the extent respective!}* of about three- 
fifths and one-fifth of the world’s supply. The use of 
the*various petroleum products has been greatly widened 
in recent years. They not only provide the bulk of illu- 
minating oils, but also supply the fuel for internal com- 
bustion engines— that type of engine which has recently 
been so wonderfully improved and so largely adapted to 
motor vehicles, boats, ships, and aeroplanes, &c. QjJTucl 
is also used for firing steam engines, and the use of.petro- 
leum in lubricants has increafed. For these reasons oil- 
fields have been opened up ylse where th^yi in the United 
States and Russil, as in Canada (Alberta, &c.), Trinidad, 
Galicia and Romania, Byrma, Java, Sumatra and Borneo. 
The United States prodijce oil from several fields, chief 
among which are the California, tlict Kansas and Okla- 
homa, Texas and* Louisiai^, Ohio, fndian^, and Illipois 
and Appalachian (Pennsylvania, &c.) fields. The Appa- 
lachian was the first lo be developed, as might be ex- 
pected from its positioif in the easl of the States^ where 
early com^iercial development took place. Asphalt is 
a produeffof petroleum undei^ exposure to the a^r. ,It 
is worked in the so-called pitch lake of Mmdad, ini 
Cuba and elsewhere ; a valuable asphaltic* Umesfone is 
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obtained in theJV'a* de Tpvers, Switzerland. Natural 
^8, which frequently accompanies petroleum, is put to 
both domestic ancl industrial use. 

Paraffin is produced chiefly from the rocks known as 
oil-shales, in Central Scotland, in New South Wales, &c. 
Ozokerite, a, mineral wax used in candle-making, is 
a product of the Carpathian inountains (Galicia). 

Coal and Iron. The countries which lead in the pro- 
duction of coal and ^in the iron industry are those which 
lead in manufacturing industries generally, so [hat the 
geography .of coal and iron may be taken as an introduc- 
tion to that of tJie gre'at manufactures. , 

Cdal. Omittiog China, t^^her^ the ^roductibn cannot 
be estimated, and a few other countries where cofJ is 
raised in such small quantities as to be of no commercial 
importance, it is found that kbout 85 per cent, of file 
world’s production is mined in three countries— the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. The 
United States’ iiroduction approaches two-fifths of the 
woilcTs total ; that of the United Khigdom three-tenths. 
Germany raises less than {v fifth. Then, with proI>ortions 
‘ranging from four down to one per cent, or less, follow 
Austria-Hungary, France, Belgium, Russia, Japan, India, 
Canada, Australasia (chiefly New South Wales). There is 
some s^iall production in the Transvaal and elsewhere in 
South Africa, in iqost Europcii countries, in Sumatra, 
Mexico, and ‘Peru. **Coal also occurs elsewhere where it 
is worked litfle or not at all, so that it is widely distri- 
buted ; and [his distribution as marked on a map appears 
rather* deceptive unless the very unequal distribution 
qf production is kept in mind. ^ ^ ^ 

The areas of chief production in the United States are 
^^ii/a fiorth-eastern grojjp extending from. Pennsylvania 
and Western Virgifiia westward to Illinois, and in 
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Alabama^ But the richest cqp,lfieldgjaif probably in the 
plateau region of the west— Colorado^'&c. In Englaifd 
and Wales the chief fields are in SouAh Wales, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland, 
Derby sjiire and Nottinghamshire, and Staffordshire ; and 
in Scotland in the Clyde-Forth ajea. •In •Germany the 
chief fields are the Ruhr Uisin and neighbouring fields ; 
the Saar field ; the Silesian field, centring on Beuthen ; 
and the Saxon (Zwickau). 

Whci^as the IJnit(;d Kingdom exports more than a 
third of its coal (by value), the United Sbites exports 
hardly a fourttjenth part. Gernfany exports, but also 
imports fft)m Britain, asj;he ( German fields lie far inTand, 
whA-eas there is jiractically direct sea transit between 
some of the British fields and the German seaboard. 
A^ bearing uiion the expbrt trade from Gre^ Britain, 
moreover, it itf to be observed that coal differs gi’eatly in 
(piality and utility, and, particularly, as regards utility 
for certain purposes, thus a coal largely exported from 
South Wales is particularly suitable for use in the 
furnace?} of steamships, &c. •This steam coal is of the 
nature of anthracite, which is the class of coal containing*^ 
the greatest propirtion of jiure carbon, gives great heat 
with little flame and no smoke, and, as it does not 
light easily, is used foi^such special purposes as blast 
furnace work requiring high tcmpei’a^ures. The South 
Wales steam coaf, however buims nfore erf'sily and with 
more flame than true anthracite. Below coalt^withlhe 
extreme proportion of*carbon are ranked the bitumin- 
ous coals, which include those molfet useful for general 
purposes ; ^nd l)elow these again, with the smallest pro; 
portion ot carbon, lignite. TWs last \% not familiar ^in 
England, but is mined in several European countries,, 
especially in Germany, while twice* as mudr, li^iitc as 
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true coal is raid'd |n Aus^^ria-Hungary. Lignite gener- 
^ly belongs to a* younger geological formation than •true 
coal (though not always) : it is usually brown and may 
retain something of the character of the wood Jfrom 
which it has been formed ; it bums with muc^ smoke 
and little heat,* On^the other hand, some lignites are 
not easily distinguished froAi true coal and ar^ almost 
equally valuable ; this applies, for example, to some of 
the coals of the w^steA plateau region in the United 
States, the bulk of which are ligqites. ^ i 

• The exhaustion of coal-supplies is a matter frequently 
discussed and«of prime importance to, Great Britain, 
whdfee industrial commerce is ^ closely associated with 
her wealth in coal. An estimate based on the rale of 
coal-production at the l)eginning of this century foretold 
the exhaustion of the British* coalfields during the nSxt 
century, together with those of France,^ Bohemia, and 
Saxony ; on the other hand, the Alsatian, Belgian, and 
Westphalian fields were estimated to last from six to 
eight hundred years. * 

Iron is so widely disft'ibuted that ores cohtaining 
* less than 25 per cent, of the metal are hardly mined at 
all, and an ore must be very rich indeed if it is mined, 
as North Swedish ores arc, under comparatively difficult 
conditions as to transport, &0! (chap. ii). Britain has 
excellent iron ores in the Clev^and district of Yorkshire, 
in NorthamJ)ton8Hire, Lincolnshire, 'Cumberland and 
North Lg^ncashire (Furness), Staffordshire, and Scotland. 
Large quantities of ore, however, must be imported, 
especMly from SpaiVi and Sweden. The position of the 
ironworks is on or near the cqalfields (jj. 94), thus 
t^e Cleveland district HS-ve the Durham fields at hand, 
and even the South Welsh fields, where iron ore is not 
abundant,, have ironworks. Sweden, which besides the 
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northern mines nas oiners n^tn-wefi Stockholm, has 
prrflctically no coal (though plenty of;iyood) for smeltii?g 
the* ore. Spain exports nine-tenths «f the product ot 
rich mine® in the north and south.* There is a valuable 
field in Luxemburg and Lorraine, in which both Germany 
and France have a share ; but G^jrmaiiy has to import 
largely. Russia has iron* mine® at Krivoi Rog in the 
south near the Donets coalfield, in tlie Urals and else- 
where. In the United States ly far the richest field is 
about lake Superior* in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Other districts are in the south, from Texas to 
Georgia (especially Alabama) ; in the north from Iowa 
to Massachusetts, and .the western marginal re^ons. 
Oflihe world’s production of iron ore the United States 
supplies roughly two-fifths, Germany one-fifth, Britain 
(uie-eighth. Of pig-iron *the United States, jivhere the 
vast manufactures are practically supported by the home 
supply of ore and motel, produces a slightly larger pro- 
portion of the world’s supjily, Germany consid^ably 
over one-fifth, and Britain one-sixth. The three coun- 
tries together, thus making flllly four-fifths of the world’s 
pig-iron, make an even larger proportiop of its steel. 

Manufactures. 

• . . . • 

Comideratiom affcciing the Distribation of great 

Lidustries, 

• 

The three leading reasons for the gcographi(^l position 
of a manufacturing centre or district ase usually set 
down as— -ease of obteining ra^ material, si)(J)ply of 
power (whether fuel.foi® machings or water-power), and 
easy accessibility to markets*Tor the* finished product. 
The easiest way of obteining raw material woul(f be t(^ 
establish the manufacture .at the source of* it. But this 
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arrangement is rlthf r unc ^rAception than the rule in tne 
case of the grealf.r industries. . For example, neither 
Lancashire nor !tny other great cotton-manufacturing 
region in Europe is itself, or is anywhere neaf, a region 
supplying the raw material. Modern facilities of trans- 
port, howevcF, especially ocean-transport, have made it 
possible for manufacturing centres to draw upon/iistant 
sources of supply for raw material, and to be established 
at or near the source of* power, coal or water. The use 
of coal as a source of power is a (icvclo^jmcnt ofi a com- 
paratively modern period. But many industries in an 
old industrial ciountry like England wcne already long 
estaSlished where we now* find them. In tliese cases 
the presence of coal was obviously not a first cause of 
the establishment of an industry in a particular locality, 
but it stBongthened its establishment there, and some- 
times drew it away from other localitiesl. An earlier 
source of power was water. Water-power is not so 
marl^dly local in distribution as coal, so it is not to the 
same extent a cause of the concentration of industries 
in thickly-populated distftets. When it is stated of 
a manufacturing town or district that good water-power 
is available, it may be assumed that there is a river 
falling or flowing in sufficient gnd steady volume and 
force to drive machines. TIui^ ihe European countries 
making the gi*eateat use of watw-power in proportion to 
their totals of mecBanical pevver used'in industries are 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden, mountainous lands 
with little «r no coal but niahy rapid rivers. This 
suggests that we sh^l not find water-power used (at 
least on any considera^ble 8cal») where river% flow slug- 
gisjily^over flat chuntry,TTr where they run very low in 
•dry seasons. On the other hand, it is possible with the 
moderft deyelopmenf of cleqtricity to distribute power 
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generated by water. Watefe,lls dqlv(( the machinery 
generating the electricity, which is conveyed through 
cables to the points where it is needed to drive manu- 
facturing fnachinery, railway engines or tramway cars, 
or to bo used in processes of reducing metals (aluminium, 
for instance, the factories for which are*gefterally estab- 
lished v^here water-p^wer •is available), or in lighting. 
Sometimes it is worth con veyinj^ electricity for great dis- 
tances to important centres of population and industry. 
Thus \\iinnipeg,#in tlic interior lowland of Canada, is 
supplied from a distant source, and there are histances i’A 
the United State's of the conveyance of Kilectricity over 
a hundred or evcji two hundred miles or more from the 
source of its generation by water-power. Lightirjg by 
tWs method may be indirectly of great commercial 
importance. Thus, by its means it is possible in the 
north, remote 'from coal supplies, to carry on industries 
and commerce througti the long hours of darkness in 
winter. 

It has been said above that the presence and use 
of coal as a source <»f ineAanical powei; may have 
strengthened an indus?try previously existing in a certain 
locality. In thafi^casp it is necessary to go back in the 
history of the industry tahnd first causes for its establish- 
ment in that locality, ^or instance, the establishment 
of woollen and cloth industries in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire may b*e first connected with ^he extensive 
moorland pastures for sheep there ; they wer <4 already 
important in the eighleenth century. But there was 
plenty of pasture elsewhere in Britain, and we fin^ these 
same industries flourfehiitg at an>arlier date along the 
Cotswolds*and at other placesm the Vest and jouth, 
and in Norfolk—localities which they hav^ partly or^ 
wholly deserted since the use of coal and infreduefion of 
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i]jiachiuery streiJ^il&ned fhe Yorkshire manufactures. 
The old processes of bleaching used to require open 
grassland on whibh the cloth could be laid out ; linen is 
still so treated. Pul-c streams were necessary* and some 
waters gained an early fame as specially suitable to 
textile industries. Soch were those of the Wupper, in 
the valley of which is^now*the great German# textile 
centre of Elberfeld-Barnien. The Irish linen district of 
Ulster and the Lanefashire manufacturing district (where 
wool was manufactured before cotton), possessedtdistinct 
physical advantages for these industries. Climatic con- 
ditions were (aftd are) also^important j t!ius t^e climate 
of Ulster is said to be particularly good for the bleaching 
procQss, and cotton-spinning reejuires a moist climate, 
which Lancashire provides, for in a dry atmosphere t]ie 
yam becomes brittle and therefore difficult to work. 

The iron industry, again, provides an Illustration of 
the determination of the place, of an industry by the 
pre^ce of coal. Down to the eighteenth century there 
was ail iron industry in Sussex, and local timber was 
.used as fuel for smelting, to the destruction of the forests. 
Industries involving the use of iron are of course very 
widely distributed; for instance,, we find in districts 
devoted mainly to a particular industry the manufacture 
of machinery required for thatdhdustry ; in agricultural 
centres the qianuf^gfure of agAcultural implements and 
m^hinery, and so on. The manufacture of iron and 
steel goffds has many bmnehes, and in one centre or 
another there may ^le a tendency to specialize in one 
branch or another, independently of any other local 
industry. Thus Sheffield has *be0n famous ^or cutlery 
a»d tools from early times, and though header goods, 
such as^armour-plat^, have been added tb its products, 
its industry 'remains chiefly identified with cutlery and 
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tools in the minds of most ^eople.^ ^ong before th<^ 

uses^of coal and steam ^ were though t"K)f, that industry 

was established, and the original geogi*aphical reasons 

for tliis hdve become obscured by dthers. At Sheffield 

the earliest metal-workers found ironstone near the 

surface. Forests were at hand fo^fuel.* Several small 

streams^ feeders of the riVer Bon, ran down narrow 

valleys. On the high ridges above these the primitive 

smelting fires could be exposed to tlffe blast of prevailing 

winds. The power of the streams could be used to turn 

grindstones. The position of Sheffield is striking, lying* 

as it does within" touch of the great textile district of the 

West Riding of Yorkshire, yet having no share in that 

industry. Solingen, situated high above the Wi\pper 

v^ley, and celebrated for centuries for its cutlery and 

tools, is a German parallel to Sheffield. 

We have seen (pp. 90, 91) that both Britain and 
Germany import iron ores, and in the United States the 
ores of the Lake Suj)erior and other districts are largely 
conveyeji to the Pittsburg district, where coal, petroleum, 
and natural gas are abundanf, and there are produced 
large proportions of the pig-Sron (about a-quarter), steel 
(nearly half), andiron and steel goods made in the whole 
country. The general rule is that iron ore is conveyed 
for working to the locality of coal, not coal •to the 
locality of ore, where th8 two do noi^bccui; in sufficient 
quantities together. Modern transport cc-n thus make 
good the failure of a locM ore supply. Wh»n in an 
industrial district both local iron jpid locafcoal fail, as 
ultimately they must, it remains to be seen whether the 
industry can be maintained in itsvplace^by the importa- 
tion of boQi. 

When particular industries are t^jus attraated to the 
locality of a coalfield, the natural tendency "is towards 
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close crowuiug, pupUiVbblUlJ, <tliu nc UUllllCUt LiiC3 luOdi 
of any importan^i industrial district* m ith a number of 
large towns dole together. But sometimes important 
manufacturing indilstries may not be concentrated in 
towns entirely. For instance, the Irish shii't^aking 
industry, whfch 'centres on Londonderry, is still carried 
on to a considerable tocnf in the peasants’ pottages 
over a wide extent of ^country. A more striking and 
rare example is tfiie cotton manufacture which has 
sprung up in the cotton-growiiig •districts of th# United 
f^tates (No'rth Carolina, South C^arolina, &c.). Here is 
an industry wlft^se positioij is not det^nhined^by that of 
a coalfield, but by the source »f the raw material—the 
cotton-fields —and by the existence of better, water- 
power than is obtainable the older north-eastejn 
cotton-manufacturing district. The natural geogi*aphi- 
cal result is that this manufacture, in the South-eastern 
States, is not concentmted in a, number of large towns 
clo^ together. The towns are few, scattered, and small, 
but here and there over a wide area cotton-mil^ stand, 
.generally in small groups, *among the cotton-fields. 

Just as a small industry serving local needs probably 
owes its creation, iudei^endently* of any geographical 
cause, to the ability of one man <^r a group of a few men in 
satisfying those needs, so thcre.are some great industries, 
serving wid^r m^lrj^ets, estabfished where there is no 
special geogsaphical irifluenoe upon them, and traceable 
to the skill of a few. In America instances are not 
uncommon the hi^e shoemaliing industry of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, is traced to the settlement there of an 
immigrant British she^^^ker ih thts seventee»th century. 
Ift ol4er industrial lands such origin may be Impossible 
• to tracQ, though personal influence on development, such 
as that exercised by inventors of machinery, is obvious. 
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But once a large body of expert work|i’*sfin a particular# 
industry has been collected in a partigjilar place it is 
not easily dispersed. There is no strorig geographical 
reasop noA^, in respect of either raw material or fuel, 
why the* potteries of Staffordshire (Stoke-upon-Trent) 
should be situated exactly where th^y ara The industry 
has grown up, largely owing tcp personal genius like 
that of the Wedgwoods and other famous manufac- 
turers, till it has reached the 8ta|e of* maintaining itself 
in its pla4^c while ^rawing supplies of both raw material 
and fuel from elsewhere. Local clays originaHy sufficed 
for the works, and at an early ktage a well-known 
pottery waS produced which was glazed by the use* of 
comiAon salt. In this connexion the presence of the 
old-established salt works in Cheshire, close at hand, is 
of geographical interest. 

We have made various comparisons and distinctions 
between Great Britain, Germany, and the United States 
in respect of industrial conditions. But if the matter is 
viewed regionally, the comparisons are in some cases 
altered a&id the distinctions m’e less marked. If we 
compare the western marginal lands of ^urope with 
the eastern marginal lands of North America, we find 
that these lands are closply similar in the production 
of coal and iron, and in«Jhe distribution and activity 
of industry, but the European region the more pro- 
ductive, and its iifdustries are greafffi*. ^^e speak of 
Great Britain having to import iron ore from §weden 
and Spain, while the United States has its own supply ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the distance frona^ the 
Superior iroy-field to the Bittsburg coalfield is not very 
much shorter than that from •Spain 6r Sweden^ t<i 
England. 

There is both similarity and contrast between *the 
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(Climate of thelpr|icipal jjiuropean and North American 
industrial areab. Those of Britain and Germany (to 
which may be Ridded those of North-eastern France and 
the Low Countries) lie on either side of the mean annual 
isotherm of 50” Fahrenheit, with the balance^ towards 
the north (cooler side). In America the same line passes 
through the industriaLarea but the balance is strongly 
towards the south, and ‘(leaving out of account the 
Carolina cotton piaiVafacture above referred to) the 
isotherm of GO” is not far from the southern boundary 
of the area. The January and *July isotherms point to 
the greater extremes to which the American region is 
subjected. The January isotherm of 40” roughly bounds 
both European and American areas on the south. Only 
the"^ extreme inland, if any, part of the European area 
falls within the limit of ^2” average temi>eraturc‘ in 
January, while in America, where the winter tem- 
perature decreases rapidly from south to north, the 
northern part of the industrial area may have an average 
in January of 5° to 10” below this. The European area 
lies all north of the Julyjsotherm of 70” ; the American 
lies all south of it. Still there is no very strong differ- 
ence in temperature between the two regions at any 
point. 

CHAPTER YIII 

TRANSPORT 

Navigation, Rivers, Navigation is an early instinct 
of nian. From the rivers prijnitive man can supply him- 
self with fish. 3ome*^rople8 before the da^fm of history 
fivey (as some still live) in dwellings l 3 uilt above the 
waters of lakes, where they were protected from danger 
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on land, iiut to reach land ijiey ne<lde'# some form of 
boat Rivers and lakes^ offered (as in^eome lands they 
still uffer) the easiest if not the only ^way of passing 
through foiested or swampy coiititry.. The original seats 
of poIiti,cal power, again, would appear to have been in 
great river- valleys, and within the yrnits^of the territory 
of a valley power the rivei:*foiii*s the natural highway 
of communication. We thus find a very early seat of 
civilization in Egypt, the strip of^aiK], annually fertilized 
by the overflowing of the Lower Nile. Another early 
civilization is that of Babylonia and Assyria in the 
lower valleys o^ the Tigris and Euphrates. 

It may Be said broadly that the tendency of countries 
thus* politically organized in early stages of the world s 
history was to be self-supporting in respect of such com- 
modities — articles of food and so forth — as miw make 
up the bulk of international commerce. If trading took 
place between such peoples at all by overland routes, it 
was at a late stage in tfieir development, and was con- 
cerned mainly with ^irticles of small bulk and high value 
— article’s of luxury rather tha® of necessity. Traffic in 
bulky food-stuffs or raw’ materials for manufactures does 
not appear. Lan# tragic was limited in respect of bulk, 
because men or pack animals had to carry the goods. 
Also long-distance commerce in its eaily stages of 
development, whether by .land or sea,, has always been 
liable to attack, robbery or piracy. 

In some lands it was a natural step from tlie^naviga- 
tion of rivers to that of the sea. In othergmavigation 
had its origin on the sea,* as with tlfe island-dwellers of 
the Pacific Ocean, or the tEskimos of the Arctic. The . 
development of navigation, theft, is not* only early but 
practically universal. The only l^ds where it does not 
develop at all would naturally be brid trajcls, d^oid 
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pf rivers, fringe l|y a dangerous, unsheltered sea, as in 
South-western ^frica. The evolution of boat-construc- 
tion may be traced from the floating' log or reeds tied or 
woven together, 8U{)porting at best a man and a br^ndle, 
to the hollowed log or * dug-out ’ ; to the boat ,of bark 
or skin fast«>ned upo;^ a frame ; to the raft or boat con- 
structed of a number i^f pieces of w ood tied together ; 
to the decked raft, with enclosed sides ; finally to the 
wooden vessel of ;3lan1(c8 nailed to a framework. The 
reed is the early boat-building material of treeless lands, 
«as on the Nile, the lagoons of Seistan (Persia), and 
elsewhere. Boats ^foven of osiers like a basket and 
covered with skins appear in .various waters^ as on the 
Eupjirates, where they are of very early origin. ^ Sifiailar 
materials compelled similar methods of construction by 
the natives of lands far distant one from another, and 
independently of any communication between them. 

Inland Navigation : Relations with Railways. 
In the early stages of the commercial development of a 
country its navigable rivers are of the first importance. 
At a later stage they niny share that import^ce with 
’ railways, or lose it to them. We may illustrate these 
stages. 

In the Amazon basin communications are practically 
confined to the rivers. The main river itself is navigable 
for 2,300 miles to Iquitos by 2arge ocean steamers, and 
beyond that dista'ilce for nearly 500 ihiles by ships draw- 
ing 14 ^feet. A little above again occur heavy rapids 
(the PongQ de Manseriche), and rapids at certain points 
are characteristic ot most of the great tributaries, gene- 
, rally in their upper, or middle parts, sorrietjjnes in their 
lower courses.' Excepting for the avoidance of these 
rapids^ by overland portage, all traffic is Tvaterbome, and 
. all Settlement is “rivemde. There are no railways, 
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though one is projected up tAe MadMr^ from San An*- 
tonio, above which there^is a successioibof rapids. 

The Congo (Fig. 11) illustrates the ufe*h of railways as 
link» where river navigation is broken by falls or rapids. 
Ocean vessels sail up the river to Matadi. Above this 
are cataracts, sucli as characterize othtfr ^’eat African 
rivers in their lower cqursdlf^ and form a pliysical reason 



Fig. r. Tho Congo Valley*aml its Railways. (Highlands sliadod.) 


for the very slow opcnifig up of Africa by exploration 
and trading, since men colild not eas^J^ get pp the rivers 
into the interior. A railway (260 miles) frron Matadi lo 
Stanley Pool surmounts the cataract reaches^ thence 
there are nearly 1,000 miles of my^igatioif to Stanley 
Falls. Another railway ’(80 miles) avoids the rjipids 
hence upward to Ponthiel’ville * another 300 miles oP 
navigation ‘follows, then a railway past rapids £jx)\Je 
Nyangwe gives access to the navigation on the«ljpper 
Lualaba The Nik valley exhibits a furthei*', but still 


Tanqar^ika 
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rtot complete, stage in raif^vay development. Tlie lower 
railway system ''gives access from yhe Mediterrjjiiean 
coast to Shellal, ^nearly 700 miles. The upper runs from 
Wadi Haifa far into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ‘ But 
the river still provides the link between Shellal and 
Wadi Haifa." " ^ ^ 

A good example of railwdj's acting merely as^ feeders 
to a water-highway is fqund in Colombia, South America 
(Fig. '12). The majority of the railways in this country 
are short lines Connecting river ports on the Magdalena 
Vith trading centres f^way from the river. A railway also 
connects points above and below the Honda rivpids which 
interrupt the navigable highway. , 

IJPider fully developed commercial condition^ a river 
keeps its paramount importance only so far as it adn^Hs 
large sca'-going vessels to inland ports. But even if the 
river loses importance relatively, the valley, as a highway 
of communication, may keep it Thus the Rhine has 
railways on or near both banks prj)ctically throughout 
its length from Lake Constance downward. ^ 

. Canals have either to keep to a fixed level (in which 
case they have to follow closely the contour of the land, 
as illustrated in Fig. 13), or if the' level is changed there 
must be a lock or locks. Locks are also built on rivers 
where the current is by nature too rapid for navigation, 
or where faUs occyr. The course of vivers and canals is 
usually mor€ or less winding ; the wash of a vessel mov- 
ing too ‘fast is liable to injury their banks, and the 
passage of locks causes delay. On all these accounts 
canal* and river navigation is slow. But <for bulky com- 
’modities such a^ coal, o^, anti various raw nf^terials £he 
cheapness of water transport may be more important than 
its sly w speed as coptftisted with railways. In England 
the inland* waterways (except in special instances) have 
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not been developed to kcepipace Ivith the needs of 
modern commerce. Butthe systems iiaj Central Europe 
(Fig.* 14) and France, including great* rivers like the 



Fig. 12. Tho Magdalena ValTey 
(Colombia, South America) and 
its Rai 1 ways. (H ighlands shaded . ) 


Fig. 3ft Par* of the Oxford 
Canal, north of^Banbury, sly)w- 
ing how clos-ily it follows the 
contour of the land (Jftver 400 ft. 
elevation shaded*), in contrast 
with road and railway. 


Rhine, Elfee, Oder, Visttlla, Danube, Seine, Loire and 
others, are still of importance, ^nd in Germany, Hollayd, 
Belgium, and*France there arc also canals whijh main- 
tain heavy traffic. Similarly in North Ahiericsf some 
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canals and rivars Itill for|a commercial highways. The 
Mississippi waterways, and thq Hudson River and Erie 
Canal, connecthig New York with the Great Lakes, are 
examples. 



the Great Lakes themselves— Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, firie, and Ontario (Fig.' 15) — are of first-rate 
importance to the trade of both the United States and 
panada, and stand alone among systems of ii^Jand navi- 
gation. Locks surmounf the fall at Sault Salute Marie 
, (called the Soo), between Lakes Superior and Huron. 
From ^:h*e tfme when This route began to be considerably 
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developed (aboftt 1855-6(1^, the tonnage of cargoes pass- 
ing this point ipereased roughly a thousandfold in );ialf a 
century. Front Lake Michigan there is canal connexion 
with the Mississippi, from Lake Erie with the lludsoit, and 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario to overcome the Niagara 
falls. The St. Dawrertcc is navigable below Lake Ontario. 
There is also a direA Otliadifin waterway between 
Georgian Bay (Lake ITpron) and Lake Ontario, and with 
the '«cw of still further shortening the water route to 
the interior, a connexion between Gewgian Ba^ and the 
^Ottawa River has been i>lanncd. Canadian wheat is 
conjeyed by •steamers fi;om Fort Wflliam.and Port 
Arthur on Lake Superior ; AiAerican grain mainly from 
Duluth and Chicago to Buftalo ; iron ore is convoyed 
from ports on Lakes Superior and Michigan to those ^of 
Lake Erie; there is also a large coal traffic. The 
largest of the Great Lakes freight steamers caiTy 18,000 
tons or more of iron ore or coal. 

Ocean Drainage Damns. In gonnexion with the 
commercial importance of rivers and the fact that the 
.greatest commercial counVries occupy Atlantic marginal 
lands, the large proportion of the world’s river-basins 
which belong to the Atlantic dininage area should be 
remembered. Over a third of ‘the total belongs to this 
ocean, •whereas roughly a seventh only belongs to the 
Pacific, and ^n ei^lith to the Indian pcean, leaving the 
remainder to the Arctic and inland drainage basins. 

Sea-lkaffic : History of )^tlajntlc Expansion. The 
geographical extension of oversea trade may be under- 
stood from a short reference to history. .The first stage 
V)f Atlantic sea-traffic is found*in the EasterinMediterfa- 
nean^ In very early times the Egyptians had some 
• traffig ki that sea, and* about 2,5P0 year^ before Christ 
a centre of early civilization, strongly established in the 
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Aegean (Crete, &c.), graduall^l extended* its trade over 
the whole area from Sieily to the Lotant. Probably 
about the twelfth century b. c., when this power had 
weakened, the Phoenicians of Tyre entered the Mediter- 
ranean field of commerce^ They extended their trading 
settlements to the Strait of (libftdtar^and beyond it. 
They aiie said to have cir(tjinnfivigated Africa. They 
kept the more distant sources^ of tlieir wealth secret 
from other Mediterranean trading i^eoplcs, but iUrnay 
be tliat •extension of Atlantic sca-coniinerce was kept 
back for centuries by the decline of the Phoenician 
sea power.^ Phoenician colonies remained strong after 
their power had weakened in its original home, and one 
of these, Carthage in North Africa (on the present 
Gulf of Tunis) came into conflict with the empire-building 
Romans and by them was destroyed in 146 •b.c. At 
this pei’iod Corinth and Athens, great Grecian trading 
centres, came also undq^* Roman rule. In spite of such 
changes Mediterrayean sea-trafiic continued on much 
the samp lines as l)efore. But the Romans had their 
vast land empire to maintain atid extend. Their strength 
was in the first instance military, not na\#il ; they paid 
much attention t^ the •development of land routes, and 
laid out a great system »f roads. Britain was the limit 
of their expansion over^4;Iantic waters. 

But during the penturlfcs which cojjijred ^nd followed 
the break-up of theRomaiji Empire, with^tbeiv succes- 
sion of wars in Western Eui^ope, the pursuit of commerce 
was, broadly speaking, safer by yater than on land. 
We now find strong towns building up trade for them- 
selves, or banding th AnsSves together to do so. Thu» 
Venice, when Italy was subject to invasion from the 
north, was established, on the saf6 lagoon island^ at the 
head of the Adriatic, and extended her i^ower and 
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commerce ovei^ the Eastcf n Mediterranean and beyond, 
between the ni^ith and sixteenth centuries. Similarly, 
the confederation of towns known as the Hanseatic 
League had its origin in the ports of Liibeck* and 
Hambui’g in the thirteenth century, for the protection 
and develcfpment ‘Of commerce. Its influence was 
gradually extended oier /Jkies ^ along the North Sea 
coast from Amsterdam to Bergen, and in the Baltic 
(Riga, Visby on the island of Gotland, &c.). Moreover, 
illustrating the /importance of rivers lo commerce, the 
•league extended its connexions far up the great water- 
ways of Centml Europe, from Cologne V)n thp Rhine to 
Cracow on the Vistula. • 

Thus far we trace steps in the development of sea- 
trafflc from the Eastern Mediterranean to the whole ^f 
that sea,* and from it to the J^orth Sea and the Baltic. 
The next step is towards the ocean itself. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the mariners' 
compass was coming into use, and the following century 
saw the gi^adual exploration of the Atlantic., At its 
close the ocean was crowed to America, the Cape of 
Good Hope \^s doubled, and thfe seaway to India was 
revealed. The Mediterranean i\)ute to the East lost 
its importance until the cutting of the Suez Canal ; 
traflic •with the lilast no longdf had to be carried on 
under the difficulties of translflpment^and poi*tage from 
Mediterranean to fndian waters, or to be subject to attack 
from Moprish and Arab pirates. In 1519-22 Magellan’s 
expedition found tlje route from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by Magellan Straits, and the world was circum- 
navigated. Thus the Atlantic became the ^ighway ito 
otJiei;oceana fhe development of commerce overseas 
was slqw, jand attended by freqpent conflict between 
the leading 'exploring peoples, Portuguese and Spanish, 
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French, Dutch, and British. *fBut when the nineteenth 
century brought the developn/ent of tip application of 
steam to machinery, and other inventioi^s which worked 
such^ vast* changes in industry and commerce, the 
geograpjiical lines of commercial expansion overseas 
were already laid down. 

Merchant Shipping, ^s s|a-tramc aeveloped so 
slowly, it was only in decent times that the size of the 
largest merchant ships very gretftly increased. The Ro- 
man merchant ships in the Mediterranean would seem to 
have ranged up to SOO^tons or more. At the time when^ 
the great perioclof oceanic exploration b§gan, ships had 
been builf of moie than 1,000 tons, though Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic in one of only 230 tons. Steam 
brought great changes. The first steamer crossed the 
Atlantic in 1819. A little later the building of iron 
ships began ; steel was introduced about 1875, and has 
now practically superseded iron. About 1865-70 an 
equal tonnage of sailing ships and steamers were being 
built in the United’Kingdom. From that time steamers 
began to increase largely ip number and size, and 
sailing ships to decrease. In the five years 1890-4 
240 sailing ships^f ov^r 100*ton8 were adSed each year 
on an average to the British register of shipping, and 
their average tonnage Vjias 650. In the period J 905-9 
only an average of 150 ivas added apnually, and their 
average tonnage "was little over fhe hiftidred. The 
annual average number of fierchant steamers, howevbr, 
increased from 500 to ‘650. Only about ^ quarter of 
the world’s merchant shipping conlists of sailing ships. 
Bpt the internal contbuation engine has been applied^ 
recently tl large sailing ships* for the purpose simply 
of driving thepi when working ouf of harbour, or (Hiring 
calms. Such ships nftiy increase ki numbers, *afid so 
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may sh’ips driven *by intefnal combustion engines only. 
Apart from this^ there art some important branches of 
trade in which ^ails still compete with steam on more or 
less equal terms. Thus on the Pacific coast of America 
sailing ships deal largely with such traffic as that in 
Californian wheat or ^outh American nitrate ; this coast 
has no large coalfiefds ^dja^nt to its ports, from which 
steamers can be supplied. • ** 

Of the total tonnage of the world’s n^erchant shipping 
the British Empire owns neai*ly nine-iwentieths. A very 
large proportion of this belongs to Britain itsel?. Great 
Britain, an Atlantic inland w ell provided with harbours, 
itself a great industrial country, and placet! between 
those of Europe and North* America, has the best 
position in the world for sea-traffic. Great Britain 
and Ireland build nearly two-thirds of the worlds 
shipping. The United States owns more than an eighth, 
and Germany a tenth of the total tonnage ; both 
countries we have seen to b6 rapidly advancing in 
industry, and both arc also advancing as shipowners. 
Next after them stands Norway with nearly a t\^entieth 
of the total, a high proportion ip consideration of the 
very small population of the country. It has not many 
large industries, and is almost wholly mountainous and 
inhospitable, neither fitted for nvich agriculture nor rich 
in minerals. But it has a coast /leeply indented by fiords, 
protected almost throughout its length by islands, free 
of ‘ice in wiifcer in spite of Vts high northern latitude, 
and rich*in fisheries. The Norwegians, therefore, have 
been a seafaring pec^le from the earliest period of their 
histofy. Their own chief highw^s of dommunicatign 
are the sheltened fiords and ‘leads* between the 
islands. They have glenty of natural l^rbours, have 
always be^. ready to venture fr6m them overseas, and 
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SO now take a high place iis carriers of the ^world’s 
commerce. After Norway, i-s princ^al shipowning 
countries, follow France, Italy, and Japjfti. 

Merchant steamers may be broadly divided between 
Miners’ carrying passengers and cargo between fixed 
ports, and ' tramps ’ plying wdicrever profitjible cargoes 
are to be had. About 1 890, stcamers^over 8,000 tons were 
few; iif 1910 there were iftider various flags over 80 
steamers exceeding 1 2,000 tons.* A large ship carrying 
a certain w^eight of cargo is as chcap’^to construct iis two 
smaller ships together harrying less, and the size of ships 
serving the greater lines of commerce is limited in the* 
first instance by the depth of j^forts and dock accommoda- 
tion. The larger the ship, the fewer the ports it is able 
to use. * 

•Ports. For illustrations of the geographical position 
and character of great ports we shall continue* to draw 
mainly upon the three great commercial countries, Great 
Britain, Germany, and tfie United States. In a list of the 
chief ports of Greai Britain (according to the tonnage 
of sliipf^ing entering and lea\^ng t\\em), the ftrst seven 
furnish examjfles froiu all coasts, west, south and east? 
and of close relationship witli the chief cdal-mining and 
industrial districts. 

London, the first po^l of all, owes its rank as such 
and as the capital city tojits position at the head of the 
Thames estuary, with its easy accessb across the North 
Sea to the mouths of the ^heldt, Rhine, dud Elbe, jfnd 
to the Baltic. Its imports largely exceed its exports in 
value, for London is rather a geAeral mart than the 
special outlet* for any J^rge manufacturing district 
Moreover, ft has a great trade of the kind to which the 
French word entrep6t, meaning a storehouse, is aift)li5d. 
This trade is characteristic of British sea-^raffie, and 
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a natural result of the ^geographical position of the 
island and the ]pre-eminAice of its mercantile marine. 
Goods are collef^ed from all parts t© be distributed or 
re-exported. For example, a shipload of an» American 
commodity may be brought to an English pprt, and 
parts of it ghijjped qjn to continental ports ; or again, 
some commodify from ^ continental port, destined (let 
us say) for a British colony, may be sent to ai/English 
port and re-shipped ^or its destination along with 
a cargo of English goods. London carries on jis much 
of this entrepot trade as the remainder of British ports 
together. 

Gf the other leading ports Liverpool and Birkenhead 
face each other across the estuary of the Mersey, the 
great gateway to the Lancashire industrial district, and, 
as regards overseas trade, especially to North America. 
Cardiff is identified with the South Welsh coalfield ; 
the Tyne ports (Newcastle, North and* South Shields) 
with that of Northumberland. 'Southampton serves no 
industrial district directly, but is tlrti principal port on 
the south coast, and has ope of the best natural Harbours 
in the world. Hull, on the estuary of the Humber, is 
most closely delated to the industrial district of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire ; the estuary faces towards 
Northern Europe, and a vast trade with North Sea and 
Baltic ports converges upon 'it. Glasgow is on the 
Clyde estuary, the western seaway lio and from the 
industrial district of CentratScotland. 

Now ff we take a second series of ports, they are 
found ‘ to group th^selves with one of those named 
abovA: thus, Newport and ^ Swansea with Cardiff; 
Middlesbrough, Blyth, and Sunderland witlh the Tyne 
poVts*!; Grimsby with Hull ; and Manchester, served by 
its ship-caUal from ;the Mersey, With Liverpool-Birken- 
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head, Dover follows Southampton among the* south- 
coast ports, and Leith is the cliief eastejp, as Glasgow is 
the western, port Central Scotland. 

Among German ports Hamburg, with Altona, on the 
Elbe, possesses the wide internal communications 
provided by that river and its ^onnexioi^ ; it is the 
principal North Sea port for Bjrlin and the industrial 
district^ of the centre and south. Bremen on the 
Weser serves the mining and mslnufacturing district of 
the Ruhr, to which it is of more importance than it 
would be if Germ?iny h*eld the mouth of the Rhine. As 
it is, much Gcriijaii trade passes through the Dutch port 
of Rotterdlim on the estuary ‘of that river, and the Bel- 
gian port of Antwerp on that of the Scheldt. Stettin 
takes the lead among Baltic ports ; Liibeck, DanzigJ and 
Restock rank high ; but the relative importance of the 
Baltic ports has decreased since the period when sea- 
traffic was confined to the narrow^ seas, and Hamburg 
and Bremen, oi)ening dh’ectly to the North Sea and so 
to the Atlantic, hiive surpassed them. However, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm ship-canal, commonly called the Kiel 
Canal from the great paval port at its Baltic end, gives 
direct access fro|j that sea (Especially its German ports) 
to the North Sea, saving the long journey round the 
north of Denmark. 

New York has somethyig of the character of London 
in carrying on a much greater imporMhan export trade. 
Its total trade is nearly hftlf that of the Vhole of tfie 
States’ ports. It is the nearest of these to tile Great 
Lakes region, and carries on a hea^y* traffic with- them 
by, way of thd Hudsop—^hat river is the geogra^ical 
cause of iti pre-eminence — andithe Erie Canal. Boston’ 
follows it, serving the great north-eastern industrial dis- 
trict ; next come NewOrleans and Galvestoai*^ex\)erting 

624.11 H 
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vast qiJantitics of cotton^ and other products of the 
field, with relatively littl^ in the way of manufactured 
articles. Phila4elphia and Baltimore serve the industries 
of the middle eastern margin. San Francisco stands 
alone — one of the few natural harbours on the American 
Pacific coag^., served -by three transcontinental railway 
systems, and the outletjor Jhe rich Californian valley. 

Types of Ports (Figs. Id, 17). * The river or eMuarine 
type of harbour is deafly the most common among the 
great ports. London and Liverpool, Hamburg and 
^Bremen, Antwerp and Rotterdam*, Philadelphia and New 
Orleans are e.yampleit\ The drowned valley type, a far 
better natural harbour, is ‘exemplified in Nevi^ York and 
San Francisco, narrow at the mouth, but broadening 
within, and thus perfectly sheltered by nature. Norway, 
with its coasts deeply indented by fiords and protected 
by islands, is well provided with natural ha»*bour8 ; the 
map (Fig. 18) illustrates a typical part of the coast. 
Some inlets form excellent hai^iours if shelter is arti- 
ficially comideted by means of a breakwater ; Plymouth 
(the Tamar estuary) is an example, with its breiakwater 
^sheltering the entrance. Estuarine ports and lagoon 
ports (of which Venice is* an example) are subject to 
silting and the formation of bars, and require continual 
dredgipg. A small exposed river-mouth like that of 
the Tyne has to l\ave sheltering piers. Lastly, there is 
the wholly a^’tificid type of harbour, formed entirely by 
blinding breakwaters, as atlDover, which is here illus- 
trated ifi a plan showing the harbour as first built with 
eastern and wcslefu entrances. It has since been 
^decided to close the western# entrance, for the storpis 
blowing ‘up-channcr from the south-weJc made it 
^ dangerous. ^ ^ 

The fen^eiicy to build larger afld larger ships of recent 




Fig. 16. Types of IH)rts. ^ ^ • 

(T.^Tilbury. K.C.» Kiel Canal. C.^Cuxhaten. -Manchester 

Ship-Canal. High ground shaded.) 
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years has to some degree caused commerce to con- 
centrate upon a,vfew great por<ts. Li these, especially 
if they lie some considerable distance up estuaVies, 
constant attention has to be paid to the clearing and 
deepening of the navigable channel, and to the pno vision 
of docks to^re^^eivo the larger ships. Or, if that is 
imi>ossible, the ports arit exjtcnded, as it were, dywn the 
estuary to meet the ships. Thus London accommo- 
datesr the largest vessels trading to it at Tilbury Docks, 
25 miles below London Bridge, aijd it has been pi-oposed 
to cstablislr deep-water wharves at Canvey Island, some 
12 miles below Tilbufy on^the Essex sliore. Hamburg 
has its ‘ outport ’ at Cuxhaveiv Stettin at Swineinunde, 
and s<> on. Apart from this consideration, the importance 
to commerce of a great seaway penetrating the lai)d 
may be perhaps best illustrafed by the fact that some 
ports rise to high rank though they arfe icebound in 
winter, and traffic may have to be diverted from them 
then. In the Baltic, for example, the Russian port of Riga 
(with its outport Ust-Dvinsk) is frozen for about, a third 
of the year. The great waterway of the St. Lawrence in 
Canada, which admits vessels of 1*5,000 tons to Quebec 
and Montreal, is closed by ice from mid-December to 
April, and shipping is then transferred to Halifax (Nova 
Scotia) und other ice-free portp.*^ These, however, being 
on the Atlantic sea-board, are afccessible only by a much 
lo^er land jgurney than Mojitreal and Quebec to trade 
with the, interior. 

Sea Routes. The great oceanic routes of commerce 
may be thus summarized ; (1) The North Atlantic, cross- 
ing between European and Anferioan ports ; (2) the Suez 
route;, by the Mediterranean Sea, Suez Canal, Red Sea, 
and In(]iai\ Ocean to East Africa, India,! the East and 
Australasia ;* (3) the'^two Cape routes — that to the Cape 
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of Gooi Hope and round if to East African, Australasian, 
and other ports^mnd that by Cape H^rn to Pacific ports. 
Ships make a Itng open-sea voyage on a course approx- 
imating to a ^ great circle subject, in the case of sailing- 
ships (and, in some lesser degi’ee, of steamers) k) modi- 



fii^ations majle so as to take advantage of favourable 
>vinds apd currents, to avoid a course on which storms 
are prevaleRt, and eo forth. A great circle is that in 
whi(jl a sphere is cut by a plane passing through its 
•ce*ntre ; thus, if the sphere fe the eai-th, all meridians 
and {he equator' are examples of great circles. An arc 
of a ^gpeat circle is the shoitet line joining any two 
points oivthe sphel*e, and ships*’ courses are generally 
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laid along chords of such arcs, with a slight cliange of 
course fi'om time to tim(v In the Noijth Atlantic there 
are Recognized Danes’ for steamers crossing in either 
dirciition. * The risk of collision is tlius reduced, and, 
further^ sailing-ships can avoid the lanes. 



Fig. 19. Cominorcial Routes from Europe to India, Australia, and the Far 
East. The distances by way of tRe Suez Canal (S. . may be contrasted with 
those by way of Capo Town (C. T.)? ^ 


Ship- Canals. • The Suez C^anal jas vastly reduced 
the importance of the ('ape of (lood Rape route for 
steamer traffic. By tlw) canal, distances to Eattern and 
Australian ports arc greatly reduced^ and on tho route 
there are more coaling-stjitions than on the Cape foutc, 
so that st|>amei*8 can carry siialler Qoal supplies and 
more cargo. This canal reduces the sailing distailcc 
from British forts to Jndia by 4, 0(^0 miles* or ftiore, to 
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Far Eastern ports by 3,000-3,500, to Australian ports 
by 1 ,200 miles, a^i against the Qape of Good Hope route. 
From Americaij North Atlantic pons a smaller having 
in distance is effected to Indian and Eastern pprts, 
though not to Australian. The Panama Canal, through 
the isthmus' of^tha/; name, between North and South 
America, is approachingicompletion. It does not reduce 
the distance from European to ‘Asiatic or Australian 
portft, though it m^y (by a little) to those of New Zea- 
land, as against, the Suez Canal ^ but^of course it very 
greatly roduccs the distance from North American 
Atlantic port% to Pacific ports generally, and from 
Eufoj)ean to American Pacific ports, as against the Cape. 
Hon; route. The opening of the Panama Canal may 
be expected to affect in particular the import trade of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras?, Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica; Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Polivia, and 
Chile; Australia and New Zealand;* the Philippines, 
China, and Japan — countries of which most have con- 
siderably increased their trade withT the United States 
of recent years, and arei^xpected to do so to a large 
extent when the canal is open. 

These two isthmuses, Suez and Panama, have been 
regarded as serious obstacles, to sea-traffic from its 
earliest, stages. From time tprtime water communica- 
tion between the .Red Sea an^. the Mediterranean had 
been established by way of the Nile and canal since 
a period 1,400 years or mor(i before Christ. And when 
in the sixteenth ceptury the navigators who followed 
Colunibus were convinced that no sea route to the Far 
,Eaat lay between Americai> lands, the idea of an 
isthmian canal was imifiediately conceived.^ 

Another type of ship-canal is that wh^ch serves the 
same ^urpo^e as a deep estuary’in carrying sea-traffic 
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inland, thus avoiding land carriage— making, fn fact, 
a port of an inland town.^ Sucli is the Jdanchester ship- 
canal;; which carries cotton and other gftods directly to 
Man^ihestet*, and saves land carriage from Liverpool. 

Roa4s. In a country like England, where both road 
and railway systems are highly developed, ^•oads serve, 
as far as trade is concernedj^ almost wholly for purposes 
of local* distribution, and aa feeders to the railways. 
With the development of motoi^ traction, howevc^ the 
use of Jhe roads has l)cen to some degree extended ; 
thus a considcrabfc amount of long-distance mail traffic 
is carried on over them. In a thickly populated country 
yhere the* railway system is less developed, the roads 
are proportionately more important to trade, as in 
India, which in the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to 
Peshawar possesses one of the finest thoroughfares in 
the world, oboaring a heavy traffic. In countries of 
comparatively sparse population and recent settlement, 
where there are navigable rivers, these may have ful- 
filled the needs of tommunication until the coming of 
railways ; thus some parts of ijorth America are without 
road systems, as the rivers first, and then the railways, 
supplied througWines^of communication. *In mountain- 
ous and hilly lands, however, where there are no navi- 
gable waterways (unless lakes), roads maintain their 
importance over railways down to t|}e latest stage of 
commercial develoJ)ment. Road traffl» is iidt dependent 
on a level route. Railways, C)n the other hafid, exceptifig 
rack lines, are limited t5 comparatively slight gradients, 
and unless the land is naturally letelj the construction 
of railways involves expensive cutting, embankingra 4 id^ 
tunnelling, ♦ind, it may be, long detours by way of valleys 
(p. 130, MmmMin Barriers), ^ simple English ex- 
ample is illustrated iif Fig. 20 ; the student^ may find 
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many iliore. This is chosen because it also shows a 
canal route (p. Ip2) over i water-parting, and illustrates 
the Roman ro^*d system to which ieferonce has-been 
made (p. ]07). The modem road from Cirdnccstor to 
Gloucester follows a typically direct Roman line, jmssing 



their ijteep face Ihtb the lower valley of the Severn, 
jriic Iloman road system may be c*)m.parecl with the rail- 
way systems of to-day ; a§ modern roads act arf feeders to 
, the railway, so rough tracks must have aqted as feeders 
to th^ groat appient highways. ^In lands where made 
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roads exist, or where wheeled traffic is possible o^er the 
natural surface, the strength ofbeasts burden may be 
used to the best advantage. Below this §tage is that of 
using. aniniffls to carry packs ; as, for example, the camel 
in the Nprth African desert and in Western Asia. At 
the lowest stage of transport comes human porterage, as 
in Central Africa, China aiid .]aj)an, and some of the 
Andean and forest lands of Soutt America, where there 
are few or no beasts of burden, *and ^narrow footpaths 
arc the (^nly lines of communication. 

Railways. The wcll-develoiwd system of good roads, 
apart from the ancient Roman system, is a lelatively 
modern crclition. In the badness of mediaeval roads i^e 
‘ rail- way ’ .probably had its origin, when deep I’uts were 
rudely repaired by setting planks along their bottoms. 
Fi’orn this j)racticc followed the laying of timber ways 
along special tracks, as was done as early as the sixteenth 
century for the carriage of coals in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle. The next step M as to cover the wooden 
rails with iron to ensure longer wear ; the next, to make 
the whole rail of iron, and, last^f all, of steel. RailMays 
M^ere worked at first by horse traedion. When steam 
was firk introduoiBd, in .England early in tlic nineteenth 
century, it was supi)osed^ that railways would scarcely 
serve as more than shorUfeeders to the navigable rivers 
and the system of canals Mhich had then been recently 
developed— just as*we have seen thatih sonTe lands rail- 
ways do so serve (cp. Fig. 100). In contrast to thil^, 
we find that elaborate "I’ailM^ay sysi^pms haye (feprived 
inland navigation of traffic (p. 102), ftsin England. • Not 
onl^ so, but in lands like Western Canada and parJs 4>f 
Australia, Specially where thertj are ne natural water- 
ways, it is the milway which take® the lead in opemng 
up new country to sefblement, the rails, belilg laid to 
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serve, Slot so much settlements already existing, as lands 
where settlement may profitably take place if the railway 
already existsj to carry the export 'produce of thfe land. 
So keenly has settlement, in some instances, followed even 
the planning of a railway, that constniction grains on 
the Grandt. Trunk ^Pacific Railway of Canada, candying 
ballast and materials to the head of the new line, some- 
times also hauled trucks to be loaded with the'first crop 
of grain from new land, which was broken by the plough 
before the railway had reached it. ^ 

Distribution of Railways! The relative density 
of railways \n different lands may be roughly judged 
b^ comparing railway m§,p8. In Europe d close net- 
work covers practically the whole of the went This 
network is sharply marked oflf from others much less 
close (aj by the eastern frontier of Germany, the &- 
pathian Mountains and those of TransyHania, Servia, 
and Bosnia ; (h) by the Pyrenees. In the United States 
a close network extends from fhe Atlantic coast inland 
over the eastern marginal region dnd the interior low- 
land as far as a rather sj^arply defined line which is not 
unlike the contour of 1,500 feet on the western side of 
the lowland. Such maps do not afford a sufficient com- 
parison by themselves. Considering the average length 
of rail^yays to 100 square miles of ten’itory we find that 
Europe has not quite mifes ; the United States not 
quite 6| ; British** South Africa neariy 2 ; British India 
and Austrafia nearly 1|. ‘Of the European countries 
Belgium stg^nds fir^t, with neaAy 43 miles ; but this is 
a small populoul ebuntry with a close network of rail- 
^ weys all over. Holland, simikrlysitjuateil but possessing 
more ample waiterway^, has only 15 miles (tf railway to 
100 square miles of tmritory. The United Kingdom has 
19 (But th!e‘ave;^a for England find Wales alone is 27^), 
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Germany 17, France 14. At tAe other *end of the scale 
are European Turkey and Ru^ia, and Norway, having 
between 1 and 2 miles. A different sort "of comparison 
is obl^iined ffrom the mileage of railways per 10,000 of 
the popuJation in different lands. Europe has a little 
over 5 miles, Sweden leading among the countries with 
IG ; France, Germany, and the United Ivingdom have 
7|, 6|, and 5| respectively.^ But the United States, 
w ith its long ti*an8Continental and other lines leading in 




















Fig. 21. The Severn Tunnef (Groat Western Railway) routes from 
Loudon, &c., to South Wales. A-A represents the old main line from 
Swindon by. Chippenham and Bath, from which at Bristol (Br.), but 
avoiding the main station there, direct trains to South Wales diverged, 
until the shorter line, avoiding large to\fns, was built (C-C). 

part through verjisparsply infiabited countfy, has nearly 
27 miles. Canada, a country quoted above as one 
where railways have beenjthe first line of commumcation 
developed, even preceding* settlement ^ of the land, has 
42 miles per 10,000" inhabitants. The^iame ‘condition is 
strongly marked in Australia, where in Queensland the 
mileage ranges as high ^70, and also in BritisR South 
Africa and Argentina. The Indian* pfoportion is«only 
oncb mile, and the Chiiies# only one-eighth of a 
Tlie numbeiiof trains daily over«a given, mile of railway 
may of course range from many hundreds in the neigh- 
bourhood of great comlnercial and qidustriaP^toVBS to 
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half-aAiozen or /ewer in^sparsely inhabited lands. But 
the average distribution* of traffic over the railways in 
the United Kingdom is nearly 50 ’trains daily, Ger- 
many 80, in France 25, in the United States not, quite 
20. For goods-traius alone the figures are re^ectively 
18, 15, 12, and 8. In England double tracks are usually 
seen except on unimportaiit branch lines. In countries 
where traffic is lighter fliis U not the case! In the 
United States all the Railways except about one-twenty- 
fourth of the total length have single tracks pnly. In ' 
the first ^tage of developing a railway system in an 
already settlejd coumtry the natural object of a railway 
between any two towns \^^ould be td serve Mso any im- 
portant centres lying on a reasonably direct course 
between them. At a later stage of development a main 
line may avoid important ^centres on the old route. 
Fig. 21 gives an example, and the studeut may easily 
find others. Distances are thus shortened, and through 
traffic is not delayed by passSlge through many hirge 
towns with crowded stations and mimerous junctions. 

Transcontinental l^ilway Routes in Europe. 
The greatest European transcontinental routes may be 
arranged in cliagram form as shqwn in Fig. 22, and may 
be followed out in greater detail on Fig. 23, which shows 
the mahi railways and chief sea-routes of Europe. The 
northern of the great west-eVst routes, through Berlin, 
draws to itfeelf in the neighbourhood of Hanover lines 
ftom all NoVth Sea ports south of Hamburg, and also 
the route from Par^s by Namuf and Cologne. Another 
great west-east rbute is that of Paris-Strassburg-Munich 
YjSina. The line Cologne-Frankfurti-Regensburg-Viewna 
marks part of an impoftant diagonal route tfrom north- 
^ wesf to south-east. .The north-south routes appear 
. plainly bj^tween the ports of ttie Channel, North Sea, 
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and Baltic and those of the Mediterranean (Marseilles 
and the Italian ports— Genoa, Naples, Taranto, Brindisi). 
The Rhine valley fiom Cologne to Basel ’stands out as a 
great centml artery joined by a series of diagonals from 
north-west. The Alpine tunnels and railway passes 
(p. 130) appear in their places in the schamc. These 
railways and others fi%m the northern and Mediter- 
ranean jiorts are of prime commercial impoi-tancc to the 
great inland centres. Land trahsport (especially over 
heavy gradients on mountain lines) is more costly than 
sea transport. Wlmn goods come from the East by Suez 
for Northern Frpnee or Germany it would save much 
time and distance to tranship them at an Italian port" or 
Marseilles, and carry them overland, instead of taking 
them round Eurojxj by sea. This saving of time, how- 
ev*er, for bulky goods, does not usually counterbalance 
the higher cyst^of overland carriage. But valuable goods 
of small bulk, or perishable goods, may follow the land 
routes in such cases. Fth* mails and passengers, an over- 
land route from a Channel to a Mediterranean port saves 
about a week on the journey Jrom England to India or 
Australia. 

The* only Em^isian ^transcontinental railway is the 
Trans-Siberian, which runs from Moscow by Samara, 
Ufa, Omsk, Irkutsk, and, Harbin in Manchuria, jvhence 
there are connexions boty* with Vladivostok and Tairen 
(Dalny), and into Cliina. This line has^pen6d up a large 
trade from the East into European Russia, chiefly In 
grain, animal produce, afld tea. The pagdad Rail^^ay will 
run through Asia Minor and along the^uphrates T'alley. 
It yill connect the I^er^anjGulf with the Asiatic shore^if 
the Bosporus, and except for the break caused by that 
strait will form, with the railway /rom Western Euro^ 
to Constantin8ple, an •Eurasian triyiscontin^ital Mine. 
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Fig. 22. Diagram of Main Transcontinental Kailways in Western Europe. 
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There' are also schemes ^for a line through Persia, to 
connect the European With the Indian railway system. 

Mountain Barriers. The relation of railways and 
roads to a mountain barrier may be generally stated 
thus. In settled lowlands along the foot of the moun- 
tains (piedmont country) a route may be looked for, 
parallel to the mountain-base, and connecting a series 
of towns. The position oi these towns will be mostly 
determined by the mouths of valleys opening upon the 
plain, and from them bmneh roads or railways will run 
up the valleys, either merely serving the settlements 
within them, or else also giving access at their heads to 
pksses across the mountains. As a first stage of rail- 
way development in mountain-districts, lines will be 
pushed up the valleys only so far as construction is 
profitable, and communicf-tions higher up, or across 
passes, will be carried on by road. At a later stage 
railways may be carried right across the mountain 
barrier, over passes or by tunnels beneath them. 

The Alps illustrate the fullest development of trans- 
montane railway communication. The typical piedmont 
line is w ell illustmted on the Italian side in the lowland 
of the Po (Turin-Milan-Yerona-Udine). Five railways 
crossing the system have superseded ancient commercial 
roads-^^the Semmering route between Vienna and 
Trieste, the Brenner route between Munich and 
Verona, the St. ‘Gotthard route from Basel, descending 
from the pass of that name upon the valley of the 
Ticino and so to Milan ; the Simplon route from the 
Upper Rhone t alley, converging ujion Milan, and the 
Mont Cenis route from the w est (Lpwer Rhone valley) to 
Turin. Each of the three last involves atgreat tunnel, 
to which another will be added when a branch is carried 
northwa/d from tlie Simplon route through the Lotsch- 
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berg to connect with a line running south froift Bera. 
An east-and-west crossing, though the^ Arlberg tunnel, 
gives access from Lake Constance and tfie Upper Rhino 
vall^ to that of the Inn, connecting w ith the Brenner 
route, pranch lines have been pushed up many valleys, 
and in the Alps there arc a numW of railways which 
ascend very steep gradients by means of a rack or 
toothed line, in w'liich cogged \^eels on the locomotives 
engage. Such lines, both here and in other parts ojthe 
world, arc generally built to carry tourists to high 
imints, but sometimes they serve the trade ('f a valley, 
as does the line from Alsp in the Ufiper Rhone valley up 
to Zemiatf. 

The Pyrenees and the Caucasus each have railw^ays 
running parallel to them to north and south. But they 
have formed thus far complete barriers to transmontane 
railways. They are alike, how^ever, in extending from 
one coast to another — the Pyrenees from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterfanean, the Caucasus from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian. Along the Biscay coast 
from Bayonne to San Sebastiap and along the Mediter- 
ranean from Narbonre to Barcelona, railways have 
been Imilt, Jind #ius skirt the Pyrenean tan’ier. For 
the rest there are spur-lines running up several valleys 
on both the French and the Spanish flanks of thf^ range, 
and proposals have been nade for raM connexions across 
it. The Caucasus *barrier is turned raif only at the 
Caspian end (Baku). No railways are carriei^ up its 
valleys, except from the north to AJladikavias, a town 
whose position is determined by tlSe*route acrosS^^he 
mountains by tlie Darial and Krestovaya passes which ,, 
descend on the city of Tiflis, whBse position is similarly 
determined to the south of the chain. The sam^ spur- 
line gives access to anotlier pass-road^ ovqt the JVfamison 

i2 
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to Kiifais, and so by the Riom valley and railway to the 
Black Sea at Pgti. ^ 

The great ?nountain system of (ycntral Aslii, the 
Pamir and Hindu Kush, Kweii-lun, Ilimala'Ja, an^ the 
rest, is a complete barrier to railway communication. 
But the piedmont , railway system is well developed in 
Northern India, and Ijnet} are pushed up Himalayan 
valleys to connect with pa8s-ro*utes. Thus the line to 
Oavjiling gives acr^ess \o the road through Sikkim into 
Tibet. Near the north-west frontier there are lines to ^ 
the foot )f the Malakand Pass leading northward to 
Chitral, and .the Kkaibar Pass leading westward into 
^Afghanistan. A Russian railway ruiis up tlie valley of 
the. Syr-Daria to Andijan. A series of routes through 
the mountains descend on the frontier side— from the 
Kyzyl-a’’t Pass to Kashgai, from the Karakorum to 
Yarkand and Khotan. There is a piedmont route 
connecting these three places and coTitinuing eastward 
into China, running along the southern edge of the 
Takla-makan desert. But another route, running from 
Kashgar through Ak-su,( along the southern edge of the 
desert and ^t the foot of the Tian-shan mountains, is 
more important for trade. 

, In South America the Andqs ceased to be a complete 
barrier to transcontinental railways only in 1910, when 
a line was completed connecting Buenos Aires with 
Valpai-aiso.*’ ThS’ case of the western mountain system 
of Nor^bh America is different ; a number of railway 
routes have been opened to the Pacific coast, and some 
of4heBe are remarkably free of heavy gi*adicnts, con- 
sidering the character of Kie \3ountry through which 
they pass. 



CHAPTER IX 

TRADIXa CENTRES. MKiRATlON. 


Centres of Trade. The^ study of the j^rcat mamifac- 
tiiriiijif industries and of tr^nsjiort has already shown 
various physical reasons for the geographical positions of 
towns. We have found manufacturing towns established 
and flourishing wJierej)ower is available, where raw 
material is available, where both are availrble— even 
where neither is now available on*the spr^t, though one 
or other may formerly have l)een obtained there. Apart 
from manufactures, trading towns have grown ud ar 
c^’tain points under the influence of certain jfliysical 
conditions, which may be summarized thus : (a) Point 
of transference between any two methods of transport. 
Any port is an obvious illustration as the point of trans- 
ference between water transport and land transport, or, 
if the port marks the limit of navigation of a river by 
seagoing vessels, from large vessels to small. Another 
illustration is provided by towjis at the entrance to moun- 
tain passes, the prf&sagejof which may necessitate a change 
between rail and road transport, or between road- vehicle 
and pack-horse, (b) PoinJ of junction of routes* If the 
position of a town in hilly country is studied it will often 
be found to stand where a number* of valley routes 
naturally converge ; another probable site is the point 
where a valley route through hilly* country debouches 
upon a plain (p.^ 1 30). The confluence oi rivers freqdeptly 
foitns the site of a towA ; So does the crossing of a riirer^ 
by a bridg#, ford, or ferry. Tffe conditions thus suip- 
marized under (a) and (h) are cleanly combined ip many 
instances. 
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F air's and Markets. In Europe, at early stages of the 
development of transport, fairs provided the principal 
occasions for commercial intercourse, and they still do 
in some lands whose transport systems are more oi'^less 
primitive. Thus in Russia many important fairs^are still 
held; that 6f ^^fisslyiyi-Novgorod is perhaps the most 
famous, and draws trailers- not only from European 
Russia, but fi'om many ^narts of Asia, in July and August 
annually. W e may^suppose a community whose members 
are able individvially or in small, groups to supply them- 
selves with the daily necessities, but have learnt to use 
manufactured articles* or other commodities ^^ith which 
they cannot supply themselvct.. Under primitive con- 
ditions of transport such goods cannot be sent 40 them 
at any moment by the trader. They may have to make 
a journey to fetch them. Travel may only be possible, 
or may at least be most easy, at a particiYdar season. 
Such considerations point to thp congregation, at fixed 
periods and centres, of large numbers of sellers and 
buyers, when perhaps a whole year’s supply of certain 
commodities may change^ hands in a few days. Fairs 
were very numerous in Eur/jpe in medimval times,; they 
were important occasions of inteniational intercourse ; 
governments granted permission to various towns to hold 
them as tt high privilege, protected them, and took means 
to render tjiem fittiactive t(f merchants and buyers. 
Apd as it w,as natural that occasions of buying and 
selling should be associated with gatherings for other 
purposes, fah’s we^^e^commonly associated with religious 
festivals, and it was often the ecclesiastical, not the 
«:£mc authorities who werp empowerea to hold and cont!‘ol 
them, Such fairs associated with pilgrimages are still 
held ,in In^ia, and the Mohanyiiedan pilgrimages to 
Mecca prdvide 'another ^lustmtion. A marked decline 
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in the importance of fairs occurred in Western Europe as 
the means of communication bftcame better ; thus their 
declinb dated in England from the (niddle of the 
eighteenth 'century, a period at which roads were being 
improved out of the bad state which, in view of the 
growing commercial activity of the country, had been 
long notorious. Railways completed 1;he process of 
reducing* or destroying the imj)m*tance of local fairs and 
markets by making it possible to* obtain commodities at 
‘ any timg from any^distance, and (apart from the general 
increase of commcrciaf prosperity due to them) they 
sometimes drew trade away from me town to another. 
Some English towns whose names include the words 
‘ Market ’ or ‘ Chipping ’ (which has a similar meaning), 
n^ longer possess any special importance as oentres of 
trade. In modern times eidiibitions have been held in 
many cities, in the greater commercial countries, at 
which typical products and manufactures of many lands 
are shown, and these (though not entirely of modern 
origin) occupy a place in relation to modern commerce 
not unlike that of fail's to con^iercc in earlier timea 

Such fairs as remain importantinthe United Kingdom 
are chiefly connected )vith a sixjcific prodTuct or group 
of products, being hekl in localities noted for those 
products Thus trade in cattle, sheep, and horses fs 
fostered by certain important fairs in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; as at Weyhill in HaHipshh’e, Norwich, 
Devizes, Falkirk, Ballinasloe, and elsewhere. 

Migration. At early stages of .man’s development 
there have been (and on a smaller* sdkle there may be 
still among primitive* peoples) movements of wl}|3e 
tribes fronf one territory to anftther. The prime cause** 
of such primitive movement is usually set down* as* a 
state of pressure on tBe food-supply, and th^ nedfessity 
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of seelang a new home where food will he more plentiful. 

If that is so, the cause 'of migration among civilized 
peoples under ^modern conditions ifiay be set dcfwn in 
contrast as pressure on the wealth-supply. Tile principal 
movement consists of emigration from Europesin coun- 
tries to America, Australia, and Africa. The emigrants 
may or may not settle permanently in the new lands ; 
many do, but on the othdr hai'id many— Italians and 
Norwegians for exampfe— having saved money in lands 
where wages are liigher than in then* own, rqjiurn to ' 
their old hpmes. * 

Emigration and settlement under tbe flag of a new 
country may be descrilKjd as the fourth of ‘a series of 
stages of which the first was exploration for the purposes 
of gain or plunder, the second the establishment of 
factories or trading agencies in the newly discovered 
countries, and the third colonization prepe#’. In India 
British dominion has followed upon the establishment 
of trading relations, but the climate apart from other 
considerations) forbids permanent British settlement on 
a large scale. ^ ^ 

Emigration often takes place from a country where 
industries ar8 not highly* developed ; thus Norway, 
Ireland, and Portugal send forth a number of emigrants 
high in proi)ortion to their total populations. The 
United States of Aiwerica, which received over twenty 
millions in ninety years from 1820,*^ still receives the 
grfeat majority of those who emigrate from Europe to 
other cofitinents ; thpugh the Ibe‘nan Peninsula provides 
an exception, Poltdguese emigrants going mainly to 
Bra^, Spanish to Mexico, Cuba,* anjd South American 
^"countries, to which blotfd-relationship and community 
of ‘languages naturally Mtract them. Italy, from which 
emigr&tioi^'is very .heavy, besides sending many emi- 
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grants to the United States, sends many also to •Argen- 
tina and Brazil. Aiistria-Huftgary docs the same, but 
a grejlter number go to Canada. Germans have ranged 
widely, bill the proportion ivho haVe gone elsewhere 
than thp United States is small. 

Though the United Kingdom sends many thousands 
to the United States (and in^particiilar trish emigration 
directs fliithcr by far its stron^^st stream), a number as 
large or larger now goes annually to Canada, which has 
I'eceive^ on an average about twice as many British 
emigrants as the Australasian and African territories 
together ; though emigration to Australia, in particular, 
has recenfly increased rapidl}^ On an average of five 
recent years the annual number of immigrants into the 
United States was not far short of a million, in addition 
to which there is a large movement (in both directions) 
between the Uhited States and Canada. During the same 
period immigrants from Austria-Hungary represented a 
(piarter of the total, thftse from Italy over a fifth, from 
liussia and Finland somewliat under a fifth, and those 
from the United Kingdom und^r a ninth. Scandinavians 
miinberedlcss than a tv entieth, and Germans a thirtieth. 
In addition to (iiiigra^ion from Europe to other con- 
tinents the movements from Germany, Italy, Russia, 
&c., into England should be borne in mind. ^Besides 
such movements there *are periodical or seasonal 
migrations like that of Irish harvestefls to England, and 
also those of labourers to specific tasks, Tike the cob- 
struction of the Panama Canal, for v'hich li^bour “cannot 
be recruited on the spot. A largfc fiumber of Itajian 
labourers make these* temporary migi*ations. In ^e 
same category is coolie labour, %u expi’cssion applied to' 
labourers from India, China, or other far eastern 
countries, and derived either froip the ntijpe df an 
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Indian people or from a word meaning ‘ to hire ’ in one 
of tlie Indian la^^guagcs ^lamil). Such labourers have 
been introducqjd (as a rule) into* hot lands ^here 
sufficient native labour was not to be had 'locally or 
white labour was imi)ossible for climatic of other 
reasons. Thus Indijin labourers have been introduced 
into Mauritius and the Seyjjhelles, British East Africa, 
Natal, Fiji, the West Indies, anil Guiana. Sometimes 
such^ labourers bcpome permanent settlers. Chinese 
labourers have similarly been employed in Gui^ia, the 
West Indies, and other American lands, and in South 
African mineii Moreover, there is a considerable 
emfgration of Chinese tfiroughout *the Malay lands 
generally, and of Indian labour into Ceylon, th^ Assam 
tea-plantations, and elsewhere. Apart from sucli 
organize^ movements of labourers, Chinese and also 
Japanese emigration has l)cen mainly io4he United 
States. An outcome of modern industrial development 
and the concentration of great manufactures in great 
towns is migration from rural districts to towns. Thus 
a decrease in t*v^. {wpulatipn of rural districts in England 
set in about the middle of |ast century, while the j)opu- 
lation of the great towns was incBeasing largely ; and it 
was only at the end of last qentury that an increase 
(and thal. a small one) was agjiin recorded in the rural 
population. 


CHAPTER X 

THE. GRAIN TMBE AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 

•# . . • . 

Grain Trade. Import of Wheat into the JJniUd 

K\ngdom, Physical coftsiderations affecting the culti- 
> vation yf wheat have 'been dealt with in chapter iii ; 
we may now cqnsider certain points in the economic 
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geography of the grain trade in connexion with our 
own food-suppl). In the chapter referred to, stress 
was laid upon the extension of wheat cuftivation in new 
lands. In this connexion it is of interest to observe 
some of*the changes which have taken place in the chief 
sources of wheat and flour imported into Ithc United 
Kingdoip. In 1872 Russia ;¥as^tbe first source, export- 
ing twice as much as the United^States, which exported 
more than twice as much as GemiPiiy, which racked 
next, and was followed, by France, Egypt, Canada, and 
Chile. In 1900 the United States sent considerably 
over half |he total imported by tiie United Kingdom ; 
Argentina had by then entered the field and stood 
second ; Canada, Russia, and Australia followed, and 
the German export was still not inconsiderable. In 
chapter iii it was stated "that on an average over a 
recent term "of years the chief exporting countries were 
the United States, Argentina, Canada, Russia, India, 
and Australia, in that order. The years under con- 
sideration were 1906-10, and in them the six countries 
named supplied nearly 95 pei* cent, o^ $i'e wheat and 
flour ynported into the United Kingdony The home 
production was’^approximately equal to the import 
from the leading countny. The import from Rumania 
made up a considerable ^iroportion of the remainder, 
and there were §mall irregular imports^ from other 
countries, such, as Germany, France, Hungary, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Persia, New ijealand, and Chile. Th^German 
and Chilean imports had wholly lost their former 
proportional feipoi’tance. The United States', -ayd 
Ai^entina, leading On the Average, maintained their ^si- 
tions actually in four years out of the*five, but in,19J0 
the order varied majkedly — Rfissia, Canada, , United 
States, India (which, it may l^e added, -had taken first 
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]>lace ill 1904), Ari^entina, and Australia. Rctiiniing to 
the average, ho>^ever, and taking the value of the total 
import in milliijis of pounds sterling at 4(), we find the 
values for the chief countries to have been approximately 
—United States 12, Argentina 8j, C-anada 7, Russia Oj, 
India SJ, Australia ^4. The United Kingdom imported 
about two and a half times as much wheat in 1010 as in 
1872. The United States sent rather less than twice as 
much in 1010 as ip 18*72 (though it sent four times as 
much in 1008). Canada sent over elevpn times a3 much. * 
For Russia the average for 1006-10 was roughly ecjual 
to the amount^in 1872v None of the other three leading 
sources in 1006-10 appeared ip 1872.' ^In that year the 
export from Australia was trifling; the irrigation 
schemes in North-western India (p. 14.5), which helped 
to make that country one of the great wheat-producers, 
had mostly not been undertaken, and the cigricultural 
development of Argentina (at any mte, on the lines 
wiiicli have brought it to its present position) did not 
begin till some ten years later. 

As two-fiftli§i^of the wjieat import into the United 
Kingdom comes from North America, we look t^ that 
continent for an example of wheat-farming on the scale 
of highest commercial developipent. Some of the great 
farms of the interior lowlands, called bonanza farms, 
have an extent of ten thousand acres or more. Ploughs 
and machined of biige size for reaping and threshing 
are used. Tlie produce is loaded upon wagons, and, 
without l)eing touched by hand (i’or the w hole system of 
tran^jlort is mcchaTii&l), the grain is stored in elevatore 
^froih which it is poured into rf^ilwky trucks. These con- 
vey it to such centres as^Duluth, Minneapolft, Chicago, 

. or Fort ^William. At Minneapolis and other places are 
great Mourcihill^ foii between a tliird and a quarter of 
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the import from the States into the U*iiited Kingdom is 
in the form of flour, wherea^r less than a seventh is in 
that »form from Canada, and the amount of flour 
received ffom the other chief cxp(M‘ting countries is, 
proportionately, insignificant. Most of the wlieat from 
the field of the North-west ‘ goes by way (^f the Great 
Lakes through the Sault Stc IMaric Chnal to Buffalo, 
where ft is shipped by rtiA br canal to New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore. . . .‘The cheapest transpor- 
tation yi the world is found upon these lakes. . . . The 
greater lake vessels, * called “ Whale-backs ”, carry 
cargoes up to 250,000 bushels.’ ,The wheat markets in 
C-hicago, IVIinneapolis, and Bnttalo, and the farmers 
themselves, are kept informed of the conditions ot the 
inarket elsewhere, and of events that may affect the 
trade ; such as a shortage of croi)S for export owing 
to failure o^‘ the monsoon rains in India, or an attack 
of locusts in Argentina, political or labour disputes 
which might stop or delay transport from any of the 
gi'eat exporting countries, and so forth. 

In chapter V a contrast was drawn,^ between very 
densely populated lands of the temperate regions, m hose 
inhabitants aro#5upplied wfth wheat frdin a distance, 
and the similar hot lands where rice is grown in 
sufficiency on the spot. It is not difficult to carry the 
contrast further, and to distinguisli the people who 
develop wide commerce not only tn fiA)d-8tufls, but 
in other commodities, from those who,* having b^en 
always able to supply 'themselves yvith food, have less 
inclination to commercial intercotir^e in general with 
others. In this connexion it is worth noticing ihat 
though great grain tradfe above described is a 
modern development— England, for instance, waS* prac- 
tically self-supporting in wheat as Jate as llj^e firSt half 
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of the JIast century— it lia!k historical parallels. Egypt is 
often spoken of as the gvanary of the Mediterranean in 
early times ; ahd shortly before the beginning of the 
Christian era ‘the* grain supply of Rome,* under the 
I)ersonal supervision of the Emperor Augustus, was 
being brouj^ht to the extent of two-thirds from Egyptian 
and Korth Afiicah fields. Other distant territories 
were also drawn upon,^ sdlh as the lower IVanubian 
basin, which had thus Vi grain trade then as, under the 
naiAes of Romanfa and Bulgaria, it has now. In the • 
middle of the fourth century we ‘find fhat the Rfcine ter- 
ritories of* the Roman emperors were l^ing attacked by 
invading tribes, and agricjlture and the graih export to 
Rome were stopped in consequence. X supply, of wheat 
was 'then drawn from Britain, and a large fleet of 8hij)s 
was employed to convey it across the North Sea and up 
the Rhihe without transhipping, so thatjt could be 
easily protected, while on the river, fiom the enemy. 

Irrigation. The methods and objects of irrigation 
are various. Tlie waters of a river may be used by 
diversion and distribution through artificial channels 
from their iiatuh*! coursJ, or may be stored by means of 
dams. In tht; absence of rivers, artesian wells Aay be 
sunk. This term, derived from tlie old French province 
of Artois, where the method was practised in early times, 
is properly applied to wells 8i\nk through a dry imper- 
meable stratum tu a water-bearing stratum below, from 
which the water rises through the well* under natural 
pressures Such wells, which lire commonly used for 
domegtic water-supply, have been applied to the 
feryHzation of arid soil in Au^ralia, jn Algeria, and else- 
where. The object of •irrigation may be«to render 
cifltiKition possible wl\pre under natural conditions it is 
impossible? as in the north-west«of India* and the arid 
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lands of North America ; or it may be’ simply to.extend 
the range and value of crops, m in Lower Egypt, where 
only ^ihe introduction of improved methods of irrigation 
made it possible to grow cotton andi«ug&r ; or, again, it 
may be, not to improve agriculture under the usual con- 
ditions of water-supply, but merely to guar(| against the 
temporary failure of those conditions, xs in some parts 
of India, where the inonOofi rains fail sometimes. 
Again, there may be irrigation ^n lands which are not 
arid ; in England, for instance, the s’ystem called \farp- 
ing is practised along the lower courses ()f rivers entering 
the Humber estuary, the water being led over the low- 
lying fieldls in order to cove; them with its fertile silt. 
Drainage must accompany irrigation to guard against 
the land becoming water-logged and sour. But aS dis- " 
tmet from irrigation it dpes not comprehend so many 
great work^ though the fen lands of Easterrf England 
and the Low Countries across the Korth Sea supply 
notable examples. • 

Irri^tion may be extremely difficult when the river 
to be used is a heavy torrent at seasons of heavy rainfall, 
as during the inonsoonal raini in niatiy iTarts of India, 
but (hiring th^dry season ‘shrinks to a* little stream. 
In such cases not irrigation alone, but also the regulation 
of floods must be provided for, as in the Mahanadi delta 
in Orissa, India. On tlj6 other hand, a river 'fed from 
glaciers keeps up its volume in a hottdry aeason, as the 
ice is melted. Hivers of Northern India, fiinving from the 
Himalayas, are thus njftumlly regulated. Another form 
of natural regulation is that of lahesi or sA^amps jn the 
upper coursed of rivea's, . The Nile is thus reguijted, 
showing, ip proportion to its »ze, no .very great range 
between high and low water. Jhe flow of the-rivbrs 
Ticino and A'dda in Northern Italy, which «uj)pllyia fine 
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systenv of irrigation, is regulated by their lakes, which 
form natural reservoirs. * 

The ancient ‘civilized peoples who inhabited Egypt, 
the Lower Tigfts t*iid Euphrates valleys, vSouth-westeni 
Arabia, and other parts of the hot lands of South-western 
Asia and Nprth-eastern Africa, constructed great irriga- 
tion works, lli many places where the remains of 
ancient works are seen the^land in more recent times 
has been allowed to relapse into aridity. But the Nile 
irrigation has never been let out of use. Since the 
British occupation works ha^% been extended and 
principles improved, and these have stood the test of 
floods below the normal htight, such’ as had previously 
caused at least partial failure of irrigation and crops, 
or hi worst, famine. The original system (apart from 
primitive systems of baling. up water in buckets, with 
the assistance, at the best, of some simple, mechanism) 
was to embank the river above the highest flood-level. 
The Nile, like other rivers with' a long plain track, has 
by the gradual deposition of alluvium built up its bed so 
that when high it flows at a level generally above that 
of the landfe immediately along its banks. At the season 
of flood, then, the waters are admitted through the 
embankments to cover Hiese low lands, which are drained, 
when the river falls, after the waters have deposited 
their fertile silt. Such (with Jthe addition of works to 
guard againt/t the failure of irrigation during a low 
flood) is the common practice still in Upper Egypt, but 
in Low^r Eg}pt generally, aiid in Upper Egypt to 
some .extent, barrages, canals, and other Avorks make it 
posiible so to use the water-s^ipply 9-8 to ‘provide irriga- 
tion throughout. the year, instead of during^ the flood 
sel^scm only, and also to extend the irrigated area. The 
available slipply. has thus been p«it to such'thorough use 
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that sometimes, with the river at its lowest, no water 
would reach the sea. Finally, a great dam has been 
built h-t Assuan, so ’constructed that watljr can not only 
be qjlowed to pass through without^ check when at its 
highest And most fully loaded with silt, but can at other 
times be stored, so that the supply below oan be more 
effectively regulated. ^ ' 

Irrigation may involve Vofks of a very different 
character to those just descril>e(£ Thus, there are places 
where ^ater is carried from a valley which does not 
contain agricultural land to another which does. That 
has been done, by means of a tunnel through intervening 
hills, from* the (Uinnison river to the valley of the 
IJncompahgre in Colorado. There is an instance in 
India, in which the upper waters of the River Periyar, 
flowing down the western ^slope of the Ghats, and well 
supplied by*the heavy rainfall on that side, have been 
dammed and carried through a tunnel to the drier 
eastern slope. The Uncompahgre work is one of 
a number of important works which have been carried out 
in the arid lands of the Western United 3Mes since, at 
the beginning of this century, the whole question of irri 
gation was takei#up by the Central Government, instead 
of being dealt with locally by iildividual States or cor- 
porations, and a ‘ Reclamation Service ’ was created. * 
In India the most notable works designed to extend 
the area of cultivalion (apart from thftse ^vhose object is 
to provide against failure of the rains) are in the dry 
districts of the North-west. Here, a number of large 
irrigation canals have been constru5td& ; the largest, the 
Cbenab^ Canal, ten yeans after its beginning, sewed 
a district ctf nearly 3,000 square milestwhich had been 
practically desert, and the settlers on the new fands, 

^ The Chenab is one o^the ‘Five Rivgrs ’ Qf the !Runja£. 

624.11 K - 
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introduced from overcrowded districts, numbered over 
three-quarters of a million. In Madras the deltas of the 
three great rivers, Cauvery, Godavari^ and Kistna, are the 
sites of the principal of a number of important irrigation 
systems, and there are many minor systems; in the 
south (Madras and Mysore) there are innumerable 
‘ tanks ’ or reservoirs. ^ 

Famine and Failure 'of Crops. The mention of 
Indian irrigation works leads naturally to the subject of 
famine, inasmuch as some of those works, as in Orissa 
and Biindelkhand, have been constructed mainly or 
wholly as a protection against failure of the rains and 
cohsequcntly of the crops. It is in countries where the 
population, and particularly a very dense population, is 
almost wholly dependent on agriculture and lives on its 
own produce, that famine is'^most likely to occur ; and 
it is therefore characteristic of such lands as India, 
China, and European Russia, while among special 
instances may be quoted the failure of the Irish potato 
crop in 1846-7. The people, in the event of such failure, 
have no other resource^^ to draw upon, nor can they 
afford to buy food if it is available. That it should be 
available, however, is obviously essential for purposes 
of relief, and therefore railways and other modern 
iacilities of transport are favourable to the prevention 
or mitigation of famine. In a large country like 
India scarcity hoes not (or at least is extremely 
unlikely to)' occur in every part at once, and much 
depends upqn the facilities for rapidly throwing food- 
supjpKes from lanSs Vhere the crops have not failed into 
districts where they have. 'Under' ancient conditions, 
when communications #ere poor, local scai‘city of food 
was much more liable to occur than now, and cases are 
quotM otVartq'even of England^ suffering’ from scarcity 
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while others had plenty. Under modern conditions, 
when grain is imported from Aany different lands, as it 
is into the United *Kingdom, a famine /liie to natural 
causes is not to be imagined. Even if the wheat-export 
from Russia or India were much reduced (as on occasion 
it lias been), owing to local scarcity withifi their own 
frontiers^ the deficiency is^.made up troni elsewhere. 
But some failure of traiisport, a^ in the event of war or 
a labour dispute, might cause a shoH^age of food-supply. 

The <#iTnt irrigji^ion works mentioned rbove are nearly 
all in arid regions and combat drought, but drought is 
not the oi]Jy caitse of failure of crops. VVe know well 
enough how seriously not only a very dry summer but 
also a very wet one may aflect agriculture in Engjand. 
Huch effects arc therefore the more marked in countries 
more subject than Ilnglami to very heavy rain or, again, 
to those tra/ersed by large rivers liable to heayy floods, 
like the Hwangho in China, which has sometimes caused 
widespread devastation. TTail-stonns, with stones of 
a size unknown in England, sometimes cause great 
damage, as in the United ^Jtates, Souths Africa, &c. 
Unseasonable winds and frpsts may injgre the more 
delicate crops, *ispecially those of the warmer lands. 
But drought is the most potent of climatic causes of the 
failure of crops, and it m|iy be added that it may also 
seriously affect pastoral pursuits, as m Australia, where 
great numbers, of sheep sometimes fierisfi for lack of 
water and pasture. \^olcanic outbreaks (apart from 
their direct danger to life) have sometimes juined staple 
crops, as in some of the West Indian islands. A^ong 
other scourges, 8ome,*lil^ locusts, swarming in ’fast 
numbers, dhstroy all vegetatiofi, and cause widesjre^d 
damage in Argentina. South Africa, the ^ European 
Mediterranean region, and many other ‘Jand^ Others, 

K 
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again, ‘'attack certain plants. Such is the insect of 
the genus phylloxera, wllich is a plague in many vine- 
growing count^’ies, and about 1865-85 actually shopped 
cultivation in some parts of France. Among aivimal 
plagues may be mentioned the Australian rabbit and 
the vizcaclfti of Argentina, both, owing to their vast 
numbei’s, destructive of pasture lands. 


CHAPTEK XI 

niE' BRITISH ISLES 
• « 

Districts, Products, Industries, and Communications.- (Commerce 
oV the United Kingdom, with particular reference" to British 
Imperial Commerce. * 

The j^opulation of the United Kingdom is nearly 
45 J milMons, out of which over 36, millions belong to 
England and Wales, 4J millions to Scotland, less than 
4J millions to Ireland. In eacli division certain well- 
marked areas of dense population coincide wHh the 
chief industrial and conpnercial districts. 

In England, the area . including and surro^inding 
London may be termed rather -a commercial than an 
ipdustrial district. London has many industries, but is 
scarcely* an industrial centre., A great part of London 
and most of the populous ® surrounding country is 
entirely residential and free of large factories. Very 
different are the populous milling and manufacturing 
districts, which cxtpid in a curving belt from South 
Lanqashire and the- West Riding of Yorkshire to South 
Wales. Over the lowland "of *SoUth Lancashire *an 
u¥bap populatioh is so evenly spread thaf the whole 
district# alippst resembles one vast town. The neighbour- 
ing West* Riding provides a contrast; here the dense 
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population is confined to comparatively narrow <^^alleys 
between the high, almost uniilhabited yioorlands of the 
Pennifie chain. Farther south are the •midland indus- 
trial districts, covering parts of C-lieshire, Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire and Staftbrdshice, 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire. ^ Farther north are 
the mining districts of the Cleveland distilct of Yorkshire, 
Durliam,* and Northiuntterlanll.* In Scotland the bulk of 
the industrial population is centred in the Clyde-Forth 
Lowlanj}. In Ireland the most pojnilous. districts are in 
the north-east near Bel^st, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin. 

EnglanS. Th(j noundjiry of industrial England, in Its 
simplest form, is a line between the Humber and Severn 
estuaries. A few important centres of manufacture lie 
east of that line, but not many in comparison with those 
west of it. \n agi-icultural division (see Figs. ?4-27) is 
made by a line running more nearly non;h and south, 
following the western lidundjirics of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire and t!ie Counties of Nottingham, Leicester, 
Warwick, Oxford, Berks, and Hants. Kast^of that line 
lie the arable or corn counties ; west of it the grass oi 
grazing counties# And physically, there is a marked and 
similar division between west an*d east, the hill-country 
of the west (including Wales) and north contrasting with 
the lowlands of the east, while the Midland district is 
transitional between the two. Thestf disflnctions are 
generalized ; tliere are manufacturing centres east of 
our industrial line, there are corn lands wesf of our 
agricultural line, and grazing lands*-%ven hill-pa&tures 
—oast of it. ftiit ^;he* distinctions are important, and 
particularlj* so with regard to flainerals, almost all the 
mining industries lying west and north of the industrial 
line, and in or near hill]^ tracts (compare chdp* vii),* 
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Wheat, barley, and oats are the grains grown almost 
exclusively in Ejigland. *The counties specially produc- 
tive of wheat in proportion to their <area form a curved 
belt from CamtridJ^e and Huntingdon, through Record 
and Hertford to Essex ; while Norfolk and Suffolk are 
specially noted for^ barley, though this does not mean 
that the wheat eVop greatly exceeds that of barley, or vice 
versa^ in these districts.* 'kent'is pre-emincnt*for fruit 
and hops. Fruit-famiing is also especially important 
in a midland apd western district, from Worcestershire 
and Heretjrdshirc southward to Devon. In connexion 
with agricultiye generally, it should Ive observed that 
th6 rainfall is heaviest over tjie wet^^rn hilfy division, 
averaging generally 35 inches a year (up to 00 inches or 
more over considerable areas in AVales and the Lake 
District of the north-west), u^ercas in the easteni coun- 
ties it fajls as low as, or lower than 25 hiciies. But in 
the latter district the flat lands (especially with heavy 
soils) retain moisture more easily than the slopes of the 
western hills, so that thei’e is, broadly speaking, a ten- 
dency for difference of configuration to counteract 
difference of rainfall in respect of their effect on agri- 
culture. 

The English fisheries, as has been seen (chap, vi), are 
of first-i;ate imi)ortance, and Grimsby is the first fishing 
port. The principal fish is the herring, and the princi- 
I)al ports fdr this siKJcial fishery are Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, in haddock, cod, and plaice the cast coast 
ports lead those of the south and west ; those of the 
south lead those* ol the west for herring and plaice ; 
thoee of the west lead thosei of*thft south for haddock 
and cod. Mackerel anR lobsters are of special impor- 
tance in the south-coast fisheries, pilchard more locally 
in those ^fthe/soqth-west, hakfe in thosd of the west. 




Fig. 26. Distributionof Cultivated 
%and in British Isles. • 
Black couutles with^ver 600 acres per 1,000 
cultivated; horizontal 875-500; vertical 250- 
875 ; dots 126-250 ; white under 126. 


Fig. 27. distribution of Wheat in 
British Isles, showing tS^e number 
acres put of every thousana on 
which wheat is grown. 
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Large oyster beds are found off the shores of North Kent 
and Essex. ♦ 

The English ooalfields (Fig. 28), considered in detail, are 
thus grouped: Woflhem, Durham and Northumberljind; 



Fig. 28. Distrilnition of Coal in the British Isles. (Outside the area 
^of this map lies the Kent'coalfieldj, 

t < 


YorhshirCy l^sf. Riding, Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cheshire Midland^ Shropshire, 
Leicestershire, Staffordsjiire, Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire; small detached fields are in Cumberland and 
Westiporlajo^, the Norlh Riding^f Yorkshire, Glouces- 
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tershire (Forest of Dean), Somerset, ; and thei Mon- 
mouthshire field which, though actuajly in England, 
belong to the grea^ South Wales field.* Coal has also 
been discovered by deep borings in Khnt.'^ Omitting the 
South Welsh field, we find that three of the above coun- 
ties together produce half the total amount of coal 
raised in England— these are Durham, the West Riding 
of Yorksliire, and LancashiVk* The Cleveland district 
of the North Riding produces /early half the iron ore 
• raised iy England ^ there is richer ore but less of ft in 
the Furness district of Cancashire and Cumberland, and 
iron is also mingd in the East Midlands— Lincolnshire, 
Leicestcrsfiire, and Northamptonshire, and elsewhere. 
Other minerals are of small importance comparatively : 
such are the tin of Cornwall, the copper of ‘that 
county and some parts of Wales, the lead of Derbyshire, 
Durhtnn, * In Cheshire salt is largely evaporated 
from brine, and found also as rock-salt. The slates of 
the Lake District, North Wales, and Cornwall and 
Devon, the granite of Cornwall and the Charnwood 
Forest district of Leicestershire, may be mentioned ; but 
most parts of England possesS good building stone o^ 
some sort or oth#r. 

Reference has already been Tnade (chapter vii) to 
some of the principal localized industries. The ^reate^ 
of them divide broadly ijito textile ^nd metal groups. 
The cotton manufa’cture belongs almc^t solely to South* 
Lancashire, buf it occupies a few towns *in Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. The woollen Industry 
belongs primarily to the West Ridiifg ftf York8hire«(with 
a fcw Lancashfre tewns), though among other distiicts 
where it us«d to flourish it survives in the Stroud valley 
of the Cotswolds in Gloucestershire. Manufectui^s of 
hosiery and luce are chJh’acteristic of Leicesfe^, dotting- 
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ham, ^id the nefghbourliood/and that of silk goods of 
Congleton, Macclesfield (Cheshire), and their vicinity. 

The coal andiron districts have (jbheir iron and steel 
manutactures th«’ metal industries of Sheffield and of 
Birmingham and the Black Country have been mentioned 
(pp. 89, 94), The many branches of the industry in the 
district of whioh 6irmingham may be regarded as the 
centre range from engitudA'ing* to the manufiSlcture of 
nails, tools, and all soHs of small metal goods, and to 
wortc in the precfous metals. Motor cars and cycles • 
are 8i)ecially characteristic manufactures in Coventry and 
Birmingham, needles Jn Redditch, aiK^ so on. Among 
other localized industriej? the Stafiordshird potteries 
have also been mentioned (p. 97), but further ^examples 
are the straw-plaiting industry of Luton, the glove-mak- 
ing of Yeovil, and the boot aiid shoe-making of Rushden, 
Wellingborough, and other places in Noriliiimptonshire. 

A dozen princii>al railway 8ystems,*ten radiating from 
London and two confined to northern counties, form the 
chief commercial highways of England and Wales. The 
Great Nortlwrn serves Lincolnshire, Nottingham and 
other east-'lfiidland centfes, ami the West Riding of 
Yorkshire; ft is in close connexion with one*of the 
northeni-county systems, the North-Eastern^ which 
serves the port of Hull and those of the iron and coal- 
fields of the north-east — Mfijdlesbrough, the llartlc- 
pools, Sunderland, and the Tyne J)orts. These two 
systems, witlf the North British of Scotla*hd, provide the 
‘east cdast’ route from Loiidbn to Scotland. The 
Midlq'nd, carrying its main line through Leicester and 
Lee^s to Carlisle, and a ‘ ^est-and-noHh ’ line frpm 
Bristol through , Birmingham and Derby, 4 )rovides a 
rptite to Scotland by Carlisle, has direct access to the 
South *\Ye]sh, .Midland, Yorkifliire and Lancastrian 



Fig. 29. Distribution of Cotton and Fig. 30. Distribution of Woollen and 
* Linen Manufactures. Silk Manufactures. 
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industmal districts, and possesses lines in the north of 
Ireland also. The Great > Central has a T-shaped line 
from London to «Sheffield, and thencftto Manchester, V&c., 
on the one hand, aiid Lincolnshire (Grimsby, &c.)on the 
other. The Lo'ndon and North-Western by its main 
line by Crewe to Carlisle provides a third route (the 
‘ west coast ’) ia Scotland ; it also serves Birmingham 
and the Midlands generally^,* Liverpool and other Mersey 
ports, North Wales and’ the port of Holyhead, whence, 
as also from Liverpool and Fleetwood, there are con- 
nexions with Ireland. It also has a line to the South 
Wales coalfields. These, however, are served directly 
from London by the Great Western system, which serves 
the Welsh ports of Swansea, Cardiff, and Fishguard, and 
also extends to Birmingham and the Mersey, while its 
other principal lines serve Bristol, Plymouth, an dthe 
south-west generally. This system and the North-West- 
ern jointly have a ^ west-and-nortlr’ line by way of 
Hereford and Shrewsbury. The London and South- 
Western serves the parts of England indicated by its 
name, and has its chief port at Southampton. The 
hovaJbny Bfighto% a'nd South Coast serves that coast 
between Hastings and Portsmouth, and its port of 
Newhaven shares cross-'Channel traffic with the South- 
Western and the South-Eastern and Chatham^ which 
serves Folkestone, and Dovhi\ The Tilbury and 
Southend lino (a 8v..ction of the Midland) runs along the 
north shore of the Thames estuary ; the Great Eastern 
serves East Anglia generally, with its chief port at 
Harwich. The otLef great provincial system (besides 
the jN^orth-Eastern) is the La^icmhire and Yorhshim^ 
serving the indu^rial districts of Ijancashire and the 
West ‘Riding ; it has the ports of Liverpool and Fleet- 
wood bii thb^west coast and of G^le on the Humber.'^ 
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From the mention of the chief ports a\)ove and ai p. 112 
we gather the importance to c»mmerce^of the estuaries 
of tlfe^Thames, the ^lersey (with the Manchester Ship- 
Cane 1), the Tyne, and the Tees. Th Severn estuary is 
not in the same way a great highway for ocean trafgc 
above Avonmouth, the outport of Bristol, but the Berke- 
ley Shii)-Canal gives access for small ships to Gloucester. 
The Thames, the Trent, aiffl file Severn carry a fair 
inland traffic, and so do some the canals, in coal and 
other b\jlkY commodities, in spite of railway competition : 
such are the Aire and^Jalder navigation between the 
West Riding and the llumlier, th(i Leeds and Liverpool 
navigation, and tte Birmingham navigation and other 
canals in the Midlands. 

, Scotland. While of England only about a quarter 
of the total area is uncultiiated, of Scotland little over 
a quarter is cultivated. There are great tracts of scanty 
hill-pasture and barren mountain land, and livestock are 
generally of greater importance to farmers than crops, 
though in part of eastern Scotland fine crops are grown, 
and the standard of farming is very high. Oats are 
by far the largest grain crop, iftit a gOod deal of barley 
is grown for th^ whisky distilleries. The fisheries are 
valuable; they centre chiefly dpon Aberdeen, Wick, 
Peterhead, and other east-coast ports, the ShetlaiM 
Islands, Stornaway in the llebrides, vV'- The chief coal- 
fields are in or near the Clyde-Forth lowlamk— in Lanark,* 
Fife, Ayr, Stirlmg, Midlothian, and neighbdhring shires ; 
iron is worked in the same localities, and oil-shalb chiefly 
in Linlithgowshire. There is a littlb Ibad and zinc, and 
there are large *aluninmm#works using the water-pcj\ er 
at Kinlochteven and of the Falls of Foyers in Inverness- 
shire. The latter works are on Loch Ness, which ‘wilh 
Loch Lochy forms parlVof the Caledonian C&nal toute 
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which ^strikes through the highlands from Inverness on 
the east coast tv> Loch LInnhe on the west. 

The industrj'al districts of Scotl^tid are, fii*st, kn’d by 
far the most important, the C^lyde-Forth lowknd ; 
secondly, the Tweed basin in the south ; and thirdly, the 
middle east-coast lands north from Dundee. But the 
last two are nof the densely populated areas which we 
connect with great iiulustfies iii England. Tlie Clyde- 
Foijth lowland contains many iron and steel works, engi- 
neering works and miscellaneous metal and other manu- 
factures. -Among textile industries, the manufacture of 
tweed cloth i^ carried on in Galashiels, Hawick, and 
other tow ns in the basin of the Tweed,, but has spread to 
manj other towns, and is one of the most characteristic 
of Scottish industries. Glasgow and Paisley are not(}d 
not only^for this industry but for cotton and silk manu- 
factures, Dundee for jute goods and •coarse fabrics. 
The Clyde is famous for shipbuilding; its firth and 
estuary on the west coast, aiuT to a lesser degi'ce the 
firths of Forth and Tay on the east, arc the three 
princi})al waitcrways for sea-traffic. Out of seven lead- 
hig ports, Glasgow and^Greenix;k are on the ^Clyde ; 
Leith, Grangemouth, and Methil on the Forth ; Dundee 
on the Tay ; Aberdeen lies on the east coast north of 
the Tay. The (Caledonian (^anal, already mentioned, 
^,and the Ci’inan Canal which skves a long passage round 
the Mull of ,Kintyre, carry small sea-gojng ships. The 
rivers (Jo not afford inland navigation, but the Forth 
and Clyde ('anal connects Grangemouth and Glasgow. 
The Caledonian and the North British , Railways serve 
the^ principal industrial cenfi*e8''an(i afford connexiLns 
wjth^ English lines, as ^does the Glasgow 'and South- 
Westei^i ; the Highland and the Great North of Scot- 
land serve ,the more northerly ^rts. 
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Ireland is primarily an agricultural country ; i about 
liree-(|uarter8 of the total are<i is agrici^ltural land, but 
?rop& lire small and,|about half the totat area is under 
^rasPi. Cattle and pigs are reared in ^eat numbers, and 
lairy produce and bacon are exported largely. The 
island is noted for horse-breeding. ^ The fisheries are 
trainable, but not fully developed. Irelahd is very poor 
n minerals, and lias few iiianiffacjures beyond important 
linen and shirt-making industri(^s in the north-east, Bel- 
fast an 4 l Londoinjerry being the chief centres respec- 
tivel} . Belfast has also* a great shipbuilding industry, 
Mid is the principal port. In IViblin elsewhere 
brewing and distilling arcjcarricd on. Three large rail- 
way systems, radiating from Dublin, serve the parts 
indicated by their names — the Great Houthern and 
Western, the ^Midland Groat Western, and the Great 
N^orthern ; there are besides a number of smaller 
systems. Communications with England and Scotland 
arc carried on iirincipaH^ from Belfast and Dublin and 
Kingstpwn to Glasgow, Heysham, Pleetwood, Liverpool, 
and Holyhead, and from Rosslare ana Waterford to 
Fishgjiard. (york, with its oiFtport of Queenstown, is 
the chief south4oast port ; on the west are Limerick, 
Galway, and Sligo ; on the north* Londonderry. There 
is extensive inland navigation by the Shannon apd other 
large rivers and several catials, but littlo use is made of it. 

Commerce of the United Kixcdom. 

(With partimlar R?feren<^ to British Imperial 
Commerce). 

0 A 

Proportions to the total population of the United 
Kingdom afe : for England and*Wales,.80 per cent., for 
Scotland a little over 10, for Ireland a little under 10. 
But to the total annualValue of the Jordan aijid cofonial 
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import, and export trade of the United Kingdom, the 
proportion for England awd Wales is nearly 91, for Scot- 
land a little over 7^, for Ireland hasdly over 1^. * * 

In the tables oif pages 222-226 Certain leading ^facts 
{j^pear concerning the commerce between British pos- 
sessions and the mother country. The exports of the 
merchandise of the United Kingdom to British posses- 
sions, and the imports ifitn* the« United Kingdom of the 
merchandise of the Brfbish possessions, are not far from 
balancing in vg^liie (if the difference be considered pro- ' 
portionately to the total). The'/ are not, at least, so far 
from this condition a^ the imports to ^nd exports from 
foreign countries. With this consid^, ration ‘in mind, it 
may be observed that the greater British iwssessions 
occupy a more important place relatively to the great 
foreign commercial countries in the table of exports 
than in that of imports on p. 226. ThedQsiding market 
for the produce of the United Kingdom appears there to 
be India; only Germany and the United States rank 
above Australia, and only France and Argentina in addi- 
tion rank above Canada and South Africa. But in the 
table of imports ‘into thC United Kingdom the United 
States, Germany, France, Russia^ and Argentina all rank 
above India, Canada, and Australia. South Africa (its 
^old being excluded, as for other countries, as well as 
its diamonds) falls to a low place. The imports from 
the leading foreign countries mentioned greatly exceed 
in value the exports to them, but the exports to India 
and Sduth Africa largely, and to Australia to a less 
extent, exceed the imports from them. The tremendous 
si^ificance of the food impQjta appears in the import 
table ; all the sjx chieC sources of the external wheat- 
«up^)ly of the United Kingdom (p. 139) appear among 
the feight/ leading countries named above. 
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Turning to the tables showing the principal articles of 
import and export (pp. 224, 22.?), we find that out of the 
tot^f of articles class led as ^food, drinjf, airf tobacco ’ the 
British possessions send about a quarter by value ; of 
‘raw materials and mainly unmanufactured articles’ 
considerably over a quarter; and of manufactured 
articles less than an e'.ghtji.^ Ihit of manufactured 
articles produced for export i^the United Kingdom 
the British j^ossessions take well over one-third by value, 
whereas of the raiv materials exported they take only 
a seventeenth part. Of these raw materials coal is by 
far the mojt important, and the British po., sessions draw 
little upon the mc:her country for coal. The third class, 
of food, &c,, takes a low place in the exports of the 
Ujiited Kingdom. Therefore the elementary fact appears 
that the mother country draws mainly raw materials 
and food-supplies from her oversea possessions, and 
sends them mainly her manufactures. That is also 
true of her commerce ift large, but to a less marked 
degree than in regard to her imperial commerce 
considered by itself, for her imported manufactured 
articli^ ^from foreign countries are not nyich less in 
value than the wlfole of her imjwrts from her own pos- 
sessions. Among the leading articles of import quotei^ 
in the table (p. 224) wool and tea appear as those of 
which she is able to suppl j the bulk of her needs from 
her own possessions, Australia supplying ipost of the 
wool and India and Ceylon most of the tea. Th^ table 
on p. 225 distinguishes the leading groups of manufac- 
tured articles, and the figures serve to show the com- 
mer«ial importance 6f tfie i5hief industries. 
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CHAPTER XH 

> * 

, SCANDINAVIA AND RUSSIA 

Norway has a population of less than 2^ millions. 
About two-fifths of the inhabitants are occupied in agri- 
cultural pursuits, thoug^h the area available for agricul- 
ture is less than a tenth of the whole. Forests are exten- 
sive, and most valuable in the south find south-e'vst, and 
in the district around Trondhjem fiord. The cod fishery 
represents about half the total value of the fisheries 
(chap, vi) ; herring, mackerel, and saliron follow in order 
of ipiportance. Granite is quarried for ex^rt in the 
district on the south-east shore of Kristiania fiord. 
Some silver, copper, and iron are worked Wooden 
w^ares and preserved foods (especially fish) are manufac- 
tures of some importance. The chief industrial towns 
are on Kristiania fiord and thfe south-east (Skagerrak) 
coast, with Trondhjem and Stavanger. Kristiania, 
Bergen, and Trondhjem are the chief ports ; there are 
inany smaller ones, for &ie population is in gryat part 
confined to the seaboard, and the fiords and ‘inner 
leads’ between the fringe of islands and the mainland 
provide the principal lines of communication. In this 
connexion the remarkable devi^lopraent of the Norwegian 
mercantile marine has already been noticed (p. 110). 
Exports consist mainly of timber, wood-pulp, and wooden 
wares (nearly a third of the total exports in value), 
especially to Great Britain ; and fish products, especially 
to*Germany, Sweden, and Spaifi. Paper and ice be 
^Iso mentioned* Thert are naturally, to sifth a country, 
large jmports of food-stuffs, Russia sending most of the 
grain, anj Gt^rmany grocerifes; also df coal (from 
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England), metals, and machineijjr. The United Kingdom, 
Germany, the United States, Sweden, and Russia are the 
countries with wliich Norway carries on ^Jie bulk of her 
commerce. 

Sweden, with a population of millions, or consider- 
ably more thati double that of Nor\,ay^has an export 
trade ab(^pt double, but an injpcrt i i*ade considerably less 
than double that of Norway in vg^e. Sweden has to im- 
port less grain and dour than Norway There are plains 
in the citreme soutfi whe^*e four-fifths of tiie land is under 
cultivation, though in the far north only about a twenty- 
fifth is cul^ivateu. About hidf the country is forested. 
Oats, rye, barley, <tnd wheat are grown, in that order of 
importance. Cattle are largely kept, and dairy-farming 
carried on. There is a beet-sugar industry of consider- 
able value. Reference hjis been made (chap, ii) to the 
northern iron-mines of Kirunavara and Gellivara ; they 
are richer than the midland fields, which extend from 
north of Lake Vener to the sou eh of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
(!!opper, silver, lead, zinc, and a little coal are found. 
The forests are very valuable.^ They cover a greater 
])roport¥)n of the land in the north than in the south, 
and the usual p!?)cesses of the lumbering industry are 
specially characteristic of the great rivers flowing into 
the Gulf of Bothnia, the trues being floated dowb them 
to saw-mills, and tlje produce exported fr^m ports at 
their mouths. The forest products — timbeiy wood-pulp, 
&c. — represent half the h»tal value of exports, while iron 
and steel, iron ore, machinery, and uthpr manufactures 
of iron and steul represent nearly a (juarter. Ot^r 
largS exports are butter, paper, jind matches. Sweden 
carries on fier commerce principally with the same 
countries as Norway, witl^j^^orway itself, and with P!*a«ce. 
The principal industrial towns |ire cm the Sotmd and 
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the l(attegat coast, from Malmo to Goteborg, and 
thence north-eastward (on and north of the great Lakes 
Vener and Vet’ter^ to Stockholm. Water-power is'ysed 
on a large scale, not only for saw-mills but for other 
works, as at the falls of Trolhattan. A waterway is 
provided through the industrial midland from Goteborg 
to Stockholm by the Gbta*Canal, Lake Vener, and other 
lakes. The midlands r^d* south are well supplied with 
railways, Sweden , having a greater railway mileage in 
proportion to* population than any other European ' 
country. ‘A northern line gives access to the northern 
iron mines ; t^iis line*; being carried over the ^Norwegian 
frontier to Narvik on Ofoten fiord, is 4he most northerly 
in the world. The port of Narvik is open all the year, 
and the shipping of the iron ore from it is therefore npt 
interrupted, as it is from the Swedisli^^ port of Lulea 
(pronouliced Loolo) near the head of the Gidf of Bothnia, 
which is closed by ice during the winter half of the year. 
The principal Swedish seaports are Goteborg on the 
Kattegat, and Stockholm on the Baltic shore. 

Denmark has a population exceeding millions. 
This is es^ntially an agricultural country jiearly 
three-quarters of its total area >3 agricultural land, and 
manufactures are small. Dairy-farming and poultry- 
farming are by far the most jmportant branches. Over 
four-fifths of the total exports by value are of * animal 
products ’, a/id two-fifths are of butter alone. Bacon and 
other ipeat and eggs are also pximrted in large quanti- 
ties. Cereals, op l^e other hand, have to be imported 
injpeat amount. About three-fifths of the exports go 
to the United Kingdom ; thdbulk oT the remaining trade 
ic Mjith Germany, Sweefen, the United Stated, and Russia. 
Min/jrals^e v^ry scafity, and the trade in coal is wholly, 
and that^ki matale and manufactured go6ds nearly all, 
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import. Copenhagen, the capital, un me Sounds is the 
chief port ; the North Sea porlof Esbjej'g trades largely 
witlf Great Britain. 

Russia has a pdjmlation of about iSO millions, and 
some seven-eighths of them are occupied in agricultu\je. 
hiEiiropeanMimia^ the tundra of the extreme north, 
as we have seen, is entirely unfit for agriculture. In the 
forest b*elt, southward to ^Tboii^ 60“ N., agriculture is 
difficult, on account not mereJy of the forest-covering 
but ofJ;he severe climate and of the inferiority of* the 
soils (on the whole) in the north. Here, then, the work- 
ing of the forest products, hunting and fishing are the 
principal occupations. South of 60° N. agriculture pre- 
dominates. Reference has been made to the. ^black- 
earth ’ region (p. 86) ; it is in the west of this re^nn, 
that is the south-west of the country (Poltava, Podolia, 
Kiev), that ,agriculture is most prosperous. While the 
climate generally is continental in type, with great cold 
in winter and great hcjit in summer, there is found in 
the west a deci led oceanic (Atlantic) influence, though 
its effects, in reducing the extremes of heat and cold 
are yeak in comparison with conditions m Western 
Europe. But in spite of this, and in spite of the 
vast north-and-south extent of ‘Russia, the climate of 
all parts except the extreme north and south is 
decidedly ifniform. Su’flmer temperatures range up 
to 85° Fahrenheit bven in Arkhangel* wiiiter tempera- 
tures may range down to -20°, -80°, or still lower, any- 
where except in the Bl^k Sea districts. Of fhe total 
area, nearly two-fifths is under forfist? Over a quarter 
is arable land. * Th3 ca'esjs chiefly grown, in order,Jare 
rye, wheatf oats, and barley, Ifut the, order varies in 
different parts. Thus, in the nonthern forest-cleafings, 
barley surpasses rye aifd oats ; in Middle RhSsia fye is 
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the pr/ncipal crop ; in most of the black-earth region, 
wheat. Beetroot in Polard and the south-west, flax and 
hemp in the centre and north-west, the vine in Caticfasia, 
the Crimea, aiVd Bessarabia, tea ii'i Transcaucasia, are 
other more or less localized crops. Dairy and poultry- 
farming are increasing in importance. The southern 
steppes are especially noted for the breeding of sheep 
and horses. 

The climatic condition, have a curious effect, indirectly, 
on inanufactur^s. ’ As agriculture Ixjcomes impossible 
during a long winter period, the people take to home 
industries ; certain villages or districts twicome noted for 
certain particular mannfltctnres, ant|^at Iasi factories 
^ for these special industries arc established, improving 
the ‘iFacilities for manufacture and distribution of the 
goods. But the people still #go back to their agriculture 
in summer, and the factories stand idle. * Jhis arrange- 
ment is not, of course, universal, but is most character- 
istic of Central Russia. Ainong the principal industrial 
towns and districts (in the ordinary sense) are Lodz and 
the south-west of Poland, Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Riga 
on the Baltic, Odessa oh the BJack Sea. The textile 
and metal industries are the clpef. For the latter an 
important district is Ekaterinoslav in South Russia, in 
which region coal and iron are worked. Coal, however, 
is of secondary importance to':vood in Russia as a fuel 
*for both domestic* and industrial use! The minerals of 
the Ural region are more varied, but their working is less 
well de/eloped ; iron and a little coal are mined, together 
with .nearly all fSie* world’s supply of platinum, some 
gol5, &c. In Southern Poljvid *coal, iron, and zinc«tre 
important, and iu the Caucasian district aw? the great 
oilMds referred to alwve (p. 87). Their centre is the 
Caspian p^ft of Baku. The oiMs conveyed not only by 
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rail and by steamers on the Caspian to the Volga, but 
also by pipes right across the, Caucasian isthmus to the 
Black Sea port of Batum, over 500 m^les from Baku. 
Manganese and copper, besides smail amounts of other 
minerals, are obtained in the Caucasian region. ^ ^ 

In Asiatic Bmsia, taken as a whole, agi’iculture is 
the chief occupation. There is no'lauk of minerals in 
some parts, but they are liftlb developed. Gold, how- 
ever, is worked in several djilricts — near Olekminsk 
(Yakutsk) in the Amur region, the Maritime Province, 
Nerclnnsk .and Transkiikalia, Mariinsk and Achinsk. 
Coal (especially in the frontier district of Turkestan 
near Kul||a), iro?i, graphite, and rock-salt arc known ; 
petroleum in Ferghana ; and silver-lead, copper, tin and 
various precious stones have been found in the^Attaf 
and Nerchinsk Mountains. Great mineral industries 
may be ultiii*htely developed in Asiatic Russia, but in 
the meantime the exports to ICuropean Russia consist 
chiefly of grain, sheep, cattle, butter, and furs from 
Siberia ; and o^ raw cotton (the cultivation of which is 
of growing importance), silk, cattle, and animal products 
from the irrigated agricultuTial lamh and the pastoral 
steppds of the J^urkestan territories. • 

The economic condition of SW)eria may be contested 
with that of Canada. The two countries, as we find ^on 
viewing them regionally* are in many respects alike in 
physical conditioifs and products. But th§ development 
of Siberia is liow at the stage througii •w^hich that o^ 
Canada passed in the last generation. Over* the vast 
areas away from the railway, mea«is#of communication, 
aud commerce generally,jare in a primitive state, gome 
believe, hpwever, that with it% agricultural and mineral 
resources, if the best use is made of them, Siberia may 
even surjmss Canada ip economic progress# • Ifl (ilanada 
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the land is settled by immigrants of many nationalities ; 
in Siberia this is permitt^ii to none but Russians. 

There are some 45,000 miles of raijways in the Russian 
Empire ; but tkerQ,are more than three times as mhny 
miles of navigable waterways, some 50,000 miles of which 
are navigable by steamers. The chief waterways still 
equal, if not ej^edd, the majority of the railways in 
importance, and this even .though they are icebound in 
the winter, for jxjriods Vonging from 77 days in the case 
of the Vistula at IVarsaw and 90 days for the Lower 
Volga, up to l60 days or moro. for the rivers of the 
Arctic bashi. In the winter they provide sleigh routes. 
In. the sunimbr navigatbn may l)e inten'iipted by 
drought. The low ^vater-partihgs between the basins of 
Hhe European rivers make canal-connexions easy to 
construct; moreover, it may^be traced on a physical 
map how vlose together lie some of tlie Ifcadstreams of 
rivers beionging to the four basihs — the Arctic, the 
Baltic, the Black Sea, and th{^ Caspian. The great 
Siberian rivers, so far as concerns the main streams, 
provide generally north-and-south communications, and 
as (excepting thtv Amuii they flow into tlie Arctic 
Ocean their economic importance for external coifcmuni- 
cation is small. But some of their tributaries provide 
communications east and west. Along the lines of these 
tributaricis the country was originally opened up ; subse- 
quently a gre^t ro^d was carried from Perm by Tyuma, 
Tomsk, and Irkutsk to Stryetensk on a tributary of the 
Amur, and this route was appro*rimately followed later 
by the Trans-Siberian railway, the main line of which, 
however, was continued through ]VJ[anchuria and npt 
f along the Amur. 

Thq chief Baltic seaports of European Russia are 
St. Pe^eisbjirg (ijoacheJ by a shi|^ canal from the Gulf of 
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Finland), with Reval and the Finnish port of Helspgfors 
)n the ^me gulf, and Riga jyith its outport of Ust- 
Dvinsk at the mouth of the Western Dvjna. Odessa is 
:he*large8t Black Sea port, and has the heaviest export 
irade of all Russian ports, chiefly in gi’ain. The chief 
]!aspian port is Astrakhan ; the chief Arctic port, 
^rkhangel ; the chief Siberian portjWladivostok. The 
last, however, has no hipte^l^fld capable of large com- 
mercial development. 

The foreign commerce of Russia is iimall in compailson 
writhWestEurope^in countries, and considered relatively 
to its population. About half the exports by value are 
)f cereals® timbei and wooden wares, petroleum, eggs, 
lax, and butter follow. A variety of other animal 
products are also exported, while the fisheries, which dke' 
*f the utmost importance^ in internal trade, provide 
imong other^tflings the characteristic export of caviare. 
Export trade is principally with Gennany, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherkinds, France, Italy, and other 
European lands Imports are drawn chiefly from 
aermany (machinery, woollens, &c.), the United Kingdom 
[machin’ery and coal), and the United Slates, which 
uippfidfe much the raw cotton used in Russian manu- 
Factures. 


GHAPTEE Xirj 

CENT^J AL EUROPE 

Gennany has a rajJidly gi*owi»g*popiflation of 05 
millions. ThiWis 9 ne.of the three greatest industrial 
countries iy the world, an3 as regards the supply of food 
to its vast population it occupies a mid-position beti^e^n 
the other two, hemg iy)t so completely d^ndent on 
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imported food-sfUfFs as the Uiiited Kingdom is, but on 
the other hand nowher^ near self-supporting, as is the 
United States. ‘Agricultural land represents abowti two- 
thirds of the iotaj area, and all the grains commoh in 
the West-European region are pretty generally distri- 
buted in Germany. Kye, oats, and barley predominate 
in the north an^ east, wheat in the south and west. The 
cultivation of beet for*-^gar^is widespread, •■but two 
principal centres of tV? manufacture are Magdeburg 
and» Frankfiirt-oiHihe-Oder. The vine is grown princi- * 
pally in the Kh‘ine, Main, Keckar, and’Mosel valleys and 
adjacent territories. In the south hojps are a charac- 
teristic crop;* in the* east, potatoes,* both foV food and 
for distilling. Cattle-rearing and tlairy-farming are 
* li^fgely carried on, and there is a considerable export 
to England, especially from the lowlands bordering 
the Korth Sea — this territory, physicSIl^y similar to 
Denmark, sharing its characteristic industry (p. 164). 
On the other hand, Germany .as a whole is not self- 
supporting in these supplies, and imports them also. 
About a (piarter of the total area is forested ; the only 
large district actually deficient in timber is the ‘westeni 
part of the great North German plain. 

Maps of the relief of* the land and the distribution of 
the population in Germany give a clue to the distribu- 
tion of its chief industries. TJjp most populeus districts, 
•broadly coii^dereyl, form two converging belts or lines, 
which may be distinguished as the wt3stem and the 
eastern * (1 ) Tfie Western^ aloitg the llhine valley and 
certain trilAitarii?s,*from Lake Constance downward. 
Here the most important districts £^e tfie Alsace flank 
of the llhine valley ifej^lf and the parts ot Hesse and 
Nassau about Mainz and Worms ; to the east, in Wiirt- 
tembcr^, especially in the Neck^r basin fropi Heilbronn 
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to Canstatt and Stuttgart, and in Bavaria especially 
about Nuremberg and Wiirzljjirg (Main basin) ; to the 
wes^, in and about ,the valley of the SaJjr (Jjorraine and 
southern Rhineland). (2) The Eastmi, 'along the flanks 
of the hills which sink towards the North German plain. 
This second belt of very dense population is practically 
unbroken along the northward flank'i^ ofi the Sudetic and 
Erz MoAntains (in Sile^^a cjld^near the Bohemian fron- 
tier), the Thuringian Foresfe the Harz Mountains 
(Prussian Saxony, &c.), and thence \tcstward to it8*con- 
vergence with the Rhirie line in tlic greatest of all the 
industrial districts, that of Westphalia and the Rhineland, 
which lieJ mainly in and about the valleys of two right- 
bank tributaries to the Rhine itself— the Ruhr and the 
Wupper. 

The Ruhr basin contaii]|,s the chief German coalfield. 
In tlie viciijit^' are smaller fields, near Aacllen to the 
south-west and Osnabriick and Minden to the north-east. 
A second great coalfieU of the Rhine basin is that of 
the Saar, in tho extreme south of the Rhineland, and 
Lorraine. , The chief fields of the eastern line are those 
of Sjileria, centring upon Beutiien and Waldenburg, and 
Saxony, east Zwickau. Coal is also •found in the 
Harz and elsewhere, and ligniterin Prussian Saxony and 
Brandenburg. The chief iron-fields lie with the great 
coalfields, the Rhine-Miestplialian, the Saar,* and the 
Upper Silesian. Besides these minerals, there are found 
in tlie Westphdlian district copper, lead, aitfl quicksilver ; 
in the Aachen district* and also in Nassau, silver and 
zitic, with the addition of lead in Nassau.* QuicJ^silver 
also occurs in fhe Saar-dis^rict. In the Harz distri(J are, 
found silvar, lead, copper, nickel, and ^antimony ; in the 
Erz mountains lead and cobalt ; ,in the Silesian mining 
districts ziuc. silver, aftd lead. Bdvariftn gmphTtc? is im- 
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portaitf. ^It is widely spread-in Prussian Saxony and 
Sem”' and Bavjnia and 

manufactures the Rhineland- 
Vtphalian district leads. Here Essen and Bochum 
are the chief centres, while Solingen (p..95) is noted 
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for cutltJry and hai-dware. The metal industries and 
mechanical i5;ork8.,generally, however, are widespread ; 
there are imrortant centres in Lorraine and Alsace in 
Wurtteroberg and Bavaria, in the Saxon districts and 
el^where. The textile indnstrifes are similarly well-dis- 
,tributed. Cotton manufactures, ar^ chiefly identifted 
with Chemnitz in the kjpgdom of Saxony, ljut Breslau 
in^ Silesia, Augsburg, Canstatt and other towns ’in 
Bavaaiac and Woirttombei^, M^hausen and others in 
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Alsace, Cologne and Diisseldorf in the Rhineland, have 
also impprtant cotton Industrie. Elberfeld and barmen 
on the^Wupper have? a great variety of textile industries. ; 
inae.ed, all the important industrial districts which have 
been mentioned have a share in one or some of them ; 
moreover, in .woollen and silk manufactures and those of 
carpets and jute goods Berlin and® its neighbourhood 
take an* important place. i!'lfe^nitz and Zwickau are 
the chief centres for hosiery^ Krefeld for silk. The 
leathej industries are most highly developed in Mainz 
and Worms, andibhe paper manufactures (a very wide- 
spread group pf industries, yielding a large export) 
chiefly in the three districts of the Rhineland, Saxony 
and Silesia, with Leipzig and Berlin. Certain disti icts 
and towns are specially noted for certain other mai!u%c -' 
tures, such as the Black Forest for clocks, Bavaria for 
toys, ISiiriiljpfg for pencils, Cologne for the perfume 
called eau de Cologne, On the whole, however, the 
specialization of a certain district in a ceilain great 
industry is not so clearly marked in Germany as in 
England. , 

Reference has been made ii^chap. vln to the chief sea- 
ports, and also ^ the German inland watci-Ways (Fig. 14). 
The navigable rivers have a total length of 6,000 miles, 
and canals. of 2,600. The Spree, on wliich Berlin stands, 
is connect^ by canals yjjjfth the Elbe^and the Oder navi- 
gations, and the Oder with the Vistula. 1 njbhe north-east 
the Memel and the Pregel are united by csmal, a route of 
value in connexion witR the import of grain from Russia. 
The Main is connected ’from Bainlierg with the Altmiihl 
and Danube.* Fromd/h^ Rhine there are conne^ions^ 
through Alsace and Lorrainetwith French rivers— the « 
Doubs and Sa6ne, an(f thence theJRhone ; the Meuse ; and 
the Marne, and then(^the Sein^. A* canal northward ' 
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from portmund connects the Westphalian industrial 
district with the Ems. The principal railway connexions 
with foreign coi^ntrics are iUustrated#m Figs. 22 anil 

The annual a%1u 0 of German exports is exceeded by 
thfit of imports, though not so greatly as in the case of 
the United Kingdom. In both cases the. food imports 
turn the scale, but* the proportion of food imports to 
total imports is larger^.ii\ *(>eripany than in the United 
Kingdom. The two prin«:pal single items of import into 
(leniiany are wheat and raw cotton, and the tw(\. coun- 
tries with which Germany doeif greatest import trade 
are Russia and^ the Upited States. On, the other hand, 
tliwe is no leading group of exports of manutactured 
goods in which German exports do not exceedv imports, 
an/i (he two leading purchasers of (icrman exports are, 
the United Kingdom and Aui'tria-Hungay% The prin- 
cipal single import into the United Kiug^lQin is sugar.^ 
After Russia and the United State.s, Germany imports 
most largely from Austria-fluugtiry and Great Britain, 
France, Argentina , and British India. After Austria and 
Britain, Germany exports most largely to the United 
States, the Netherlands, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Italy. * 

Holland and Belgium offer more contrasts than 
siifiilarities. As regards agriculture, Holland has a larger 
area of cultivated , land thaiUBelgiilm ; on* the other 
hand, it has a*mucfe greater extent of Vaste heath land. 
In Belgium fclfree times as much wheat i's grown as in 
Holland, jtnd twice as much oats ;^only the production of 
rye is Roughly equefi ift both countries, being the leading 
gi'ain, crop. Both countries import' wheat and oth€r 
'food-grains, but in, Belgium (with a population of seven 
millioifs as against less than six millions in Holland) the 
excess hftnj^rts ‘of cereals over t:xports is ccnsiderably 
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less than in Holland. Holland, however, has iiearly 
seven-tenths of its total area UTidcr pasture, and is noted 
for j^tfle-breedhig. v The Dutch are also famous market- 
gardeners and horticulturists ; their (mitigation of bulbs 
is especially characteristic. ’Their fisheries are inj- 
portant, and .salt fish is exported. Another charac- 
teristic industry is the distilling of li(j[ue«rs, brandy, and 
gin at ScTiiedam and otlmr i^aces^ 

Holland has manufactures (y' cotton and jute goods 
in Oveyysel, and of woollens at Tilburg, Tjeiden, Utrecht 
and elsewhere. There some coal in Dutch limburg, 
but the mining a,nd metal industries are small compared 
with those of Belgium, which possesses rich coalfields 
near Mons and Li<$ge, and in Belgian Limburg, with 
ipipoitant ironworks and manufactures (machinery, 
centring chiefl^^ on Liegcu and Charleroi. Over one- 
eighth of the,total value of the exports of hom^products 
is represented by iron, steel, and machgiery, the most 
importiint items in thalf trade. The iron ore must be 
largely imported, as the local production has declined ; 
but the adjoining independent Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
rich in it, and exports 4t both\o Belgium and to 
Germany. AiniAig other minerals, Belgium has a con- 
siderable production of zinc. In Flanders, with Ghent 
as the chief centre, there are textile and lace manu- 
factures. Belgian Iflax is^of fine quajiiy. The Belgian 
industrial area practically forms dne with that of 
Northeni France (below). 

Holland, whose low-iying lands depend for Uminage 
upon canals, has a unique system* of navigable water- 
ways, which include thd various branches of the mouths of » 
the Rhine and Meuse. Possessihg this system, the Dutch 
developed their railway system late and slowly, ^ven 
now Belgium, with o^ift* a thousand squai^j'nulds less 
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territory than liolland, has a thousand miles more of 
railways, and the same light railways or tramways. 
Belgium also h^s an important but Jess complete*>\^ter- 
way system, tlfe principal rivers being the Scheldt and 
Meuse. 

r 

The chief Dutch ports are Rotterdam and Amsterdam ; 
the former carrie's nearly seven-tenths of the total 
shipping trade of the^ clwiintry. It is approa'ched by- 
a ship-canal called the J^jw Waterway, and has an out- 
port at Hook oP Holland, principally for passenger 
traffic with Harwich in England. Amsterdam is served 
by the North Sea Canal. Flushing stands at the mouth 
of .the Western Scheldt. Tenieuzen at the entrance 
of a ship-canal to the Belgian inland port of Ghent ; 
’aiJottier such port is Bruges, served by a canal fronj 
Zeebi*ugge. The chief Belgian port and commercial 
centre, hdwever, and one of the greatesf Ju Europe, is 
Antwerp. The shipping trade of Ostend is chiefly with 
Dover and London. • 

Both Belgium and Holland, with their territories 
about the mouths of great European rivers, ai^i together 
ppssessing a considerabl# part 0 / the seaboard 0 ^ the 
European marginal region with its vast commercial 
activities, have a large transit trade. The Belgian 
transit trade represents a quarter, by value, of the total 
foreign commerce ^of the coufitiy. Holland carries on 
©ver four-fiftlis oft its export trade \fith Germany, the 
United Kift^om, and Belgium, and one-half with 
German 3 *»alone. Imports come\nainly from Germany, 
Russia, the D\itch coKmies in the’ Malay Archipelago, the 
^Uni^d Kingdom, the Unitqii -States, %,nd Belgium. 
Belgium, on the other hand, imports chiefly fr«m France, 
wi^ ©Germany, the^JJnited Kingdom, Russia and 
Argentina ^ * experts lire sent pidncipally tq Germany, 

t ^ • 
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France, the United Kingdom, Holland, and the JJnited 
States. 

• • • 

France, with a j()opulation of thirty-mne millions, has 

a hVh proportion of cultivable land^-nine-tcnths of the 
total area — and tne growth of wheat is sufficient for ^le 
population without import. The chief wheat-lands are 
found in the extreme north, in the ba^in of the Seine 
(especially its upper pajisVffiJ^he country about the 
lower course of the Loire, and^in that about the LTpper 
Garonne. A belt of territory fornurtg a curve bet'd'een 
the Ardennes aiafthe PfTenees inchides the majority of 
the great vine-gi*owing districts, from that of Champagne 
in the north, through Burgundy (including the Cote d^Gr 
and theSadne valley), by way of the Rhone valley and the 
Mediterranean seaboard west thereof to the Fyrd^ie^s* 
where the departments of Hdrault and Aude arc the 
most pi oducti^ in France. In the west also, m Gironde 
(with Bordeaux as centre), in Charente, aiid al)out the 
lower course of the Loire, there are vineyards. France 
has a great range of fruits, from the famous cider-apples 
of the north west to the oranges of the Mediteri’anean 
region. The sugar-beet is gr^wn, and the sugar manu 
factur^d, princijj^lly in the northernmosf departments 
(Aisne, Nord, &c.). The richer •pastoral districts are in 
Normandy and the north generally, and in the western 
and west-central districts (Loire-Girpnde) ; France has 
several famous breeds of cattle. The pt^'orer upland 
pastures of the Pyrenees, the Landes, Sfitanny, the 
central plateau, the Alpl, Vosges and Jum, support great 
flocks of sheep. Frencli market-ghrdenin§ and ijower- 
faiiming reach ^ high stai^ard. Snail-fanus (for edible, 
snails) are^ characteristic branch of agriculture, notably 
in "Burgundy. The extent of for^^ts is not great-~ab<5ut 
one-fifth of jbhe total af^ The la^gestTorests al'ci^in the 

624,11 ■ 
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Vosgef? and Jura, and in the parts about Paris and 
Orle?ins. The fisheries a’ e carried on chiefly from the 
ports of Britanny and the Pas-dc-Cakis. Fleets {W’e*8ent 
to the Newfoiindknd banks, Iceland, and the Dogger 
Bank (North 8ea). The north and west-coast fisheries 
supply herring and mackerel ; the sardine fisheries and 
the canning of the fish are important occupations on 
the west coasfc, and :n ^;i:e Mediten'anean there are 
anchovy and tunny fishei ;cs. 

The typical industrial district of France is that of the 
extreme ;|orth, bordering Mipon aiid geographically 
united with tl\jit of Belgium. Here are the chief coal- 
fields, supplying thrce-fiftlfs of the cod! raised in France ; 
^biit coal has also to be imported. The same, is true of 
inm ore, for which the chief home field (yielding over 
four-fifths of the total prodi^ct), is near the borders of 
Luxemburg and Alsace, extending from Longwy to 
Nancy. Zinc j^nd lead are the other minerals of main 
importance. The Pyrenean and Alpine districts, the 
central plateau, and the Vosges, all have numerous 
springs of mineral waters. 

t Pig-iron *and steel are' made chiefly in the Lopgwy- 
Nancy distric^t and in the northern district (at Lille and 
neighbouring towns). ‘Machinery and metal goods are 
produce(J in the latter district, and in the department of 
the Seine (envirovs of Pari8)*in anti about Lyons and 
*St. Etienne ^Rhofie, Upper Jjoire district), Chalon-sur- 
SaOne an(I iLe Creusot (Saone-ct-Lofre). There is 
a great \extile industry, in cotton, woollens, linen, and 
other, fabrics in fhe* northern district (Lille, Roubaix, 

• Tourcoing, &c.). The cottonjndustfy is also established 
in Normandy at Jlouen, •Havre and elsewher#, and in the 
Vos^es^ at and about Spinal 5nd Belfort. The silk 
industry ij Tiarrfly less importaftf ; its chief centres are 
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in and near the Rhone valley from Lyons southward. 
Troyes is a centre for hosiery^ Paris fgr millinery, and 
dr^S f Limoges for porcelain, for which ^also the factory 
of S^vre8 is famous. Without fui*ther flctailing industries, 
we thus find the chief manufacturing districts to he 
localized near the north and north east frontier, in the 
Seine valley (Paris, Rouen, llavre) ; anfi in or near the 
Saone-Rfione valley. • • • 

The principal commercial ^ea])orts arc IMarseilles, 
llavre^ Dunkirk, and Bordeaux, liilai^d navigation is 
most highly developed ^n the industrial ports of the 
north and^north^ast— the Seine ftK>m Paris dowuwai’ds, 
the Oise, the cabals and rivers of Nord and Pas-de- 
Oalais, the Marne and Meuse and their connexions ^with^ 
the Rhine. Waterways from the Loire, Seine, and Rhiito 
to the Saone also carry a heavy traffic. A marked draw- 
back to the sTcm is that the lower Rhone, from Lyons 
downward, does not provide a first-class waterway. 
In the west the lowci* Loire and tributaries furnish 
extensive waterways, and in the south the Garonne and 
the Canal du Midi make connexion betv (?en the Bay of 
Biscaiy |ind the Mediterranean'.^ The Vail way system is 
simple. Five ^reat systems ladiate from Paris in 
a northern, eastern, southern* (Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean), south-western (Orleans), and w estern direction. 
The Midi ^Southern) .erves the country south of 
Bordeaux and Toulouse, and provide? tin* ‘mil way con- 
nexions with Spain by jvay of the coast-passes at each 
end of the Pyrenees {p. 131). The road system of 
France is particularly good and compete. 

Prance is so far self-?bp|)orting in the matter of feod- 
supplies th*t only a sixth of th(? imporjb trade by valye 
is in food products. S'early twoldiirds^ consist^of raw 
mateiials. The leading deports are of textiles fiesneciallv 

* M2. 
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cottov and silk goods), wool, wine, ‘ Paris goods ’, and 
a v/iriety of other maiififactiires, among which motor 
Tchicles take , a prominent place^ liojh import and 
export trade ^e (Sarried on principally with the United 
Kingdom, Next in order follow the United States, 
Germany, and Belgium for imports ; ?ind Belgium, 
G ermany, and the U nited States for exports. Large trade 
is also cfirried on with ^Igwia ajnong the Frencfi colonies, 
and with Argentina, BriFsh India, and Russia (all chiefly 
import), and Sjvitterland and Italy (chiefly export). 

Switzerland. Of this* n&ountainous land about 
thrcc-quarterj^ arc Reckoned as productive, but only 
a* seventh of that area is Suitable foi^ grain-growing, and 
^ over four-fifths consist of pasture land. The greater 
^oportion of grain is imported. Notwithstanding this, 
a third of the total populatvm is engaged in agricultural 
and pjistoral pursuits, in addition ,to th^se who work in 
forests, vincy{|rds, and market-gardens. The proportion 
of pasture and arable land inoeases from west to east) 
l)eing greatest in the north-east. The cattle are pas- 
tured in summer on the upper mountain pieadows or 
4 alps’; iri the Winter tliey are .brought down injo the 
valleys and *fed on hay which hqs been stored from the 
lower meadows. The*^ mineral product of Switzerland 
most fapiiliar in commerce is the asphalt of the Val de 
Travers. The chief manufacth^’ing itidustrifts are textile, 
among which th6 silk industries ocbupy a third of the 
whole body of textile w^orkers, and are concentrated in the 
north-eh«t and north (Zurich, ^t. Gall, Appenzell, Basel). 
Embroidery is a •‘characteristic branch. On the pastoral 
wealth of the country dej^nd such manufacturee as 
those of condensed milk and cheese ; other f«od products 
exiforted are concentrated soupk and chocolate. Iliere 
are impo)’fant mechanical indrifetries in tbe same loca- 
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lities as the textile, while Geneva and the wegt are 
celebrated for watchmaking, tand the ^ same town^for 
jew^llA’y and goldst>\ith s work. A magni^cent system of 
mountain roads has been developed ;»the\ailway system 
is also very complete, considering the nature of tjje 
country (cp. \\ 1 8 f)). The larger lakes provide important 
water comniunicationH. Switzerland impoi’ts mainly 
from her iieighbours, (iermany,#! Vance, Italy, Austria, 
and from the ITnited Kingdc^i ; her exports, to the 
exten^of more than one-half, go to Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Framte. 

Austria-Hungary. On the bj'oadest lines, it may 
l)e said that Aust,!,ia is tli^e manufacturing and Hungary 
the agricultural partner in this empire. Austria includes 
Ui Bohemia one of the chief European mining 'akl 
manufacturing districts. Hungary has no manufacturing 
qentres of tfee' first rank save Budapest, but its plain 
provides some of the chief European wh^'at-lands. 

Austria-Hungary covers an area of transition from 
cool to warm teuiperate conditions. Wheat and maize 
are the principal grain crops : but the lange is wide in 
cropiir~jeven rice, is grown i?v the Riisteniand of the 
Adriatic — and irf fruits^ from the apples of Tirol to the 
figs and olives of Dalmatia. Vines are grown chiefly on 
the Hungarian mountain-slopes, on the Adriatic sea- 
board, in Hfyrm, Xbwer -Austria, and, Moravia. Sugar- 
beet is largely culfivated in the Damibian •plain and in* 
Galicia. Hops, flax, hemp, and tobacco a*re important 
crops locally. The forests are valuable ; aboul; a third 
of the ‘ produ<jtive ’ land in Austria ^nd a quart/jr in 
Hungary arc coveii ed ^itb them, chiefly in the moun- 
tainous Alpine, Carpathian, ancWrans^lvanian districts. 
The Alpine districts share in the characteristic Swis^ pas- 
toral occupations mentfdhed above,* and*Hun*j^ry i§ rich 
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in livestock and' esi)ecially noted for horses. In the 
Southeni Tirol and Kuejenland silkworms are reared 
and silk is spun/ The fisheries, both sea apd fresWater, 
are valuable ; Bolnrinia is noted of old for fish-culture. 

yosil is found in Bohemia, in the p^rts west of Prag ; 
also in Silesia, Moravia, and the Hungarian uplands of 
the Carpathians. 'Lignite is abundant in Styria, and 
here, at Eisenerz, and ip CArinyiia, is abundance of iron 
ore. Salt (widely distribi^^ted, in Tirol, Salzburg, Galicia, 
and' Transylvania),’ lead, zinc, graphite, copiier, sulphur, 
and manganese arc among othen mineral products ; gold 
is found in Transylvania, silver in West-pen tral Bohemia 
and elsewhere, quicksilvel at Idria fy Carinola, petro- 
leum and ozokerite on the Galician slopes of the Car- 
'p^thiaus, and at Boryslav. The fine Hungarian opals 
are found in the Eperjes djstrict of the Carpathians. 
Bohemia,)and more particularly Northefti^ Bohemia, is 
the chief industrial district, being separated only by 
a natural hill-frontier from the aorresponding industrial 
districts of Gennan Silesia, Saxony, and Bavaria (Fig. 10). 
Textile manufactures flourish in this area, aj Beichen- 
berg, Trautenau, Pilsen afjid othe^; plages, also in Sjjesia 
and Moravia^, at Vienna (especially of silk), and in 
Vomrlberg (esiiecially *of cotton goods). The various 
mbtal industries are carried on both in Bohemia and in 
places near the Sj^yrian and '<i'arintJhian irtin-supply— 
Steyr, Graz, and Klagenfurt. The gMss manufacture of 
Western Bdhbmia (with Eger as a centre) is one of the 
most important in the w'orld. . ^ 

Thg chief lines bf bommunication through the Alpine 
districts are indicated in Fig8V2^an(k23. * Bohemia and 
the Hungarian plain aretvell supplied with railways, but 
ther^ is not the same,( 3 pmmercialhecessity for numerous 
lines bf cojifmumcation over thfe* Carpathian and Tran- 
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sylvanian passes, or through the mouiifainous territories 
of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, aijji Dalmatia, as there is in 
the Alpine districts and through the hills of the Boheftiian 
frontier. Railway communications ^witt the two chief 
ports on the Adriatic Sea-*the Austrian Triest, the 
Hungarian Fiume — lie through difficult mountainous 
country and are of necessity somewhat tortuous and 
slow, and several good natiyl'^t iyirbours on the Dalma- 
tian seaboard, with its difficult, mountainous hinterland, 

* are little used. The whole ccmrse of The Danube within 
the empire is naVigabl^ steamers, and some of its 
tributaries, as the Tisza (Ger. Thciss), Drave, and Save 
are also iSivigableTbr considerable distances. Bohemia 
has water communication with Germany and the North 
Sea by way of the Moldau (navigable for steamers fr«^ 
Prag, the capital) and the Elbe. 

Tiie leading exports are agricultural and pastoral 
products, sugar and eggs, wood and wooden goods ; the 
products of the glass «aud woollen manufactures also 
stand high in the export trade. Raw cotton and wool, 
coal and machinery are leading imports' Two-tifths of 
the total trade is witli Gennanv. Othe . leading countries 
from which imj^rts are received are the Enited States, 
India, Russia, Italy. Othei-s tb which exports are mainly 
sent are the United Kingdom and Italy. • 

Servia, •Romania, Bulgaria. Servia Hes south 
of the Lower Sawe and the Danube^ on ^le south-east 
frontier of A^istro-Hungariaii tendtory.* eWhere the 
Danube leaves that t^Titory on the east, its* valley is 
narrowed betwce;i the closely-ajjpri^aching mountains 
oii Transylvaifla and tlie^ Balkan system, but its basin^ 
opens out, again below, and ^it has Romania to the 
north and Bulgaria the south of ft. The preduets, 
especially tjie agricult^lml products, of dl thruc Countries 
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are not unlike those of Hungary ; in all wheat and maize 
are the chief grain crop|, Romania far surpasses the 
other two in ‘commercial development^; as against 
Bulgaria, whik- tlw^ respective populations are under 
seven millions and four •millions an*d a quarter, the 
value of Romanian trade is more than thrpe times that 
of Bulgaria. AiistVia-Hungary, Germany, the Ignited 
Kingdom, Belgium, an(^, IVV^ey have leading shares in 
the trade with the thr^^p countries. Among various 
crojis, Servia has* a considerable export of prunes. 
The Romanian* wheatfields, ai)out the end of last 
century, Avere actually third in importance among those 
of the Avorld, ranking only below th6je of tfle United 
States and Russia. Romania has also an -important 
Jji^duction of petroleum, but apart from this the mineral^ 
wealth of the three countries^ which is considerable, is 
developed* in only a small degree, if at •all. All three 
export animal as well as agiicultural produce. All have* 
valuable forests* but only Romania exports much wood. 
A special export of Bulgaria is attar of roses. The three 
countries share in the important Danube navigation, 
and Romania and.Bulgapa have each a seaboart^ on 
the Black Sea. Rumania has a well-developed railway 
system ; Bulgaria’s is less ‘complete ; Servia’s is almost 
confined to a single trunk line, jmrt of that Mhich con- 
nects Bulgaria and ^Turkey witi\ Western Europe. 



CHAPTER XIV ' 

THF^SUROPEAX MEDITftRRANI'l'AX HEdlW . 

4 

It has been found already that coftntrftjs belonging to 
certain regions have similar dgricultunil products. In 
the European Mediterranean region the similarity extends 
further. (Vmsidering the principal coufttries which are 
wholly or mainly Meditern\flieaii^ we find that though 
agricultural products are of g;^eat variety, agricultural 
methods are generally backward. In .,the same way 
manufacturing industri^ ifre not as a rule nearly so 
highly de^doped as in the more yortheidy countries of 
Europe. And aguin, though some of the Mediterranean 
countries are well supplied with minerals, the mining^ 
industries are still capable of great development, whiA^l 
in some instances they o«ly receive from foreigners, 
i]ot from nativ*cs. The different degrees of ciMiimercial 
development in the five Meditermncan cyun tries— Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, Gfeece and Turkey — are seen on 
observing the diderences in the total value of import and 
export trade per head of the ])opulation. Judged by 
this tciijj;, Italy stands oasily fiifct in commerce ; (Jrceco, 
Portugal, and ipain group closely together ; Turkey ^ 
ranks far behind, the value pcr*head for Turkey being 
a quarter of that for Italy. The forests in sqpie parts 
of the Mediterranean regiSn arc extensive and valuable, 
but in most countries the familiar st^ry is told of the* 
reckless cutting of timbjr and the deforestation of large 
tracts. Among the seijous results of this process in 
Italy, Greece and elsewhere, is the* tAidency for water, 
wh%n there is no Idnge^ smy vegetation 'to retain k, to ^ 
ruit off quidkiy from the steelier slopes, /lenuding them^of 

^ This proportion, and the average afti|istics on p. 22*.^ will be 
affected by the,lo8s of Europsan territory to Turkey. • • 
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rich soil and leaving them without any reserve of moisture 
in dry weather ; while i%wet weather floods arp caused' 
and marshes are formed in the flat Ipw-lyjng plaiftsf 
In Spain and Rortugal about four-fifths of the total 
arpa are reckoned as productive, but Ihe fertility of the 
soil differs very widely in different parts of the peninsula. 
In the eastern c^>as^ lauds, especially Valencia, agricul- 
ture is most advanced. ^ (^,thq central plateau*much of 
the land is unfertile, saw. in the north, in Castile and 
Leoh, where some (*i the principal wheatfields are found, 
and in the south in the valle^^ of fhe Guadalquivir. 
Irrigation is in many jKirts essential, esjoecially to such 
crops as fruit and hemp. ‘In Spain d^^out one-tenth of 
the total area is irrigated, and some of the. irrigation 
Vftrk^ are elaborate and highly successful. Wheat, ^ 

barley, and maize are the yiost general grain crops. 
The vines." principally in the south, prodiffe^ several well- 
known wines. The district of Jerez gives its name to 
sherry, and the districts of Malaga and Alicante, and in 
l^ortugal Oporto, are specially noted for their wines. 
The olive is grown chiefly in Seville and Cordoba, oranges 
aqd lemons’on the*Medit<|[*anean yoast^themulberr;j(for 
silk-worms) chiefly in Valencia. ^ Esparto flouri^ies on 
dry lands in the south-^ast Both sugar-beet and sugar- 
cafrie ajipear. The peninsula is ‘not rich in forests as 
other parts of the ^Iediterranef«vi region are^ but a tree 
e»f economic importance is the cork ‘oak, which grows 
both in Poftitgal and in Spain, chiefly in the southern 
province* and in Catalonia. *The peninsula is not 
espec^^lly ridh in«li\^estock, and* practically as great an 
►area^is devoted to fruit cultivation* as lo grass, llhe 
mules and asses, howevei^ are noted, and also 4he merino 
sheep, though the shy€ 5 )-farming Industry is less impor- 
tant than foVmerly. 
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Although Spanish minerals are by’ no means fully 
developed, the country is the ijchest of all in Europe in 
resyec^ of the, variety of minerals of which considefablp 
quantities are produced. Coal is raijied m Oviedo in the 
north, and in Cordova in the^south ; iron in the Biscay 
district in the north, and Murcia in the south-east. 
Copper is a product chiefly of Huelva i^i the south-west, 
where ate the celebrated hiiiS Jinto mines ; it is also 
found in the south of l^ortu"^!. Silver is worked in 
Almeria and Ciudad Real, lean in Marcia and Jaen,'‘zinc 
in the north, quicksilv<«r in (ludad Real at Almadcn. 
Portugal yosses^es iron, tin, lead, asphalte, asbestos, and 
sulphur, but minyhil workings are very small. 

The maritime provinces, conveniently situated for sea- 
traffic, contain the seats of the chief manufactures. T^C 
irfm industries are established chiefly in the Biscayan 
districts, ncip'*® supplies of iron ore and coai’. Cotton 
goods arc manufactured in Catalonia (Barcelona), and 
the northern provinces generally. Tlie peninsula is 
served by a rai’way system of moderate extent, which 
is under tjie marked disadvantage, as far as concerns 
extqi’iiai trade, o^havyig a dif^^rent gauge from that. of 
Prance and noj^hern Euro^MJ generally. 'The trade of 
Spain, which is carried on mo*stly with the United King- 
dom, France, the United States, and (Germany, is chiefly, 
as regards e!^ports,1n mipDrals (especially iron ore), wine, 
sugar, fruit, and animal products, and co^-k. Portugal 
has a considerable export of fish, the Portuguese fisher- 
men carrying on the tradition of the early prowijss of the 
Portuguese as na>iigators. Barcelbn* is life chief Medi- 
tefraneaii porf and comiqprcial centre of Spain. V|ilen-, 
cia, Alicante, Cartagena, and Malaga are other stations 
of the Mediterranejfii seaboajic^; on the smithern 
Atlantic coast is Cadit : on the^norfhenf ^Blseavanb 
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Bilbao and Santander. The chief Portuguese ports are 
Lisbon (the capital) and Oporto. 

Italy. About seven-tenths of the total area of Italy is 
reckoned produjtiv \ Wheat and maize are the principal 
crpps generally distributed. Rice is grown on low-lying 
moist lands. The manufacture of macaroni is charac- 
teristic, accomp'\n}ing the grain cultivation, especially 
in the Neapolitan dis^ricL ^Hie distributioif of the 
vine is general, but jji^is principally grown in the 
soutn. TIic olive is the * characteristic tree of Italy, 
and it is estimated that one th'rtieth'of the total area 
of the country^ is under olives, while on some parts of 
the Riviera one-third of the cultivat^(l area is covered 
with this tree. In the north, however (Piedtuont, Lom- 
bardy, andVenetia), it is of relatively little importance. 
The chief import of olive oil is carried on from Calabria 
and Apuli^, though the best (juality of o& is considered 
to be the Tuscan (Lucca). For oranges and lemons 
Hicily and the south of the i)en:nsula are the principal 
disti’icts ; for the mulberry and silk, the three northern 
provinces. The forests consist chiefly of ch^jstnuts at 
lover elevations, and abo^e them, pines, oaks, and qther 
trees. The \yood is much used as, fuel, and deforestation 
has been serious, though iii Italy, as in other countries, 
mtjasures^are now taken by the Government to prevent 
this and to restore the foresW, wit'll somd degree of 
ihiccess. Thctodairying industry is chfefly developed in 
the north, ifiid various forms of Italian clieese are well 
known in* other countries. To tjie characteristic Medi- 
terranean fisEerie^ (tlinny, sardine, anchovy) should lie 
added that for ^nges, and tl^* Wortoing of coral. The 
Italian mainland ^is not^well supplied with* minerals, 
though some of its es are cefebrated. The islands 
are better Silpplied in this respiftet ;• for example, Sicily 
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has sulphur, Elba has ii^on, and Sardinia has zinc and 
lead. , 

IteiMan inayuhictures have reached a higher develop- 
ment than those of any other Me(Jitertfanean country, 
(.^oal is scarce, aiM an ample 4ise is made of water-power. 
The most injportant manufacturing districts are those 
of the northern provinces of the Po'bq^irj, with Liguria 
and* Tiftcany. Among majfrjfagtures of machinery, for 
which there is a second ccn^e in the Neapolitan dis- 
trict^ special notice may be mken o# the constructron of 
motor cars. The textile, industries have reached the 
stage of supplying a surplus for export, (-hemical 
manufaefures imporbinl^ and so arc straw-plaiting 
and the manufacture of hats, especially in Tuscany ; 
that province and the neighbourhood of Venice 
noted for the manufacture of glasa Italian china, pot- 
ter}, and monies, especially from Florence and Rome, 
are well known. The rapid development of industries 
in recent years has iu certain instances suftered from 
inadequate railway service. The waterways of the Po 
basin are/)f importance. The trade Italy is carried 
on principally w^th Germany,^ the ULiied ivingdom, the 
United States ^pnd France, to which may be added (with 
particular reference to the ddstfnation of Italian exports) 
the adjacent counti‘}i of Switzerland, and Argeiitkia, 
w'here mafty Italian ^wgrants go.^ By far the most 
important exporPis silk, followed by «ottop goods, hemp, 
fruit, wines, dairy produce, sulphur, oli\tf oil, and many 
products of the metal tndustries. The imports are prin- 
cipally coal, wheat, raw cotton, machinery. The 
chief of the ftumirous uprts are Genoft (for the jpdusj 
tries of the north especially) ajid Naples. 

‘Greece and Turkey. Tho^ Greece in its ¥aHeys 
and plains and Twrlfef in manj^ paHs of* itb •Asiatic 
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territory, possess exceedingly fertile soils, agriculture is 
carried on by the most pnmitive methods. In fnrkey, 
moreover, agriculture is heavily taxed, ond in ^eiijeral 
there is little {;tter.ipt at the production of surplus for 
export, though there are exceptions lo this condition ; 
thus, Turkish fields are among the chief sources of the 
supply of barley to‘the United Kingdom. An extension 
of irrigation would add tl'' the productiveness of many 
districts in both countries ; and in Asia Minor in the 
neigiibourhood of Konia, £k 1 in Mesopotamia (where an 
ancient system of irrigation h is been allowed, in the 
course of ages, to fall into disuse), important projects 
have been recently brougllt under consideration. 

In Gi’ecce the most important product of the soil, as 
la'* as concerns export, is the vine which yields the 
currant, though this is limited in distribution to the 
westeni sjeaboard of the PcloponnesuA“ Uie southeni 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth, Acarnania, and the westeni 
islands. The principal minerals are silver-bearing lead, 
for which the ancient mines at Laiirium are famous, iron, 
and zinc. The country lacks coal and manufactures are 
few. But Greece, ‘with a large proportion of coastline 
to its area, find many islands within its territory, is 
naturally the home of a seafaring population, who 
possess, moreover, strong commercial instincts, and take 
a prominent part in the trade rf the Levarft generally, 
having estabbshed^^trading communitibs in many towns 
within the Mediterranean and Black Sea area but out- 
side theii''own terntory. In relation to this geographical 
condition and: the todsequent development of sea-traffic, 
it m^y be notJfced that the (IrCciaiiF railway system^ is 
not connected wj^th that of Europe generally. The 
Piftievis is the chief ppyt, being adjacent to the capitol, 
Athenf;. ‘ 
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In Tnrkey, opium, madder, and tobacbo arc important 
crops. '‘Wine is produced in ma^y parts ; silk principally 
ill Bniia and ^^mid. Roses are cultivated for attar of 
roses, and endeavours •have been jmaic to establish 
cotton-^^rowing od a considerable scale. Coffee and 
various fruits, figs especially, arc among the more im- 
portant exports, which also include sjjk, mohair (the 
hair nf the Angora goat). aiylSca^’jiets, the manufacture 
of which is principally carried ^n in Anatolia. Minerals 
* arc known to be rich, but arcMittle wirked. (bnstiinti- 
nople, with one of the m^st, remarkable natural ports in 
the world, is also the capital of the empire ; t^myrna is 
the chief ^ort in Asia Minor, andlleirnt^in the Syrian 
coast. 

In Egypt the industrial and commercial conditioy^ 
differ from those of tlic rest of the Turkish empire, inas- 
much as the country is in British occupation ; and since 
fliis condition was established in 1882 p]gyptian trade 
has largely developed. , It is almost wholly dependent 
on agricultural produce, and agriculture is wholly 
dependent on the Nile for its water-s’^pply. This is 
regulated £y the ^eat dam at Assuan and olher works. 
In the tlelta anc^in Middle Egypt generally, and to some 
extent in Upper Egypt, pereiftiial irrigation is afforded 
by means of canals. Iji Upper Egypt, however, irrign- 
tion is for the most part mt perennial, but is afforded by 
the annual flood amd overflow of thorivof. The chiefi 
crops are divided naturally into summe\ •ciops, princi- 
pally cotton, sugar, rice^, flood or autumn crope, maize, 
millet, and rice ; jind winter crops, wheat, barley, and 
flax. There i^ also a considerable culti\ntion of vegeta- 
bles. Thexe are vineyaras in^Fayum, and the date, 
orange, citron, and fig’are the c^ief among a variety ^>f 
other fruits.. Raw eotton represents flbur-flfthi ©f the 
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total export by' value. Cotton-seed, sugar, beans, and 
cigarettes are among other leading exports. Two-fifths 
pf the total trade is carried on with the United Kingdom ; 
and France ?,nd Turkey principally in respfect of the 
ini port trade, and Cermany and France in that of 
tfie export, have the chief remaining shares. Port Said 
and Suez arc t^u’ifiinal ports of the Suez Canal, but have 
an insignificiint share iw local trade compared' with 
Alexandria, the leading port for Egyptian commerce. 

Algeria and TuniJ^a. The French territory of 
Algeria carries on nearly five-sixths df its oversea trade 
with the mother country. The Tell, or coast region, is 
extremely fertile, and inigation b\^'artesian wells has 
been to some extent developed. Wine, sheep, wheat 
qpd barley, fi’uit and tobacco arc exported, together 
with olive oil and esparto, which are special products of 
Tunisia, >ind cork. Minerals are varioifis*: the chief ore 
exported is iron. Large deposits of phosphates are 
known, in Tunisia especially ; lead and zinc are also 
worked, and petroleum has been found in Oran. Algiers 
(the capital) and Oran are leading ports. 


CHAPTER XV 

FORTH AfeRICA. 

t « 

L^anaaa and Newfoundland. The' British North 
American territories have perhkps more interest for the 
inhabitants \)f the United Kingdom generally than any 
othgr of the great territories ^of^ the <Em^re, not only as 
the nearest to home, bufealso as receiving thence (at least 
tHl lately) four femes^as many dhiigrants yearly as^the 
Australaskm tertitoi^es, and mertj than six times as manf 
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as the South African ; while Canada is also the^cliief 
source, ^sithin the Empire, of tl|e supply of wheat to.the 
UniJ6d» KingdOT. .Wheat and flour aye the leading 
articles of export. The cWef wheat-lainds^e have found 
to be in the prairies, and in a decent year over half the 
total yield has been from Saskatehewati, followed in order 
by Manitoba, Ontario, Alberta, and ' Quebec, the firet, 
secoiid, afid fourth of thcfip fiv^ being prairie provinces. 
The extension and developmeu^.of co?n/nunications west- 
•ward fi^id northward have carrred wittt tl\erj a continual 
extension of th^ wfieat-lamdefin the same direction ; and 
it is found^feasibje to grow good crops cf^ wheat as far 
north as the district of the Peace River, which has yOt 
to be opened up by railway. Oats are grown on a still 
hirger area than wheat, but principally in Ontari(#, 
followed by Saskatchewan and Manitoba ; and of barley 
Ontario and , Manitoba produce a practically equal 
amount, and are followed by Alberta. This last pro- 
vince, however, leads in«the extent of its cattle ranches, 
and is followed by Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
In the southern part of Ontario there is a notable fruit- 
farmipg district, wjiere the vin- and tfiaize can also 
grown, and Britisll Columbia is no less celelJrated for its 
fruit The greatest extent of forests are found in British 
Columbia and Quebec. 'The most important prq/iucts oT 
the fisheries* are salmor,* lobster, * cpd, and herring. 
British Columbia lias a large industry in iiatching and 
canning the salmon. Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick are naturally the lading provinces for the^eastern 
fisheries, and from Newfoundland dlii^ cod repregents 
seven-tenths of the total^ijport 
The prineipal mining districts are^^ound in Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec,>tbe north and west of 
^ jQlitario, Alberta, and*the^ukon disVict* Cdad is fdund 

624.11 ' N 
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both, ill Nova Scotia and British Columbia (Nanaimo, 
&cj ; but a considerablct import is required. Silver and 
gold, nickel aq4 copper are the priqcipabmetals^n* order 
of export valne, siiver being found in Ontario and in the 
vestern mountain districts, while in Ontario also is the 
chief nickel district in the world Copper comes mainly 
from Rosslandy British Columbia. Iron is found, but 
large quantities of ore ari imported from the Neighbour- 
ing districts of the United States. Rich iron ores are 
known in Newfoundland at Bell Island on the eaj?t coast? 
and also jn the west. Six-sevenths of the manufactur- 
ing iudustrieji of Capada, reckoned by valu 9 of output, 
are cai’ried on in Ontario and Quebec. Trade is carried 
on chiefly with the United Kingdom and, the United 
States, in that order in respect of exports from Canada, 
but in the reverse order in respect of imports. A further 
considerable trade, mainly in tespeSl of imports, is 
carried on wijth France, the West Indies, and Germany. 
Tlie leading exports, in gi’oups, after that of wheat and 
flour, are wood, wood-pulp and wooden ware; cheese, 
cattle and bacon; silver, gold and copper; fruits, and 
ralmon, and among other exports furs should pot be 
forgotten. It was the fur trade which originally opened 
up the country. Besides the two great St. Lawrence 
ports, Quebec and Montreal, Halifax is the principal 
Atlantic winter port, and St John s, New Brunswick, is 
a rival to it Tbronto and Hamilton on Lake Ontario, 
Owen Sound and Pany Sound on Georgian Bay, Lake 
Superior, Fort William and J^ort Arthur at the west of 
thOf^ame lake, hiay be named among the Canadian lake 
pcffts. Vancouver is the leading Pacific port ; IVince 
Rupert is the ^terminal Dort of the new Grand Trunk 
Ipabific Railway. 

States^ The comlnerOe, industries, and cob- 
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muuications of the Unifed States have been sj) fre- 
quently Referred to, by ^ay example, in preceding 
chastens, that little is necessary here beypiid a survey of 
the chief products and iifdustries acc#rdiilg to localities. 

A comparison has*been drawr# (p. 97) between Westej;n 
Europe, viewqd regionally, and the States. To this it 
may be added that the United Stated, wth an area not 
gi'eatfy Ifiss than three nylliytf square miles, is roughly 
equal to Europe less half of Russia ; but the population 
• of thij European area is iieaAy foui* tiyies as great as 
that of the States,* whicliiisiiinety-t wo millions. There 
are parallels to Jbe drawn between the ^eat manufac- 
turing industries Europe and the States ; but there'is 
a strong contrast between the European agricultural 
districts, especially those of Eastern Europe, with Ihoir 
long-settled agricultural population, and the newly de- 
veloped grain^'^wing and ranching lands of the Central 
and 'JVestern States (p. 39). Moreover,^ the European 

countries of .the warm temperate (Mediterranean) region, 
viewed in the light of their history, have more or less 
descended jn the commercial scale ; and the southern 
part ^f the United^ States furnijhes the type of commer- 
cial developmeiil; at it^ highest point under modem 
conditions in warm temperate Kinds. 

According to the leading agricultural prodlpcts, th*e 
United StateJa may be roughly divide^ into six districts. 
From New York ntu’th-eastward to Mhine forming is or 
a mixed character, as in the adjacent parf oT C'anada ; 
and dairying is of leading importance in^New York, as 
also in Wisconsin .and Iowa. In Mftmesdta ani^ the 
Dakotas is found the soUtlyvardcontinuatSon of the gjeat • 
Canadian wtieatfields : Minnesota leadipg among all the 
States in wheat production. A^lt of States tef tfie 
elbuth, iuclu(Jmg Kansas,® Indiana, T^ebraskcf,jand*ea8t- 
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ward, to PeniiBylvania and Virginia, is that in which 
maize become|j the prominent crop; though Kansas 
itself is second to Minnesota as a, producer of Wjieat. 
Maize, however, occupies mord than double {he acreage 
of wheat in the United* States at-large; and on an 
average the principal producing States are Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. 0 South of this belt is that in which cotton 
is the predominant crjp.V ^Tlps includes all Stated from 
Oklahoma to North Carolina and south thereof. The 
infand mountain 'states \)f the west^ include tjie arid' 
lands whqre irrigation is gener^ally nece5|sary to agricul- 
ture, and thi^ is beipg steadily developed, the mean- 
time livestock is of more importance V and wool is largely 
^ produced ; but large flocks of sheep are alshkept in the 
extreme Western States, and in Ohio, Michigan, anjd 
Indiana. For cattle the leading States are Texas and 
the chaki of States extending noith from it to South 
Dakota, together with Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois, iwhich 
also have extensive cattle fanns. For pigs the chief 
States are Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and adjacent 
parts. The Pacific or extreme Westeni States, ashing- 
ton, Oregon, and'^Califopia, have a great extent land 
available for grain, and are al^io noted for fi’uits, Cali- 
fornia being the leading State for grapes and the various 
subtropical fruits. In this State there is an important 
industry in canning finiit and^also vegetable. The othel* 
principal fruit districts in the United States are in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio ; and here, and also in 
Maryland, thp canning industry is largely developed. 
Among other cfops which are more or less strongly 
loonlized, th/ sugar-cane ie^ growff almost excluskely 
in Louisiana, tiie sugtir-beet in Colorado^ Utah,^and 

* Wafeo,^lJ(Iont«na, VffjSjming, N^vtda, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico. 
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California, and also in Michigan. Louisiana and Jexas 
supply fi^e-sixths of the tojal pjoduct of rice. Tobfjjcco 
is gjdwi principally in Kentucky, folloj^^ed by NortK 
Carolina, Virginia, Ohio,* and Tenncisee.® Washington 
leads in the timber* industry ; but apart from this Statp 
the industry ia most highly developed in the south, in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolida, .Arkansas, and 
Virgiftia. * 

Most, but not all, of the great manufactures are carried 
bn in 4|ie north-eastern distriAs, 'wheS’c ^lie populatfon 
has been long settfed anywhere the princip'd Atlantic 
ports are easy o^ access. ‘Raw cotton, Ixj^sides forming 
the leading single ^-ticlt of eiport, also supplies large 
home industries. These are carried on largely in Massa- 
qjiusetts, where Fall River and Lowell are importaiiA 
centres, together with Manqhester in New Hampshire ; 
but the industry has also been established nearer the 
sourcp of supply of raw material, in North Carolina and 
adjacent States (p. 96). • The manufacture of fabrics 
generally and of clothing, is also carried on in Massachu- 
setts, togetl^er with New York, Pennsylvania, andneigh- 
lx)urij;|gj?tates. Thus I’aterson^in New Jersey and New 
York City are greitt centres of the silk industfy. Knitted 
goods are made in Philadelpliia* Cohoes, Amsterdam, 
Lowell, Utica, and elsewhere, and sometimes, special 
products arc \ery strictly^ Realized. manufactures 

of collars and cufF^ at Troy, of glovdfe at /Roversville 
and Johnstown, and of l)oot8 and shoes at Hro^kton and 
Lynn, Massachusetts, are^examples. 

Iron and steel and their produefs %nk'next 0,ffcer 
raw»cotton in expwt vfllge, the export trade being 
mainly in tfee products, and not, as jn the case of 
cotton, in the raw material. MiipiQsota produces tiaff 
tUe total iroa ore, foltowefl by Michigan *and 'Alatiama : 
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but, we have seen, the iron is not smelted where it is 
foupd itself, but where ^oal is found— in Pennsylvania, 
especially at , Pittsburg and adjacent » towns •(frjliere 
natural gas pf'ovides another fuel of particular impor- 
fwice in iron-smelting), in West Virginia and Ohio, and 
Illinois, which ranks second to Pennsykania in coal 
output. In Alabama, however, on the south-western 
slopes of the Appalsichnns, ^both coal and* iron are 
found, and here, in Birniingham and adjacent towns, 
important mct?l ihdustrics have grown up. Out- of the* 
iron and .steel industry hav(f develope/i many others, 
especially t\\p mectianical industries, for ^which the 
United States is famous. American locomotives are 
exported largely to railways in other countries, espe- 
(flally in countries in the process of opening up; but they 
have even been tried on more than one English railway. 
Sewing machines, typewriters, and agriWtural machin- 
ery are also, among the more familiar produc^>s of 
American mechanical industries. The use of water- 
power in American manufactures should not be forgotten; 
although it has been to some extent superseded in cer- 
tain industrial dentres^ its existence not infrpq\iently 
determined tlieir original establishment. The Falls of 
St. Anthony on the Mississippi have been an important 
factor in the flour-milling industry of Minneapolis ; and 
among the manufacturing doitres* already mentioned, 
those morc« or less dependent on water-power include 
Lowell, llilf River, Paterson, Cohoes, and Troy. 

A high plaQC in the list of exports is, of course, taken 
by bi’ead-stuffs, Aicat, and dairy produce. In addition to 
th» industrie^already mentionSd as Associated with these 
products, there ds that^f meat-packing, whfchis earned 
on Chiefly in Chica^,.St. Louis^ and a number of centres 
l)etween*the lattey city and*OmAha. Among exports 
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next following in importAnce are mineral oils, copper 
and its manufactures (the principal of many metal fnanu- 
factn^es; apart from those of if on and sftccl), wood*and 
its manufac^tures, leather and to^acc^ The chief 
localities for copjfer-mining aj'e South-eastern Arizona, 
Montana (where Butte is the centre), and tfie 
Keeweenaw Peninsula in Michigan. ^ Among other 
mincft^ls* gold is produced ‘yryici pally in Colorado, 
California, Nevada, and in the territory of Alaska : lead 
in SoutllT^vest Missouri and S(Aith-casb Kansas ; zin« in 
]\fissouri to the extent o^tlvee-fifths of tlie total produc- 
tion, and alsoth Colorado, WiscoT\sin, Kansa*l3, and New 
Jersey ; stiver in Colorado, Montffiia. Utah, and Idaho ; 
mercury in California to fl^e extent of seven-tenths of the 
total product, and also in Texas. From this it is'ch'at 
that the western mountains are the principal source of 
metals generally, excepting iron, and the copper of the 
takg Superior district (Michigan). Bauxite is produced 
chiefly in Arkansas. Ajnong mineral products in which 
the United States occupies the leading position as pro- 
ducer,* there may be mentioned tungsi^an, a metal of 
increasing utility in the manufacture of electric lamps, 
and alS) phospl\jites and gypsiSn ; and in the production 
of sulphur, which is found almost wholly in Louisiana, 
the United States is second only to Sicily. (Communi- 
cations and^ports have been dealt with in chapter viii. 
Mexico will he tconsidered along Vvith the Central 
American Republics in chapter xviii.) 



CHAl TEE XVI 

TExMPERAlE jjANDS OF THJ5 SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 

The principal c?>untries which lie, wliolly or in part, 
within the temperate regh^n of the southern hemisphere 
are Argentina and Chile in South America, British South 
Africa, and AustraMa and*New Zealand. Ifwedonsider 
these in three divisions, South Amei*Scan, African, and 
Australasian, a comparison is established which affords 
at . once a contrast and it parallel. From the South 
American area the leading export is of agricultural (as 
di^tiiict from animal) produce ; from South Africa gold ; 
from Australasia wool. 1 1 is noteworthy that these three 
great experts are roughly of the same am&ual value ; at 
least the differences are small in proportion to the tc^tals. 
But in exports "generally Argentina-Chile take the lead. 
Australasia follows closely, while South Africa follows 
some distance behind. South Africa has few exports, 
apart from gold, which bulk very largely in value, pold 
represents al^ut three-fifths of the total, and gold and 
diamonds together something less than four-fifths, so that 
no great margin is left to be filled by such products as 
wool and ostrich feathers. The.South American region, 
en the other jiand/has a large export‘of meat and other 
animal prc3duce from Argentina, and of nitrates and 
other minerals from Chile ; wKilc Australia and New 
Zealand, in £Klditi«n*to wool, provide meat and other 
t^^animat product, wheat, and flnur, and “a number of 
important metals,^ beside^ other products. 

South America, ^ngentina furnishes an example 
pf very fapid development as a fbod-supplying country^ 
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under modem commercial conditions. Its farm lands do 
not, as ^n North America^ lie hi the interior, seffarated 
frojn the Atlantic highway by any tract of hilfy ^r 
mountainous district ; they are im^nedbtely accessible 
to the sea, and the estuary of the Plata forms a natui*al 
outlet. On .this estuary arc the Argentine ports of 
Buenos Aires (the capital) and iua Plata, and the 
Un%uayan chief port of Moijtesideo. The agricultural 
lands, on which wheat, maize, and flax are the leading 
crop^, and also the cattle rai^ches, lie mainly on ekher 
side of the Parana Riv,^r and to the south-west of the 
Plata; but of the total area available for cultivation 
only between onp-fifth and l quarter is actually culti- 
vated, so that the future development of this territory 
may be very great. In the inland provinces, on 
slopes of the Andes, vines arc grown ; and in the extreme 
north the siig^r-cane. Tlie neighbouring republics of 
*[Jr\jguay and Paraguay share in the wealth of Argentina 
in cattle. The exporti of agricultural pr^^l'^ce and of 
animal produce, the latter of which inchides large 
quanfitics^of frozen and preserved meat'’, make together 
six-sevenths of Ilje total exports. • 

It may be sai^ that ArgentHia is the agricultural and 
pastoral, and Chile the mining division of this South 
American area. It is true that Chile still produces 
wheat for Export,* and^tliat the cultivation of barley, 
maize, the vine and many fruits is iinportgnt ; but great 
changes have taken place since Chile acifialiy exported 
wheat to Argentina, anti also supplied the Pacific coast 
lands to the norUi as far as California! ‘The nitrates, 
which make iJ{) two-thirc^ of the export^from Chil^ and* 
the minerals generally, which iiyjlude copper, coal, borax, 
gold, silver, and sulphflr, are obt^ned' principally ki the 
northern provincesi 'Wheat ranks after •uitfhte and 
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copper among thb exports, and is followed by iodine. 
The United Kingdom has considerably the largest share 
of the export and import wade of these countries 4 *^he 
other Europcap countries which have, a confeidcralde 
share are Germany, Finance, Italy, ^nd Belgium, while the 
United States, the products of which are similar, has in 
consequence no great import trade from South America, 
but exports manufactured ^oods thither. Valparaiso is 
the leading port, not only of Chile, but of the whole South 
Amef’ican Pacific const, t 
South Africa. The (/ape Good Hope and the 
Transvaal are the principal commei-ciaf partners in 
the. Union of South Africa? In the Ci^pe Province are 
the famous diamond mines of feimberley. Among the 
otljer \)roducts of the province arc wool, mohair, ostrich 
feathers, and butter, the country being, as elsewhere in 
South Afrijba, rather pastoral than agriciKtural. In the 
Transvaal arc the goldfields of the Hand, tlie richesj in* 
the world. Bo*th provinces, an4 also Natal and the 
Orange River, possess coalfields. Diamonds are found 
not only in the Cape province, but also in the Transvaal 
in the Johannesbung district. Gold is^* iiot confinec^ to 
the Rand fields, but occufs elsewhere in the Transvaal 
and in Natal, and variotfs other minerals are either 
worked to a minor extent or at least known to exist 
' The greater part of South Afi^’can ^ands need irriga- 
r tion if agriculture » to prosper, and irrigation has not 
been scrioufily« undertaken until recent years, nor has it 
as yet been very widely extended, but the agricultural 
possibilities of Vhe^ territory are undoubted, and such 
/;rops^ as wheat^and various fndts are increasing in 
importance. Tobacco if^ cultivated in the •Transvaal 
> and the Cape, sugaV an^i tea in N^al and in Portugu^ 
East A'filcarrten'itorVto the north, t The United King- * 
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dom takes the great Bulk of Briti^i South African 
export^ but Australia,^ Ne^ Zealand, Gemiafiy, the 
States, and Canada have a considerable share jn 
the trade. Cape Town,® Port Elizal^th,#ind Durban are 
leading ports. * . • 

Australia and New Zealand. The Great Dividing 
Range of Australia, running parallel io the south-east 
and caSt coast, and afc no glja% distance from it, inter- 
cepts the easterly rain-bearing w irids ; and the plateaus 
and^ plains becdme drier as^the dwtrnce from the sea 
increases, iinjil they merge into desert. N' dural pasture 
land, ho^cvci ^may be said to extend in the east from 
the Dividing IbyRge to alx)ut the meridian of 145" K, in 
addition to similar tracts in the south and the wesf. Over 
much of these tracts natural grasses provide godd ^pf)d 
for sheep and cattle, and^even w here they fail through 
drought, tli|f Saltbush and other vegetatioi^ serve the 
same purpose. The Australian wheat-lands are piinci- 
pally in Victoria, South Australia, and I?cw South Wales, 
The ^’ield, under present conditions, is not high, as usual 
where cultivation is in process of ^development over 
a yi^* area, asjbhe farmers rely simply on- the natural 
productivenesi of thp soil, l^ithout mmfli attention to 
scientific cultivation. Irrijafion has been developed, 
principally in the va41ey of the Murray River. In ‘the 
norfch-eas^ towards and«within the hot region, maize and* 
sugar-cane becofne important crops? Thg vine flourisWes. 
principally in South Australia, Victoria, •arid New South 
Wales ; and Australiaji wines have become well known 
in England and elsewhere. J'fuits *irihlude oranges, 
pineapples, Bananias, apples. Thd^ valuable timber 
is obtained from the coastaljbelt in. New South Wales, < 
Queensland, and pa?ts of Wegtqra ‘Australia," a»d from 
Tasm^pia. 
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Gold is found iii all the States. In Western Australia 
the rich fields are principally in the south and inland, 
including the fields of Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, and* Mur- 
chison. In Victorio the principal fields are in the 
district of Bendigo and Ballarat. ^ Silv^er is also found 
in all the States ; but the greatest proportion of it is 
obtained in New South Wales near the western frontier 
in the fields of BrokeiuH^i and Silverton. Ta^iraania 
leads in the production of copper and tin ; but there are 
also important copper min^s in the Cv^bar district of 
New South Wales, and in South Australia at Moonta, 
between the Spencer and St. Vincent Gulfs, and also at 
Burra Burra. Tin is also mined on the borders of New 
South Wales and Queensland. Iron ores are widely 
diiftribfited, but their development is only at an early 
stage. Coal is found in all the States ; in New South 
Wales principally in the fields at Newcastle, and in the 
Illawarra district, respectively north and south of Sydney. 
A variety of gem stones are found, but have given rise 
to no important workings, with the possible exception 
of diamonds, the best of which are small, and opals. 

The physical character of Australia, making as it djies 
for settlement principally on or within no great distance 
of the coast, naturally mak^s also for importance of sea 
communications. This feature may be connected with 
* the fact that the railway systems has developed, as may 
abcbsaid, locally. Tke trunk lines are not of the same 
gauge throughout, nor has any transcontinental line 
been compieted ; though one is building, and others are 
contemplated. ^Comcnerce with Australia is in very large 
proportion Britisli. * Of the exports, over two-thirds g# 
®to the United Kingdom ^nd British possessions, and 
ovei'three-fourths efi th^mports cbme from the same. 
Between Australia^ and" New Zeaiaiidu there is. a strong 
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similarity of leading products for export. Besides wool, 
the chipf in both countries, meat and other aniAal pro- 
di|&»,aand aipong metals goldf have the* prominenf posi- 
tions. To those of Australia must Jbe ^ded wheat and 
flour, copper, siRer, ^nd tiiv Leading centres of trade 
are Perth jri We8teT‘n Australin, Adelaide in S(5uth 
Australia, Melbourne in Victoria, S* dney in New South 
Wdles, 'Brisbane in Queen^i^, Hobart in Tasmania, 
Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin in 
Ne>j 2§aland. 


•CH APTER KVIl 

THE MONSOONAL AND OTHER ASIATIC 
TERRITORIES 

India. li kas been ssSd that ‘ the cultivation of the 
sojJ is the occupation of the Indian people in a sense 
which is difficult to re|ilizc in England.' The same may 
be said of Asiatic monsoon lands in general. Two-thirds 
of the population of India is exclusively concerned with 
agriculture. No other single occupation .claims more 
than one-sixteenth, and the Majority of* the industries 
are subsidiary to agriculture and its products. ^ Even 
in considerable towng, the traders and handicraftsmen 
almost always posses^ plots of land of thmr own, on* 
which they raise* sufficient grain to «upjjy their families^ 
with food.’ This complete dependence cii rgriculture is 
not wholly a favourakle feature in a land .where the 
crops are depei^dent on a raintalb whieh is liable to 
failure, and fti t^e reaord oi famines ^udia stailds pre- 
eminent. China is at tfmes ^milarly aflected. 

* The principal exports are ^ottoii (raw and^manu- 

factured), jute, se€d8*(mainly oil seeds), rice, wheat, and 

• * 
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tea. The export of cotton comes mainly from Bombay, 
where it is grown on the plains of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
It is ‘also a leading crop on the uplands of the Uco^an, 
and in the valleys o^f the Central Provipces and Bcrar. 
Cotton mills have been c^tablisl^d principally injhe 
Bombay Presidency. Ijabour is cheap, but in comparison 
with that in the j^raat manufacturing districts of Europe 
and North America it tlir from efficient. Moreover, 
neither this industry, nor any other in India, has been 
organized in factories in the same way as in JYestern 
Europe or Nortli America, apd in this respect the popu- 
lation of India may be compared with the case of 
Central Russia, already poted, as* one with which 
agriculture, as may be said, is a first instinct) and whose 
iidustiies have been developed mainly in the homes of 
the people, and not in factories. Factory workers in 
India number hardly one-sixteenth of hane workers. 

The cultivation of jute is carried on for the most ^art 
in Bengal and Assam, and jute mills have been estab- 
lished in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. This crop and 
the accompanying industry increase in importance as 
the demand for sacks for the ex|x>rt of many products, 
such as Australian wool, waeiit, &cC, increases. On seeds 
are cultivated throughout India, "the surplus for export 
coming mainly from Bombay and Sl^d. Rice is the 
" characteristic crop of the great/leltas and 4.he narrow 
ceastal belt of the west ; but in respectof exports Burma 
takes the le:id,i and in the case of failure of the crop and 
famine iiu India, Buima is drawii upon to supply the 
deficiency. The f ice export, it may be a^ded, is shai'ed by 
giam, where it fgt ms six-seventhaof tlv3 tOt-al exports by 
value* ; and by French l^do-CHina, where it 4>nus one- 
hali ^Over one-thW o^tjie total ‘-acreage under whelit 
in India qs.iii the Pimjab, whore a> notable system of* 
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irrigation by canals has been carried out 6f the 
export of tea, nine-tenths comes from Assam and Eastern 
B^al, and tea is also tlie pfiiicipal efxport of Cftylon. 
The iiiilFets, tajcen to^'ther, form ^the*jrnost extensive 
crop throughout Indvi, except in the districts especially 
devoted to rice ; but these grains, which may be reckdfied 
(speaking genemlly) the principal fo«>d products for home 
coifteunl|)tion, do not cnter*4n^ commerce. There is 
a great variety of vegetables a fid fruits; spices are 
chamc1«ristic f«* use in cuijgr and oilier dishes. IVpper 
is grown on the Malabiill’ qpast^, coftee®on the landward 
slope of the* Western Qhats, in Coor<x ahd parts of 
Mysore ;* indigo /nainly in b«nga!, with other dye-stiiffs ; 
opium in Bengal and Bombay ; cinchona in Coorg and the 
Nilgiri Hills, and the neighbourhood of Darjiling, ind 
lac— these may be also quoted among leading products. 
In the comm^’cial explditatioa of the foivsts Burma 
taljes the lead with its valuable teak ; this timber is 
also obtained from thp low-lying forests of the Western 
Ghats and thos ) of the Satpura and Vindhya hills. The 
sandal- w^pod of the Ghats in Ooorg and Mysore is also 
valuable. The’ chief Himalayan timbers are coniferous, 
anS iiiclude thi^ deodar. d • 

Coal has a wide range in^ndia : the most important 
workings being at Ripiiganj. Indian coal is used oikthc 
railways aiid shipped the East, but the development* 
of manufacturing industries is no\ such as to canse^ 
a great demand for it. Rich iron orcf* mi known in 
many parts ; in the neighbourhood of Raniganj and else- 
where they accopipany coal. Thcydiafedong been, and 
still are, wofkecl to a considerable f^xtent by nativp 
methodsjibut with few excepl^ons deposits have not been i 
(feveloped on commetcial linQs^ Among other npntrals 
of some importances 4r« the gol^V)f Kt)lar iq ^sore and 
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the manganese of Madras^ while in Burma impoitaiit 
workings have l)een developed for petroleum, and tin, 
rpbies, and jade are also found. The. metal rfnttpu- 
factures of In^a afe mainly of ailistic interest, the 
brass and copper ware ^of Bcpares being specially 
famous. The pottery of Sind has a similar reputation, 
and so has the industry of carpet-making, which has 
superseded the manufacjur^/pf Kashmir shawls, imports 
into India are drawn from the United Kingdom to the 
extent of about three-fifths of the total** IndiamOxDorts 
are sent to the United Kingdom to the extent of about 
one-quarter, as China, Gemiany, the United States, 
Japan, France, and Belghim have ail a considerable 
import trade from India, which is not balanced by 
e.^goi*is thither. Bombay and Karachi on the west, 
Calcutta and Madras on the east, are leading ports. 

China. , In the northern part of China agriculture is 
favoured by the extremely fertile loess soil, so long as 
there is no failure of rainfall, for loess is extremely 
porous and does not retain moisture during a drought. 
The products, however, are chiefly cereals, the export 
of which is prohibited. Towards the central pro- 
vinces, however, that is co say, roughly, south of the 
Hwang-Ho and its tribut6,ry the Wei-Ho, the leading 
crops become tea and cotton, besides rice ; and both tea 
and cotton have an important place^ in the^exports of 
China. The Igbrgest production of tea is from an area 
which coveis parts of the provinces of Chekiang, Fukien, 
and Kiangsi. The cultivation alibo extends into the pro- 
vinces adjacent "to^-tbis district on the north and west, 
and there are fui ther considerable teacplafitations in tlw 
south-west, Rice^is mo|^ widely cultivated •than any 
othfer^lant. The* Chinese pay gi*eat attention to tie 
cultivati6n ^ fruit, adlare alBomckjornDlished^rdeBers. 
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The mulberry tree is in a sense the most important eco- 
nomic vegetable product of (yhina, for the rearing bf the 
silk-Jiiorm, >vhich feeds upon tts leaves, supplies *th^ 
industry Wliich provides one-(iuartcr ^f tKg total export 
tmde of China by talu^ The^ilk is exported both raw 
and manufactyfed, the principal mnnufactiiring centres 
being Suchow, Nanking, and IJangcLcvv. Cotton-spin- 
ning •and* weaving factories Mv® been established by 
foreign companies at Shanghai, but the native industry 
is aln^qstMvholly ^rricd on ifl^e hoiv.es The porcelain 
manufactures of ^^hina ^re falnous, and '^mong the 
various provinces whore -they arc earned bn that of 
Kiangsi may be sj^jcially mentione*d. Lessei* industries 
include the manufactured lacquer ware, matting, fans, 
furniture, and Indian ink. 

It has already been observed that China is extremely 
rich in mineraisfbut that there have been difficulties in 
tbe jvay of their development (p. 84). Coal and iron 
are very widely distribi^ed. Copper is (fliiefly found in 
Kweichow and Yunnan, and tin also in Yunnan ; this last 
being fhe njost important metal as far as « oncerns export 
trade under pres*ejit conditions. The variety of minerals 
besides ^these is Jindoubtedly ^eat. • 

Japan. The Japanese staftd* alone as an oriental 
people who have of th%ir own will adopted a commercial 
and industrial system on{lrropean and American methods, 
and have proved themselves capable of competing o» 
equal terms with those from whom they ha'^ learned. 
They carry on their tratle principally with tht United 
States, whence thqy import much tesa tRan they export 
thither, the sarfle bping true of China and'f^rance ; where- 
as they in^port more from Intjia, Germany, the United 
Kifigdom, and the Dutch East .I^dieB* than they ej^pert 
to those countries. • Th» staple’fcfbd-gftiin of Japan is 

624.11 * 0 
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rice, and the national drink ci^lled sak^ is distilled from 
it The rice-lands, known as paddy fields, occupy rather 
less'^ than half the totfl cultivated area, and^fij^ the 
valleys with fields, care^ijlly embanked and irri- 
gated. Barley, rj^e, bean^, and w^heat are the other piore 
important crops. The Japanese islands^ are generally 
mountainous or hiUy, and three-fifths of the total area is 
covered with forest J'ho forests have not been largely 
developed on commercial ‘lines ; on the other hand a 
system of forest conservxjion has be'^n established, so 
that in view oT the incrcasiiig demand for wood and 
other foreg^t products, Japanese forests may in the future 
be found to be in a better condition' tfian many others. 
Silk and its manufactures make up some. three-eighths 
'')f thf total exports by value. The production of silk is 
widely distributed, but is carried on chiefly in tlie main 
island of flondo, the principal manuVturing centre 
being Kioto. Tea supplies a large consumption at home, 
but with the exception of the^ United States has no 
foreign markets of first importance. Among other pro- 
ducts may be mentioned camphor, the lacquer tree 
(which supplies the material for lacquer ware, ja well- 
known Japanese manuCacture),* vegetable wax, and 
tobacco. P^om the point of view of exports, the most 
important mineral is copper : sopae gold and silver are 
worked, *and there are larg^ ^deposits of coal, which 
supply a considenible export trade, ajnd have become of 
first-rate importance to the growing manufacturing 
industries of the country. In the same connexion, the 
ample supply 6f rater-power i*s put^to increasing use. 
The* coal-suppKes include antbraci(jp in the islanit of 
AmSkusa, and brown coal in^iushiu and Yjzo. Petro- 
leun^ is found in Ihe wes^j midland of the island of Hondo. 
The Japapese emplc^pb are able .to command a laige 
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supply of cheap and effitiilit labour. Various textile 
industries have been considerably developed, esflbcially 
th^Jw)tton manufactures. Th% area devoted to coltoy- 
growing Gas shojvn some decline ; ai^l the^manufacturers 
hav^ to draw updn fc^eign f^iirccs. A large manufac- 
ture of matches has been built up. Among other chamc- 
teristic manufactures mention may bj n^ade of porcelain, 
earfhenWare, sti-aw-plait (an ifrtn^itry shared with China), 
and matting. Foreign commerce ’s carried on principally 
throygG*thc ports of Yokoh^pia, and Osaka. " 

The Malay AichipeJ|ig^ is 'noted for such products 
as sugar, coffee^ and tea* sago i-ice, spices'" and fruits, 
tobacco, and rub^ter aiid other forest products. Among 
the Dutch Malay islands (Netherlands-India) Java is so 
lar of leading importance that the others are kuervm 
collectively as the Outposts. They possess coal, not only 
in Java but in ^Sumatra arid Borneo, and important tin- 
woi^iings in Banka, Billiton, and Rioiiw. In the British 
territories in Borneo, ^oal and iron, gbld and oil, are 
known. A characteristic product of the archipelago is 
the eSiblq nests of birds, which are in ravour with the 
Chjpes^. SingaJjrre, the principal of the Straits Settle- 
ments, is also th^ chief tradingkjentre for tltb archipelago, 
and for the Federated Malay*States. 

South-western Asia. The countries of South-westcni 
Asia preseitt various di^culties in the way of commer- 
cial expansion, in Persia, for example, communications 
are bad, and the climatic conditions generally'necessitate 
irrigation on a large shale, if the full productive power 
pf the land is ta be availed of, bu^ under indifferent 
government Ach deveteyments have ilot been under« 
taken. In Sistan in Eastern f ersia tpid Afghanistan is 
fo^d a district, whfch in foi^er dges was fannlbre 
productive, under an* effective irtrigafion *sysfhm than 
o * 
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it is now, since that system Has not been maintained. 
The same condition is foun^ in a degree stjll more 
marked elsewhere in »^uth-we8tern Asja. Th««’',the 
Tigris and Eu^iratfs valleys have been in the past the 
home of powerful communities, % advanced in civ.Uiza- 
ition, such as those of Assyria anS Babylonia, and others 
of later periods, Pii South-western Arabia, again, ruins 
of gr^mt iirigation wo»ks®ip‘e found in Hadrafnut'and * 
Yemen. The latter territory possesses a modemte rain- 
fall,*^nd is stilly tbo most j product! ve^^part ofr‘Apibia, ^ 
specially noted for its coffee 0 - ” 

Persia, however, even under" existing ponditions, is by 
no means unproductive a w^hole. *Jts chief agricul- 
tural products entering into commerce are fruits, cotton, 
djvum, and rice ; wheat, barley, and tobacco are also, 
produced in considerable quantities, and silk, gurhs, and 
wool are,’ among the more important ^exports. In 
connexion with the production of cotton, silk, and \\ool, 
there is some aniount of raanutaoturing industry, though 
attempts to establish manufactures on European lines are 
marked by many failures and few successes. , The prin- 
cipal native manufacture for export ^s that hand- 
made carpets, and Persi&i worlfmen have long been 
noted for the fine quality df their work in many branches 
of • ornamental art. The cultivation of tea has been 
undertaken. Foreign mining expertsliave bhen tempted 
Fo face great /liffic^dlties in the effort^ to deal with the 
undoubtedimifteral wealth of the country. Lead, copper, 
and ironware widely distribute^! ; tin is known in the 
nort^-west, al areiii^kel, cobalt and other metals else; 
•wher^e ; while ift the south-ea|l^ far lemdved from con- 
ditions favourably for tl^ir working, are rich seams of 
co^l. • Oil has bden^ proved in *the western frontW 
districts* and in *the horth. Iif Addition to, the pearl* 
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fisheries in the Persian <julf there are turquoise mines 
of some, value in the neighbourhood of Nishapur.* Save 
foi'^'^r^ than a thousand mile# of fair foad, tmde^nust 
be carrie*d on aver ma'*e or less d^fficiijt tracks. The 
trade of Afghanistar* and paluchistan suffers under 
difficulties sipiilar to those in Persia 


CHAPTlQil XVJIT 

THE HOlHiANDS I^f,lFRl(VA AXD AhlERTCA- 
' ^PACIFIC ISLANDS 

Africa in the early stages of its exploration offered 
, little obvious attraction to traders, and set ma*y 
obstacles in their way. With the exception of the 
^north and soffth, with which we have aln^ady dealt, 
coijjmunication with the interior is difficult. The rivers 
do not offer uninterrupted highways Mm their mouths 
inland, and the tropical forest adds to the difficulty of 
penetratiyg and opening up the countr\' The coast lands 
ar(^ oijjy now be^ng rendered less unhealthy than they 
have been to wtfite men, espelially by theMestruction oi 
the mosquito which has he%if found to introduce the 
germs of malarial fe^er into man. Tins discovery «ind 
the applicfiPbion of priiMuples and practices suggested by 
it have in a brief time greatly impit)ved^the condit!('ni; 
of life in tropical countries for the natives of temperate 
ones, and its indirect dftect on the commercial develop- 
ment of tropical and warm tempefate lands will bj^' very 
great. Not Snljuthe spread of malaria’ i>ut also that of 
yellow feier, a scourge of the Vest Indies and the central 
{)arts of South America, has be^ JraCed to the mosquito, 
‘and these, discoverie# tod otherS ha^e mud^ possible. 
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incidentally, the construction o¥ the Panama Canal with- 
out seVere loss of life. The natives of Africa dp not, as 
a,ru/e, possess strong commercial inclinations or ftW§ty, 
and their intercourse with traders from without has 
been in many cases the reverse oftfriehdly as a resuit of 
the traffic in slaves, which until very recent times was 
carried on in piany parts with many accompanying 
horrors. 

The forests products take preceaence among tne 
prdkicts of the ^African hfc‘t lands. Cffief of 1?aesf arc 
rubber and palm oil. The ^>va’’ious i*ubbpr plants are 
distributed 'thi;oughout the hot forest l^nds. ^Palm oil 
is not drawn from such Videspreadlsources : it is a 
production mainly of West Africa, and Specially of 
tbp coast lands about the inner part of the Gulf of, 
Guinea. The tropical forest^ fringe the coast of that 
gulf, extending inland in a deep be]t, and^n^^ve their prin-, 
cipal extension elsewhere in the basin of the Congo. 
For this reason the other forest products are character- 
istic mainly of the west-central territories. Such are 
timbers, both for building and oniamental .uses, dye- 
woods, and various gums and rpsins.! The cui|iTfited 
products are 'in many ca^s scarpely advanced beyond 
the experimental stage 6f *bultivation. Little cotton is 
grown outjside Egypt, but it has been successful in the 
Auglo-Egyptian Sudan and ©ehiewBere. ‘For coffee 
A^ssinia is noted, 'though the product is small. There 
are also cbffete plantations in Nyasalani, in German 
East Afri'ca and Kamerun, in Jlelgian Congo, and in 
Angojsu Grohnd-ifUt^ are exported, especially from the 
west.^ Pemba aid Zanzibar ai;e‘ noted for their clovcft ; 
cocoa is cultivated in the Gold Coast, Kamtenin, and 
els^'kere. Dates hre, the characteristic product of the 
oases of 'the ^northern ‘deserts ; is a crop qonfined 
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mainly to various islands a^acent to Africa, notably 

Mauritius and R(5union. Among animal products may 
be^jjtaeiitioned the ivory of thelBelgian Congo and Other 
parts ; hides, wljicti are^n export of coifSiderable value 
frou), Abyssinia ahd Somaliland; and o^rich feathers, 
some supply (jf which ii^obta4icd frqpi the open country 
between the Sahara and the centralcforests, in addition 
to the iftuch larger supplies Afrciii Soutli Africa. Bees- 
wax is collected in Wesf Affi^^a and Madagascar 

* especially. < Tht mineral jiroductjon outside S 9 uth 
Africa is verv small, wi^jli ^he exceptidii of that of the 
Katanga dLstrii^t of Belgian (^ongo, which borders 
Northern Rhode^fia : here m grfeat wealth of copper, 
which has been developed to a considerable extent by 

, British enterprise; and gold, iron, and tin mv al^o 
obtained. Copper is also found in German South-^est 
Africa ; gold,*i»addition td fields in Rhodesia, -is obtained 
to small amount, which is expected to increase, in the 
Gold Coast : both thege metals are known in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudar. 

Railway' communication has not been Jeveloped in any 
l)a 5 t of the hot lands to any such degree as in Algeria 
or South AfrWa, but in Wi^t Africa cwnmunications 
between several points on the coast and in the hinterland 
have been established, and the banks of the Upper Niger 
and the Upper Senegai have been connected By a Frencln 
line. With the lines avoiding diffi(iilties of navig^ti^n 
on the Congo Ave have dealt in an earlief chapter (viii). 
The railway connexi(fn between the Cape ^ind South 
^African system ^pd- Cairo and the flgyp^ian has never 
been completed, J)ut the British railway system from the 
south ha| penetrated Rlfodesia, and that from thetnorth 
^Egypt) the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,* while the territory 

* last named lias also been giverf fitcess^by railmv to the 
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Red Sea at Port Sudan. In East Africa the most 
notabb railway is pcrhai)s that known as the Uganda, 
connecting Lake Victoria w^itli Mombasa. ^ The nj^jif^ity 
()f the colonizing powers have ejected njaterial improve- 
ment ill African communications- not‘ only by the^on- 
str action of railway/^, for the excension of which there 
are continual denvinds, but by the use of the natural 
waterw^ays, and iilso in ^o*jc pai*t8 by the extension of 
roads.' The French have conkrlictcd considerable lengths 
of ggod roads in M^^dagasc^r ; the Oermans ha^’e ^done 
the same in theif East Afidc^n territory and Kanierun ; 
while the so called Stevenson Aoad, between the north 
end of J^ke and die south 6pd of Cake I’an- 

gaiiyika, may be mentioned asf an example of British 
c^stiJ^'^tion. The tendency is thus to supersede the 
naftve trackwa 3 s, which run often for great distfinces 
from the ooast to the iiiteribr, and stilLare used by 
native porters. It may be observed in this comie^on 
that the native traders of the Central and Western Sudan, 
south of the Saharn, carry on their commerce by routes 
across that desert to the countries of the Mediterranean 
seaboard, rather tlign attempt to penotl-ate tlid forests 
of the Guinea/^oast hiiitenjand and the northern ^rts of 
the Congo basin. 

•South and Central America* 

• • 

commercial Jievelopment of South America is 
attracting iridg interest, both in Europe and North 
America. ,Not only politically, but also geographically, 
conditions affectkig^canmerce in *the hpt lands of South^ 
-^niericft are ver}* different from those jn tlfe hot lands «f 
Africif. The continent of South America has its h?ng slope 
froui the summit or#thejve8tern mountains towards 
Atlantic, luni the* couAtrtes of thfe eastern slope, with 
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one exception, are easily^iccessible from the coast ; even 
the tropical forest region is penetrated by thS great 
sy^Aii^.of waterways of tlie Alhazon and its tribut*arigs. 
The weslern i^oimtairs are in i^any\parts rich in 
min^^rals. In Sdbth Ameri(|i The political conditions 
are not those;’ of a diviifion of the land betHcen colonizing 
powers ; instead, out of the origmal oo^onial settlements 
thete have developed a nuifl^l of independent ^tates, 
with a resulting tendency toWcd Js wider commercial 
relaJioiMB, in spite of the faq^tthat most of these States 
have passed thrftiigh periods 'of internal liouble— re- 
volution^ difficulties of ‘finance, and forth— a con- 

dition from which no<^ all of them have yet escaped. • 
The largest of the South American republics is 
, Brazil. It is in the south-east that the principal cpti- 
mercial development of this republic has, so far, taken 
^lacc. In thaitregion are the coftee plantations, which 
supiily the commodity forming half the total exports of 
the country by value. The second oif the list, repre- 
senting not much more than one-third by value, is 
rubber, ayd this is produced in the norMiern territories, 
frojn the forests jof the Amazon basin. Attempts have 
been made to eiktend the cultivation of Wheat, charac- 
teristic of the neighbouring felVitory of Argentina, into 
the southern part o6 Brazil. This has not ^been Suc- 
cessful, fof, excejit i* ^he cities, there is no great 
demand for wheat or other flour,* as ihe manioc fc 
the principal food-plant in the country gentf^ally. The 
other characteristic ocjbupation of Argentina* however, 
^attle-raising, extends over the 8o«thei1i territ^^jy of 
Brazil, and al fa** nortti as Matto Grolso. It has alscr 
been canied on, with less iiuccess,^ in certain more 
.^idrtherly uplatid territories,^ a&iq Rauhy. Hides tmd 
'skins stand high ki thft list ol bxpohs ; ‘buf, on the 
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other hand, meat is largely ifnported from Argentina 
and tfruguay. It may be added here that ttie valu- 
able fisheries are also ilot so far developed a^Hpfey 
might be. Aipong, crops other than eoffee, mat^, or 
Paraguayan tea, is exported, as also is cocoa, the •cul- 
tivation of which vs carried ofl in the .coast States 
from Bahia northward to the Amazon ; tobacco, the 
cultivjition of which isrv'jlljely distributed ; su^ar,‘for 
which the central coastal territories are the most impor- 
tant? and cotton. Praziliam fruits (amdig which I4’*azil 
nuts are familiar) have a wide# range 'and^ variety, and 
the trade in tbem is believed to be c^pable^of great 
extension. The same wbuld ^appeat to be true of 
minerals ; though the country has long be^n noted for 
dft^monds and gold, the production of neither is very , 
large. Brazil is specially noted for monazite, a niineral 
found in river gravel and sea-sands, wffic^i enters into 
the manufacture of incandescent gas mantles. A variety 
of manufacturing industries, priiwy pally textile, are being 
developed at Bio de Janeiro and other large towns. 
The settlement and development of the coast.regions in 
distinction from the interior is (Jue t^ the obstfuction 
of communications by thfe escarpments which separate 
the interior plateau fro\n*the coast lands. From this 
cailse railway development has been diflicult, and no 
railway extends inl|ind for moF3«than some 400 miles. 

the remaining States and territories of South and 
Central AiReriba a strong similarity is to 6e observed in 
the naturfl-l products, though thejThave been developed in 
diffenept Statds m dfillbrent degrees. The British, Frenclu 
‘and putch terrilories of Guia^af yield sugar, a familiar 
variety of which .is named from Deraerara^i 
Gulaim; and alsb p»^aa, rice,* coffee,* and banana^"* 
together wjth variop^* forest pftiducJts ; while three^ 
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colonies produce gold. ^Thc two northern republics, 
Venezuela and Colombia, produce coffee, a character- 
isti# p^oduct rfilso of the Andean territories, but mowj 
especially of th© Centrd American republics. Rubber 
is a product of growing impcitance in the forests of the 
eastern slopca All th5 republics .♦.fe rich in minerals* 
though the degree of developm ;nt taijjes greatly. In 
Bolivia, Vith the exception j? libber, the exports are 
almost ^wholly mineral, tin, silver, copper, and bismuth 
being th^ chief * Peru is mo«lt famotiS 4»r its 8ilvei*,%nd 
also pfoduce^ gold and (Mapper, and is kiiow;i to possess 
a great variety ,of other Minerals ; as ujso "is Ecuador, 
where none is mixh v;oijJved. ' Colombia and Venezuela 
both yield some gold, and the minerals of present 
.economic importance in Colombia also include sil^tfr 
and platinum, besides coa| and iron, which are worked 
^nd support inftinfactures of some importance in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, Bogotd. Among the 
agricultural products ntt already named cocoa is common 
to mogt of the republics, and is the staple product of 
Ecuador ; ^ugarjs a valuable crop of coast lands of 
Per*!. *^The past/jral districts of Venezuela are less 
important than'^ formerly in fespect of fhe export of 
hides and cattle. Ecuador is noted for the manufacture 
of the straw hats known by the name of Panama. W 
the Centrat Amencaii* i^publics c^jffee is the staple 
product ; in Gvftitemala, for exai^le, *it represfeiitlf 
nearly seven-tenths of the exports by vSlue. The 
banana is the chief among exported fruits.* Rubber 
and other forest •productsare of*sd!ne flnportanae in 
Nicaragua an& ekewhd*^ Important mineral dejjosits* 
areknowifin various parts of tJje isthmius, but are in an 
^rly stage of development , kfs^ied is reckoned ^o- 
graphically.^with Noi-lh* America.*. Its minerals have 
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been long developed, and ttie production of silver, 
gold^ Und copper is of high importance. An^ong cul- 
tivated products, coflfee^ again takes a Jiigh pJ^^* in 
the export tvd^e, a?x also does sisal hemp or lienequcn. 
The majority of cultivated product^, however, supply 
litlle more than home consunfption ; such as maize, 
wheat, and tob^cc^;), and also cotton, in connexion with 
wliicljt there is a cpnsidt n^ble manufacturing industry. 

In the West Indies, in contrast with the mainland, the 
miiAiral wealthy is %not gc»jerally greal?; though* ‘a^halt ' 
and oil are imj)ortant iii Trinidad, and iron promjses to 
become so' in^.Cuba. The chameteristic trojjic^al pro- 
ducts which have beeii mtaitioncd abdve mostly appear 
in the West Indies, but are not as a rule generally dis- 
tf^ul^a through them, with the exception of sugar., 
Thus Jamaica is chiefly noted for bananas and oranges, 
Montserrat and neighbouring islands* fpr limes, the 
Bahamas for })ineapplcs, and so on. Cocoa is cultiv^tei 
in Grenada, Trinidad, and othur islands. Cotton has 
been introduced into 8t. Vincent, Antigua, and other 
islands with success. Spices are a characteristic product 
of the islands, and the cultivation of rubber fip ^^en 
tried with pr5misc. To f^ie loc^ized products inay be 
added the arrowroot of*St. Vincent, the sponges of the 
Bdiamas,^ and Jamaica rum. The West Indies have 
suffered in a more marked degrte than anj^ other divi- 
flwn of the wqpld \f^io8e commerce is df any considerable 
importandC,fr6m such natuml catastrophes as hurricanes, 
eartliquakes, and volcanic eruptions. 

Pacific Islands. ' Perhaps the most characteristic 
commercial product of the islands of ^he ‘Pacific, which 
are sometimes grpuped under the name of Oceania, is 
copra»{cp. p. 69). • Tjjisjis^a leafing product—in sonft^ 
cases pActrcally the* only prcMflct* for commerce — of 
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a majority of the principal islands, including Is'ew 
Guinea, ^ainoa, New Caledonia, Fiji, and Tahiti? But 
aod^B^ the glands have a ccAsiderable variety ot cul- 
tivation. *The fiiniiliar fruits include Iguanas in Fiji, 
oi*angcs in Tahiti,* grapes anf| iSneapples in New Cale- 
donia, &c. fruits arc^also an ex|¥)rt of considcrat)l5 
value from the Hawaiian Islands, but nine-tenths of the 
produce^(by value) seiit froiiMl^s group to the United 
States consists of sugar. ' Tfiis crop is also of some im- 
port|^ii^5<i in Fijwind New C^lpdonia^ Foffee appcaas in 
New Guinea, New^Caledigiisi, th^^New Hebri^ies, Hawaii, 
&c. Some of the islands, especially N^'w Huiiiea and 
others in^ts nefgM)oiirIinod, b.i{)p]^such forest produx;ts 
as sandal-wood ; rubbci^ planting has been tried there, 

, in Samoa, in New Caledonia and elsewhere. Ch^vabtt^’- 
istic st)a products which appear in commerce include 
mother-of-pearlf turtle-shell, and trepang. Some of the 
isliyids possess mineral wealth. Gold is worked in the 
British territory in Ne^r Guinea, and i8*at least known 
in the German. New Caledonia yields chiefly nickel and 
chrome. Sulphur occurs in the New Hebrides, l^hos- 
pluytes- afe the chief export from the» Marshall Islands. 
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TABLE I 

(teneral Statistics 

For vaivtiB Countries. * 

Area => Thousands of square mfles and nearest hundred(thus, 121,4 * 121,400 sq. m.). 
Po/>M^a/ion = Millions and nfarest hundred thousand (thus, 45,2*45,200,000). 
jRa<Vway« = Mileage (roifud figures). ' * 

Inland water^yays : ^il^ge. ^ 

Merchant shipping : thousands of tons. 

Imports and Exports— Annaal value, £ sterling, million and nearest hundred 
thousand (generally tivefyears’ avirage). Thus, 62S>,8 * £629^800, pOO, 


Country. < 

Aren. 

Popu- 

Lation. 

Itair 

w-ayri. 

Water- 

ways. 

84*1). 

ping. 

Imi)drt«. 

Exports. 

United Kingdom . . 
Norway 

121,4 

124,1 

'45,2 

2,4 

23,300 

1901 

5oap 

11,586 

1,581 

629,8 

18,8 

487,8 

11,9 

172,8 

5,5 

8400 

— 

778 

85,0 

82,0 


15,6 

2,6 

2100 

— 

547 

89.7 

82,4 


8,647,6 

160,1 

45,000 

151,500 

720 

86,0 

108,0 

Germany .... 

208,8 

6.5,0 

37,000 

8600 

2,860 

426,4 

841,8 

12,6 

5.9 

1900 

1900, 

,612 

229,3 

168,7 

Belgium .... 
France 

11,4 

7,6 

2900 

• 1300 

rl87 

139,0 

]f''3,0 

207,0 

39,4 

30,000 

7500 

1,462 

243, 9j 

217,5 


c 15,9 

8,7 

3100 

— 

— 

64,4 

45,4 

Austria-Hungary . 
Rumania «... 

241,3 

50,7 

49,4 

6,9 

26,400 

2200 

7200 

600 

150 

101,5 

15,3 

97,1 

18,7 

Bulgaria .... 
Portugal .... 

Spain 

Italy ' 

Greece 

24,4 

9,2 

194.,7 

4,3 

1,5 

19,5 

1080 

1700 

9000 

- 

123, 

735 

<5,1 

14,0 

' 56,0 

4^8 

6,6 

84,0 

110,5 

34,6 

10,600 

— . 

1,020 

iOO,0«^ 

72,0 

25,0 

2,7C 

840 

— 

458 

6,7 

.4,8 

Turkey 

Egypt 

AlgeriSl . . .^ . . 

1,565,0 

400,0 

343,6 

35^4 

11,1 

5,2 

4000 

1400 

2000 

€ 

272 

‘ 6,6 
24,6 
21,1 

4.0 

24,6 

13,8 

Canada 

3,729.6 

7,2 

24,M)(;* 

2>00 

7i9 

65,2 

66,2 

NfwiSwndland . 
United States .' 

16257 

2,974,1 

0,2 

91,3 

680 

238,300 

— r 

149 

6,600 

2,2 

1,^47,0 

2,4 

1,760,9 

Argentina . .r . . 

Chile 

1,186,8 

292,6 

7,0 

3,3 

16,60t 

328C 

— 

130 

117 

69.8 

18.8 

68,1 

21,7 

SouthAfjjca(Briti8h)* 
Apstralia *; . . . 
New ZeJitiand . . . 

473,2 

2p74,6 

104,7 

5,2 

4,4 

0,9 

7200 

16 , 60 a 

27,5a 


(,"276 

161 

86,4 

47,2 

16,7 

61,1 

r> 

ilii 

• India 

1,7C6,6 

315, (J‘ 

81,600 

— 

^ * 

106,0 


Ceylon* . < • • • • 

25,3 


660 


" — 

8,4 


Straits SettUmenjfrs, 

&c. . . . r • 

0,6 

*0,6 

r» 



. 88,5 
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TABLE* I {continiUd) 



Area. 

— • 

Popn- 

lation. 

Baii 

ways. 

Water- ' 
ways. 

Ship- 
, pinfi. 

— jr 
IiiiportH. 

EfpOl'tH, 

Malay Archipelago 

^36,4 

3^0 

150^ 

JL 

•_ 

21,1 

32,4 

(Dutcl^^ .... 
Siam * 

• 19.5,0 

^>3 

^50 



6,0 

* >,0 

French Indo-China .• 

256,0 

16,3 

800 




9,5 

10,5 

China 

4,277,2 

439,2 

3000 


— 

61,9 

39,4 

^Japan a . ^. . . 

175,5 

51,0 

.1090 

s 

1,177 

45,7 

44,1 

rersia .... 

628,0 

9,5, 


-n. 

— 

7,» 

6,0 

British Posatssions in 
* W. A^ica •. . . 

^;io,o 

15,0 

•too 



7,3 * 

7,0 

£. Africa . . . 

8iM,0 

8,0 

60(^ 


— 

1.2 

1,0 

Bhodesia * 

435,0 

l,f 

• 2300 

— 

— 

3,0 

3,0 

Mauritius .... 

0,7 

0,# 

130 




1,2 

2,3 

French Airicaff Poe- 
seesions (excluding 
Algeria) .... 

• 

a 

• 

4,080,0 

iCo 

2100 

• 

- 

7,5 

8,0 

German African Poa- 
• sessions .... 

930,0 

14,0 

1500 

— 

- 


,->3,0 

Brazil 

3J19,0 

21,5 

,12,180 

8,200 

183. 

41,2 

58,1 

l^ish G iiiana . ^ 

•90,2 

0,3 

90 




. 1,7 

1,7 

'\^e2uela .... 

394,0 

2,7 

490 

11,000 


2,0 

3,1 

Colombia .... 

435,1 

4,3 

5000 

9000 

— 

2,5 

3,0 

Ecuador .... 

116,0 


300 

— ' 

’ — 

1,8 

2,4 

Peru 

69.5,7 

4,5 

1400 

... 

— 

5,0 

6,6 

Bolivia ...... 

605,4 

2,0 

400 



— 

3,0 

8,9 

Uruguay .... 

72,2 

1,1 

1400 

1000 , ~ 

7,3 

7,8 

West Indies (British) 
Cuba . . . 

.13,0 

1,7 

280 

— 

— 

8,0 

7,5 

J4,0 

^2,2 

630 


— 

18,4 

26,0 

Mexico 

^67,0 

\5,1 

15,31)0 ' 

— 

■wr 

21,4 • 

24,9 

Central Aiairican Ile- 
publica . . . 

200,0 

5,2 

ft5e 

— 

- 

6,0 

8,0 
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TABLE^'ll 

TABiJf: OP Principal Imports into the United Kingdom. 

According to value m millions dfW, wi^h the nearest hundred tlpLsajftl: 

' ^Tliiia. the firrnvAo Oifi « 1 0.«C Qnrt /Art \ ^ * 


(Thus^ the figures 248,3 signify 12^8,800,60''.) , 


Food, Drink, and Tobacco * 
, Out of which : — 


Grain and Flour . . 


Meat . 


Other food and drink . 


Out of which : — 

Butter . • . • 

0 . . •'*' 

Sugar 

• 

Tea . ... 


Wine ... 

Fish . . . 


.* A 

Cocoa and Chocolate 


Coffee 


. Fndt fc . . . 


'ijut of which 

Oranges 


Apples . 


Bananar 


Currants 



Tobacco 

Raw Materials and mainly Unii 
factured Articles . 

Out of which ; — 

Cotton 
Wool . 

Oil^ &c. 

Wood . . ^ ^ 

Textiles (except cotton and woql) ^ 
Rubber 
Hides, &c . 

, Metallic orA (except Iron) 

Iron and Steel 
(MihiUv or mainly Manufactured Articles 
Out m'which * 

Textile . .• . 

Metal (not jron) . 

Leather . . . 

Chemicals, Drugs*, Dyes^' * 

Machindry, Motor Cits, &c. 

Iron 


Average of 
T) years * 

« £ 

248.3 

75.3 
, 60,0 

120,2 

23.4 

20.5 f- 
^ 10,8 

*• 8,9 

3,5 f 
, 2,8 * 
2.1 
10,8 

2.3 
2,0 
1,8 

1.4 
4,7 

227.4 

62,8 
34,0 , 

? 0,6 , 

25.7 
‘14,7 

18.8 

9,0 


From 

Foreign 

CotintrioH. 

' £ 

187,3 

54,3 , 

38,2 


18,6 

19,3 
l»,2 
3,7 
2,2 ' 
2,0 
r,7 

S>,i 


160,0 

60,6. 

7,4 

19.6 

20.6 
7,3 

11,2 
6,7 
8 


« 6,0* (practicillyall) 


151,7 


183,0 


Paper*^. 


42,4 

c.26,1 

’ 11,6 

10,7 


. . 6,8 
Total Impose from Foreira Couatries 
„ „ a'* ^l^sh PoBseBsions 

G<and Total of «Tm*^t.rtB . . .* 


87.6 
16,2 

8,2 
9,4 
f 9,6 

8,0 practically all) 

6.6 ^ ’ 
482,2 
147,6 


From 

Britinh 

rojipessioi 

£ 

61,0 

2t,0 

11,8 


c4,8 
1,2 
t- 9,6 
0,2 
1,3 
0,8 
0,4 
1,7 


(f,l 

67,4 

2,2 

26,6 

11,0 

6,1 

7.4 
2,6 

5.5 
2,2 

18,7 

4.8 

9.9 
8,3 
1,8 
V 
0,2 
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TABLE Til 

Tabls of pRiNciPAti Expojrts OF Peo> »uci?amd Manufactures 

OP THE UNITE^^fkODOlI. 

In millions of £, with nearest hundred thcusand. 



Average (»f 

To 

Foreij^)) 

Crninti*fbs, 

Ei-ltisli 


o yeai-s. 

PoBseBsions 


.. C* 

" c 

£ 

Wholly or mainly manufal'tured tides 
Out of which : — 

816,5 

199,0 

117, t 

Cotton Yam and Fabrics . 

100,8 

60,2 

4^,6 

Jron and Steel, and Manufactures 

41,0 

24,6 

leu^ 

Machinery, Carriages, &c. . 

86,0 

20,2 

iM 

Woollen Yarn and Fabrics . . ^ . 

32,3 

23,6 . 

8,7 

Chemicals, Drugs, ^yft 

16,8 

12,1 

4,7 

^Tlxtiles (not cotton or wool) 

14,7 

li,2 

3,5 

App^el 

10,0 

2,7 

7,8 

Metal (not iron) . , • * • 

9,9 

8,8 

* 6,6 

3,3 

Ships . • 

7,3 

1,5 

Cutlery, ^ardware, &c. . . . 

5,9 

8,1 

2,8 

Baw Material^ die, .... 

Ont of which * • 

51,3 

48,3 

8,0 

Coal^. #. , / • • • 

Bood, Drii^k, and ToU^co . 

88,0 

1 22,8 

8^5 

1^5 

1*^ 

9,3 

Total Exports to Boreign Countries 

. 265,1 , 


„ 9 „ >)f Br^ish PoBsessions 

132,3 



0 ‘ - 

Grand Total Exports of Home Produce 397,4 
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TABL^ rv 

UmiEp Kingdom; Impoets and Expoets. 

t'n an average annually durijng 6 jfears, 


I. Mercliandise waa Im- 
]»orted (and not re-e\. 

« ]rrted) into the United 
Kingdom from— 

United Staten 
Germany 
Franct 
Euisia 
Argentina . 

India 
Canada . 

Australia , 

Denmark . 

Belgium 
Netherlands 
Egypt 

Zr.knd 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Norway 
Italy . 

Austria-Hungary 
Chile 
Brazil 
Turkey 
South Africa 
Straits Settlements, &c. 
Ceylon . * 

Euihania . 

Japan 
Portugal 
Chjna 

Peru . ^ 

“ Mexico 
Greece 

Indies 

Cuba » .( 

Canary Islands . 
Nigeria 

Philippine Island;^ 


Totl 'value 
(omitting 
00,000) of 

€ 

114,9 


33.5 

28.5 

26.6 f 

24.8 

20.3 
18,0 
16, L 
16,1 

15.8 
14,0 

13.8 

10.4 

7.1 

5.9 

5.7 
6,4 

4.7 
4,6 

4.6 

4.0 

3.6 

3.3 

2 , 1 - 

%6 

2.4 

2.4 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 
1,3 

1.1 
1,1 


II. Produce of tlie United 
Kingdom was Exjiortcd 

India 

Germany . 

United States 
Australia 
France 
Argentina . 

Cana la . 

South Afria 
Italy . 

Netherlands 
*Ku98ia ' 

J apan 
Belgium . 

China 
Brazil 
Egypt 

New Zehla'nd 
I'urkey 
Sweden 
Chile . 

Denmark . 

Spain 
Norway 
A ustria-Hungary 
Strains Settlements 
Portugal . 
Switzerland 
West Indies 
Mexico 
'Nigeria . 

Ceylon . 

Eumania . 

Philippine Islands 
Cuba . . 

^reece 
yperu . 

Canary Islands 


To the value 
» (omitting 
00,000 of) 

€ 

47.2 
* 35,6 

28,8 

23,7 

21,9 

« 18,2 

15.6 
16,0 

13.0 

12.2 

11.1 

10.6 
10,3 
104 
10,1 

9.0 

8.1 
'/,8 
6,1 
5,4 
6,0 

4.9 

3.9 

3.8 
( 3,6 

%5 

2.8 
2,2 
2,0 
1,8 
1,8 
1,8 
1,8 
1,6 
1»4 


r The above tables bo not include the ve^ue of gold attd silver. Thsbiaml^^ 
of ga'd bullion averaged in annual vai^ue £39,^0,000, almost 
British Possessions, ai^ to the e:|ftent of 73 per cent, from Trattsyaal, 
imjiorts of silver bulliop averaged in annu^fi value £1^1,400,000, 
from ^rejgn oountries, ex(r'pt9ig,«<n later years, a coosiderabl? im|K)a*t 
Canada. N^tly OO'^per cdnU^came froih iae United Staj^ Ibe i^rt Ihr 
South Africah imports alsd o^ts.the value of diamonds ■^7,600,000, 
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Index-reforeifcos thus, 120 , under the names of tlie principal 
countries, are to tho topographical sections gi'-i.ig general descripti<)ns 
of tkeir commerce, industiies, &c. ^udox-relferences to important 
products may be supplemented by^Aing to tho appropriaie topo- 
graphical sections. * 


Ahenleen* 158. 

Abyssinia, 15, 214. 

Adelaide, 206. • 

Afghanist^, 132, -21 o. 

Alabama, 197. * 

Alaska, 14, 26, SO, 76. 

Alberta, 193. 

Alexandria, 192. 

Alfa, see Esparto. 

Algeria', 192, 222. 

Algiers. 192. 

^licante, 186. 

All^ico, 69. 

Almaden, 187. 

Alps, 127, 180. 

Alsace, 178. 

Alton^llS, 116. 

Aluminium^^SO, 167. 

Amazoij region, 12.«, 

Ammzoiu river, 100.* 

Amber, 68. ^ 

Amstef^m, 108, 176. 
Amsterdam, U.S.A., 197. 

Amuria, 14. 

Andes, 132. 

Angola, 2U. * 

Anthracite, 89. 

Antigua, 220. 

Antwerp, 118, 116, 176. 
Appenzell, 180. 

Apple, 44, 224. 

Arabia, 15, 212. 

Ai^ntiua, 14, JOO,* 217, 222, 
Use ; pastoral; 47^ raimays, 
■ 125,**wh»t, 88, 89, 139. • 

Kansas, 197. 
irkhan^l, 166, l!69. 

ArraoH^94 


af •Arrowr#oi, %7. 

Artesian wells, 1 
Asia Mii^fOr, 1 90. .n, 

Asphalt, ‘87. 

Assaiii, 207. 

Assuan dam, 145. 

Astrakhan, 169. 

Athens, 190. 

Atlantic, 108, 116. 

Attar of roses, 184, 19J. 
Auokland, 206, , 

Augsburg, 172. 

Australia, 9, 15, 200, 803, 222, 
226 ; forests, 62 ; pastoral, 47 ; 
railways, i24 : wheat, 83, 40, 
139. 

Australian rcfrion, 80. 

Austria, 14 19. 

.^ustria-i^ungary, 118, 222, 226. 


^^jjgdad railway, 127. 

Bahamas, ?20. 

Baikalia, 12. 

Baku, 166. 

Baikal: lands, 16, 51, 183, 189. 
Ballarat;|204. 

Baltimore, 111# 

Baluchistan, 14, 21< 

Banana, 68, 224. 

Banka, 211. 

Barcekont, lS7» 

Barley, 41, §8. 

Basel, 180. 

Batum, 167. 

Aauxite, 86, 199. 

B%v«ria, 172, 173. 

• B^c|j%de'in«r, 77. 
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Boet-sugar^ see Sugar. 

Beirut, i91, 

Belfast, 159. 

^Ifort, 178. 

Belgian Congo, 214 
Belgium, 14, 174^222, ^26; rai 
ways, 124. ^ 

enares, 208. 
endigo, 204. ■ 

Bengal, 207. 

Bergen, 108, 162. 

Berlin. 173. 

Bilbao, 188. 

Billiton, 211. 

Birdg (edible nests), 211. 
Birkenhead, 112. i ^ 
Birmingham, 154. 

Black earth districts, 36. 

Black Forest, 173. < 

Blyth, 112. 

Bochum, 172. 

Bogota, 219. 

Bfbemial’i^i*. 

Bohtia, 14, 69, 219, 223. 

Bombay, 116, 208. 

Bonanza fariY.s, 89, 140. 

Borax, 87. * 

Bordeaux, 179. 

Borneo, 211. , 

Boston, 113. 

Brazil, a 1 7, 223, 226. 

Bremen, 113. 

Brenner, 130. 

Breslau, 172. r 

Britijsh Columbia, 14, 81, 193. 
British Empire ^commerce), 15f, 
224, 226. 1 I 

British Isles, 14, 148, 222, 224, 
226 ; coal 88 ; iron, 90 ; rail- 
ways, 12<f 126 ; shipping, 110 ; 
textiles, 93 ; wheat-supply, 84, 
m, 141, 160. ( 

Brockton, * 

Broken Hili; 204.«- 
Bruges, 17^ 

Buckwheat, 48. 

Buenes Aires, 20V. 

, Buffalo ^clty), 141. 

Bulguia, 183, 222. 

Burma, 15^ 206, 208. 

Bun*a Burra, 204. • 

Bufterjt2^4, and see i)aiiy«%o-^ 
duce. • 


Ofediz, 187. 

Calcutta, 208. 

Caledonian Canal, 

Caledonian Bailway, 15^ 
California, 196.*^ i 
Cambric, 64.# 

Camphor, f>8. 

Canada, 14, 80( 192, 222^ 226; 
iffimigration, 136 ; pastoral, 47 ; 
railways, 125; wheat, 37, 39, 
189. 

Canals, 102, 119, 145, R>7. 

^ Ciauary Islands, 226. 

Candles, 65, 88. 

, Canstatt, 173^ 

Canvas, 64 

»'C^pe-to*Cairo lail^way, 21p. 

Cape of Good Hope, 15, 118, 

202 . ^ < 

Cape Towa> 203. 

Cafdiff, 112. 

Carolina, N. and 6., 96. 

Carpets, 191, 208, 212. 

Cartagena, 187. 

Cassava, 67, 

\3astilloa tree;. 74. 

Cast<Ji**oil, 64. 

Cattle, 47. 

Caucasus, 181. 

Caviare, 76, 169. 

Cedar, 72. 

Ceylon, 207, 222, 226, 
Chalon-sur-SaOne, 478^ 

Charleroi, 175. 

Cheilinitz, 172. 

Chenab Canal, 146. 

Cheshire salt works, 9 1 . 

Chicago, 140, 198. 

Chile, *'14, 31, 59, 201, 222, 226. 
Qhita, 12, 31, 77,^ 84, 908, 228, 
226. 

China grass, 71^ 

Chipping, in place-names, 186. 
Ch^olate, 67, 224. 

Chtistohurch, 205. 

Cinchona, un^er Quinine. 
Cinnamon, 69. 

Circle Citjv 27. 
efimate, 7, 97, 147,^ 

Cloves, 69. 

Clyde, 112. " . 

“C^'d^-Ferth lowland, 168. 
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Coal, 88, 152, 225. 

0(>balt, 86. 

Cobar, 204. 

C««Qa. 6^, 22^. 

Cocoa-Duitoj*, 07. 

Coco-nut, 68. 

Coffee, 66, 224. 

Cohoes, 197. 

Coir, 69, 72. 

Cold storage, 48. 

Cologne, 173. 

Colo'hibiaf 102, 219, 223. ' 

Colorado, 196. 

Congo, river, 101. 
Constaiftmople, IIU. 
Coolfardie, SS, 204~ 

Coolie, 137. 

Coorg, %07. ♦ 

Copenhagq§, 165. ^ 

Copper, 86. 

Copra, 69, 220. 

Coral, 77. 

Cork, 150. 

Cork oak, 186. 

Corn, see Maize. 

Cotton, 54, 70, ^6, ^4, 225. 
43oventry, 154. 

Crgpsote, 62. 

Cnnan Canal, 158. 

Cryolite, 24. 

Cuba, 220, 223, 226 
Currant, 40, 190, 224. 


DakotifX and S., 195. 
Ibammar, 74. 

Danube, 173, 183. 

Danzig, 113. 

Date-palm, 68. 

Dawson City, 27. 

Demerara, 218. 

Denmark, 14, 164 , 222, 226. 
Diamonds, 86, 202. 

Doubs, 173. 
jDoTer, 113, 115. 

Pmve, river, 18^ 
ib^uth. 140. 
j^ondei, 266 1^^ 

^timedin, 205. 

Thmkirk 179. 

‘DttrbaC20« 


Durra, 64, 
Dusseldorf, 173. 


EboniU', 73. 

Ebony, €2. 

Ecuador, 15, 219, 223. 

^Iger, 182. 

Egypt, -J, 106, 142, 191,^222, 
226. 

Ekatcrinoslaf^, 166, 

•tlib, 189. 

' me. ns? 173, 183. 
Elberfold-Bnrmen, 94, 173. 
aElectricity, 02. 

Eiaeralds, 8ff. 

Emigration, 136. 

England, 75, B4'f 148 ; sec rilsu 
British Isles. 

Entrepot trade, 111, 

Epinal, 178. 

Erie Canal, 106, 113 , 

Erie, lake, 104. 

Esbjerg, 165. 

Eskimo, 21, 22. 

Espaito, 56. 

Essen, 172. 

Ethiopian region, 80. 

Eucalyptus, 42. 


Fairs, 134. 

Fall river, i07. 

Famine, 146. 
feathers, 81, *- 

46. 

Fiji, 221. 

Fisheries, 24, 74, 15^ 103. 

Fiume, 183. 

Flax, 53, 04. 

Floroncef 189. 

Flowers, 47. ' 

Flushing, 176# 

Forests, 17, 40, 72 (^d see couu- 

^FIkth*olH 158. 

William, 140, 194. 

I, 14, 61, 177 , 222. 226 f 
vays, 125, 126 ; wheat, 39. 

1 Indo-China, 15, 206, 223. 
44,»68, 224. 

18, 80t 
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Galveston, 113. 

Galway, 169. 

Garonpe*river, 179- 
Gas, natural, 88. 

GSllivara, 28, 163 
Geneva, 181. 

Genoa, 189. 

German East Africa, 214. 
(Jerfilany, 14, 109 , 22?, 226; 
coal, 88 ; railways, 125, 126 ; 
shipping, 110 ; wlv^at,* 89. 
Ghats, 207. 

Ghont,'l76. 

Gingelly, see Sosamuni. 

Ginger, 69. 

Glasgow, 112, 158. ' ' , 

Glasgow and Soutli-Wostcrn Rail- 
way, 168. • 

Glass, 182, 189. i 
Glove-making, 164. 

Gloversville, 197. 

Gold, 26, 84. 

Go^ C/oa8<^’*1^4. 

GOtot-Canal, 164. 

Gothenburg, 164. 

Grain trade, M8, 224. 

Gram, 64. * 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
124, 194. ^ 

Grangemouth, 168. 

Great Central Railway, 156. 

Great circle sailing, 118. 

Great Eastern Railway, 166. 
Great Lakes, 104, 141, lf4. 

GreaJ^ Northern Railway, 164. 
GreatNorthern Riilway(Ireland)|, 

Great North of Scotland Railway, 
168. 

t Great Southern and Western 
Railway, 159. 

■-Great Western RaiIway,Cl66. 
Greece, X8^.222, 126. 

Greenheart, 72. • 

Greenland, 12, 21, 22. 

Greenock, 168. 

Grenada, 220. 
primsby,*112, 160. 

Guiana, 8, 15, 218, 228. 
Guatemala, 219. 

Guinea corn, see Sorghtim. 

GunS anbi/j, 74. 

Gunny-cloth, 7Jt. 


HAdi'amut, 212. 

Halifax, 194. 
alifax (N.S.), 116. 
amburg,108, 118, 116J116-*^ 
Hamilton, 194. ‘ 
Haiamerfest,«21. 

Hangchow 209. 

Hanseatic League, 108. 

Harlours, 114. \ 

Hats, Panama, 219. 

Havr^, 178, 179. 

Hawaiian Islands, 221. 

( 1 Hawaiian region, 80. 

Helsingfors, 169. 

Hemp, 68. i. 

* Henequen, 71.' 

•T^hland RSiilwa^ 158. 
I^malaya, 182. ^ 

Hindu Kusl^ /32. 

Hobart, 205^ 

Holfc'ctic region, 79. 

Holland, 14, 1^4, 174 , 222, 
226. 

Honey, 48. 

Hops, 46. 

Horn, Cape, ^18.» 

Hudson, river, 1^4, 113, 115. 
Hudson's Bay Company, 80. , 
Hull. 112. 

Hungary, 16 (and see Austria- 
Hungary). 

Htfxun, lake, 104. 


Iceland, 14, 20, 22. 

Illawarra, 204. 

Illinois, 196. 

India,, .9, 12, 15, 58, 805 , 222, 
226; coVon, 70; irrigation, 148, 
4140; railways, m, 132 ; rice, 
59 ; whea^., 64, 189. 

Indiana, 195.' • 

Indian com, see Maizo. 
Inaifc-rubber, see Rubber. 
lnd(|go, 74. 

Iodine, 79, , 
lowji, 196. 

Iran, 12. t 
IrAand, 81, 94, 96, W 
British Isles. 

Iron, 90, 224, 2*25. 

fci^Ta^io^-lJO, 142, 191, #4* 
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Isinglass, 78. 

Italy, 15, 188 , 222, 226, 
Ivigtut, 

215. 


Jamaica, 220. g 
Japan', 14, 82, 16, 76, 209. 223, 
226. 

Jarrah, 52 
Javg, 211. 

Jerez, 186. 

Jerked beef, 48. 

Juneau. 27. 

Jute^7i.g 


Kaiser* WilL^n Uanal, see li^el 
Canal. • 

Kalahari, 16. 

Kalgoorlie, 204. 

Kamchatka, 12. 

Kamerun, 214. 

Kansas^ 195. 

Karachi, 208. 

Kashmir, 208. • 

^auri pine, 52. 

K4p, 79. 

Kentucky, 197. 

Kiel Canal, 113. 

Kiev, 165. 

Kimbcs-ley, 202. 

Kirunayara^8, 163. 

Klondike, 26. 

KS^, 2 » 1 . 

» Kolar^2p7. 

Korea7l4. 

^refold, 178. 

Kristiania, 162. 

Kwen-lun, 1^. 


Labrador, 14, 20, 24, 27, 30. 
Lancashire, 94. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire f .ail- 
way, 166.^ 



Leiden, 176. 

Leith, 113, 168. 

Liege, 176. 
lignite, 89. * 

Lille, 178. • 

Limbui^, 176. ^ 

Liifteri^, 169. 
iLimoges, 179. 

Linen, 64. 

Liner, 111. 

Lin^eed/jc« Jlax. 
jafthri^on, 188. 

* Civerpool^ 112, 115. 

Locusts, 147. 

Lodz, 166. 

* *Lc.ire, rfver,#179. 

London, 111, 115, U8. 

London, Brighionfand South Coast 
Railway, 1 >. 

London and North-Western Rail- 
way, 166. 

London and South- Westovii Rail- 
way, 156. ***’ * 

Londonderry, 159. # 

Lotschborg, 130. 

Tioaisiana, 196. 

Lowell, 197. 

Lowestoft, 150. 

Lubeck, 108,^113. 

Lule&, 164. • 

Luossavara, 28. 

Luton, 154. 

Luxembtirr Clnaud-duchy, 175. 
Lynn, 96, 197. 

Lyons, 178. 


Macaroni, 188. ^ 

Madagascar, 15, 215. 

MadraL,, 208. 

Magdalela, ri^ er, 102. 
Magellan StraAs, lOj^ 
Mahogany, 72f 
Main, river, 173. 

Mainz, 173. 
aizef 43| 63. • 
alaga, 186^187. 

.alagasy region, 80. 

!alaria, 213. 

!alay Arcihipelago, 811 , 223. 
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lianchester^ K.H., 197. 
Manchester Ship-Oanal, 115, 12J 
Manchuria, 16. 

Z '' ilia hemp, 71. ' 
ioc, 218. 

Manitoba, 193. . 

Manufactures, distribution, 9 A 
Maple sugar, 47. 

Markets, 134. • 

Marne, river, 173, 179. 
Marseilles, 179. ^ 

Marshall Islands, 221. 

Maryland, 196. 

Massachusetts, 197. 

Matd,. 66 . 

Mauritius, 215, 223. « 

Meat, 47, 198, 224. - 

Mediterranean, *9 7, 106. 
Moditerranean regfjn, 79; (Ku 
rope), 186. 

Melbourne, 205. 

Memel, 173. 

Me^e^, ll«,'*xl5. 

Mei^jDtamia, 41, 190, 

Methil, 158. 

Meuse, river, i73, 175, 179. 
Mexico, 16, 219, 223, 226. 
Michigan, 196. 

Michigan, lake, 104. 
Middlesbrough, 112. 

Midi, Canal du, 179. 

Midland Great Western Railway, 
169. 

Midland Railway, 154. 

Migration, 185. 

Millet, 44, 64. * 

Minerals, distribution, 81. 
Minneapolis, 140. 

Minnesota, 195, 

I Mississippi, l04, 197, 198. 
Missouri, 196. 

4doh{dr, 191. 

' Moldau, riv^, 183J' 

Monazite, 218. • 

Mongolia, 1:^ 15. 

Mens, 176. 

Monsoens, 148, 20e. 
ont Ceills, 180. 
onteyideo, 201 . 

Montreal, 194. 

Montserrat, 220. 

Moofita,(60^. 

Morocco, minerals, 84 


Ma'r^hia, see Opium. 
Mosquito, 218. 
Mother-of-pearl, 77. 
irfountains, 180. 
Mulberry, 66 . * 

Mulltausen, 1^2. 
Murchison,^!. 
Mustard, 64. 

Mys#<re, 207. 


Nanking, 209, 

Naples, 189. 

Narvik, 28, 164. 

Narwhal, 26. #- ‘ 

'•Natal, 202. ' 

Navigation, 08. 

Nebraska, 195. « 

^ Neotropical region, 804 . 
Netherlands^-sec Holland. 
Netlr>r]ands-lndia,see under Malay 
Archipelago. 

New Bedford, 26. 

New Brunswick, 193. 

New Caledonia, 221. 

Newcastle, 11^> « 

Newcastle, N.B.W., 204. 
Newfoundland, 14, 192, 222. 
Newfoundland banks, 75, 76 
New>auinea, 15, 221. 

New Hampshii-e, 197. 
Net-.-'riebrides, 221. 

New Orleans, 113. 

Newport, 11?.' 

New W‘«*»«rwny, 17( 

New York, 118, 115, 196. 

New Zealand, 14, 15, 31, 20b, gos, 
222, 226 ; coal, 81 ; pastoral, 47^” 
timbi^r, 52 ; wheat, 88 . 
Nicaragua^ 219. 

Nvki;i, 86. 

Nigeria, 22^ 

Nile, river, 101, ?48, 144, 191. 
Nitrate, 87, 201. 
Nizkftiy-Novgorod, 134. 

Noirti, 27. 

North Brit^i^h Railway, 168» 

Nor|^ Oarmina, ^97. , > 

Nor^-Eastem Railway, 154 
NoHhern Territory 
NorthiSea Canal, 176. ; 

North Sea^ishdries, 75* 

112 . 
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Norway 12, 20, 92, 102 , 222^2^6; 
^ cereals, 41 ; coast, 114 ; fisheries, 
• 76 ; railways, 1 26 ; shipping, 110. 
M|agjetia, 193. • 

*NiyembCTg, 173P 
Nutmegs, 69. 

Nyasaland, 214. 


Oats, 42. 

Ocejin drainage basins, 106^ 
OceaniayiBfifl Pacific Islands. 

Oder, 173. 

Odessa. 37, 166, 169. 

Ohio, ^ 

Oil Animal), 25, ^ ; (mineral),^ 
87, 166; (vegetabKiD, 64, 55,64, 
Oise, ]flver, IW. , 

Olive, 5JL488. 

Omaha, 198. 

Ontario, 193. 

Ontario, lake, 104. 

Opals, 86, 182. 

Opium«57. 

Oporto, 186, 188. 

Oran, 192. * ^ 

i^range, 46, 68, f^4. 

Ojjogon, 196. 

Oriental region, 80. 

Osaka, 211. 

Ostend, 176. 

Ostrich, 81, 215. 

Outports, i:(4 
Overysal, 175. 

Oj!8keri4e, 88. 


Persia, 15, 211, 223. 

Perth, W.A., 206. 

Peru, 14, 69. 219, 223, 2l6. 
^terhead, 26. * 

rlstroleum, SJ. 

Phikdelphia, 114, 197. 
PMfip^ne Islands, 15, 226. 
^Phoenicians, 107. 
Phylloxera, 148.* 

Pig-iron, 91. 

Piken, Kli., 

•42igaento, see Allspico 
•Pine-apple, 68. 

Piraji.b. 190. 

Pitch, 62. 

^Pittshi/g, 

Platinum, ,36. 

Po, river, 189. 

^Podolia, 166 a 
IP olttfva, 165. 

Polynesian region, 30. 

Port Arthur, 194. 

Port Elizabeth, 20'’ 

Ports, 111. 

Port Said, 192. 

Portugal, 15, 186|ta222, 226. 
Portuguese East Afrtc.a, 202, 
Potatoes, 46. 

Potteries, 97. 

Prague, 188.^ 

Prairies, 14, 47. 

Precious stones, 86. 

Progel, 178 
Prince !8,apert, 11/4. 

Punjab, 206. 

J^yrenees, 131. » 


E*acifio Islands, ! 
Palm-cabbage, 6v. 

Palm oil, 21A 
Pamirs, 182. 

Pampas, 47. . 

Panama Canal, 420, 214. 
58, 56, 224. 



Quebec, 193. 
Queensland. 203. 
Quickrilrer, 80. 
Quininet70. 
Quito region, x2. 


Babbits, 148. 

Backsraiw^i^ 131. . 

Railways, 4|CK>, 121, 128 ’and 
countries). 

Raisins, 46. 

JRamie, sea China grasi 
BAud, The, 202. 

1 Ufa^^anj, 207. 
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ReddiJih, 154. 

Keichenberg, 182. 

Begion^of the world, 11. 

Reliejf relation with commer^o, 

Reunion, 215. 

Reval, 16^. 

Rhea, see China , 

Rhil,.e, river, 102, 108, 170, 173, 
175, 179. 

Rhineland, 171. i 
Rhodesia, 215, 223. 

Rhone^ river, 173, 179. , 

Rice, 59. 

Riga. 108, 116, 166, 169. 

Rio 'nnto, 187. 

Riouw, 211. 

Rivers, 98. 

Roads, 121. 

Roman Empire, 107, 122, 142. 
Romo, 189. 

Rope, 54, 56. 

Rose'AoodjWa# j , 

Rotu^k, 113. 

Rotterdam, 118, 176. 

Roubaix, 178.,/ 

Rouen, 178.«’ 

Rubber, 72, 214, 224. 

Rubies, 86. 

Ruhr, river, 171. ^ 

Rumania, 15, 183 , 222, 226 ; 

wheat, 87, 189. 

Rushden, 154. 

Russia, 14, 166 , 222, '2pS; fish- 
eries, 76 ; pastoral, 47 ; rail- 
way s, 125; timber, 49; whea^ 
84, 88, 189. 

Rye, 48. 


Saar, 171. 

^Sago, 68. 

'Sahala, C2, 216. • 

St. Anthony, Fallsiof, 198. 

St. Etienne. 178. 

St. Gall, 180. 

St. Go{;thard, 180. < ' 

St. John’o, N.B., 194, 

^t. Lawrence, region, 12; river, 
81, W, 106, 116. 

Si Louis, 198. 

St. Fetojgsburg, 166, 168 
St. Vinceift, 220. 


S^.k«, 62. 

Salmon, 76. 

Salt, 79, 86, 97. 

Samoa, 221, 

Samoyeds. 21. « „ 

Sar^FranciScft, 26, 114, 116. 
Santander,.188. 

Siione, 178.” 

Sapphires, 86. 

Sardinia, 189. 

Saskatchewan, 193 
Sault'Ste. Marie, 104. 
tjave, river, 183. 

Scandinavia, 14, 81, 49, 63: and 
see Norway J^jveden. 
ti Scheldt, river^ 176. 

^chiedam, h76, 

^tland, 31, 167^ see ais(fBriti8}i 
' Isles. 

Seal, 24. 

Sea-^tter, 26. 

Seaweed, 79. 

Seine, river, 178, 179. 

Summering, 180. 

Sepia, 78. 

^ervia, 183 . 

Sesamum, 6^ 

Severn, 157. 

Sfevres, 179, 

Sha^neen, 79. 

Shanghai, 209. 

Sfe.v..:STi, 169. 

Sheep, 47. 

Sheffield, 94, • 

Shell|3,.74. « 

Ship-canals, 119. 

ShipJ)ing, 109. 

Shoemaking, 97, 154. 

Siam, 16, 206, 228. 

Siberia, 12, 28, 80, 167 ; wheat. 

Sicily, 188. 

Silesia, 17l! 

Sijk, 66. 

SilL^otton tree, 71. 

Sil^r, 86. 

Silverton, 204. 

Simplon, t&O, 

Sinfi, 208* 

Siligapore, 211. 

Sisaliiemp, m 
I Sligo, 169. « 

I iyaeerenl^ff. 26. 
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Smjnrna, 191. 

^ Soap, 65. 

SoUngtm, 96. 

^^al^and, 16, 216. 

SoikJJot 79. 

Sorghum, 47, 64. * • 

South Africa (British), 12l, 200, 
atSL 222, ^6; minerals, 82, w 
86. ^ ■ 

Southampton, 112. 

S^uth Australia, 208. 


Soutli-^Iastern and Chatham Rail-^'^lbury Docks, 116. 


way, 166. 

South Shields, 112. 

Spm!f,i4, 180M^2, 226. 
S)!!oes,*44, 69. ^ ' 

Spiked millet, 64. # 
Spitll)ergeni^6, 28. 

Sponj;eb77. ^ 

SpftJ^nver, WSV 
Staffordshire, 97. 

Starch, 62. 

Stavanger, 182. 

Steanmr ‘ lanes ’, 1 19. 

Steel, 91, 224, 226. 

Stettin, 113, ^16^ 

Stevenson Ro.*’^?;, zl6. 

'Stockholm, 164. 
straits Settlements, 222, 226. 
Strawberry, 45. 

Strawplaiting, 16t, 189. 

Sucbow, 209. . 

Sudan, 12^6, 68, 64, 

Suez tPaiiai; 108, dj.6, 119, 192. 
•ugai^ 62, 224 ; l^et, 4i^^3. 
-Sulitelma, 28. v 
Su^hhr, 199. 

» Sumatra, 2ll. 

Sunderland, 112. 

Superior, l^e, 104. 

Sussdk, iron, 04. 

. Swimsea, 112. 

{fSweden^ 14, <>2, ]%8, 222, 226; 
'k 5||en, 28; railways, 1?6. * 
*^^rland, 92, 180 , 222j?26. 


, 14, 203. 
of, 168. 
14. 



Teak, 72. 

Tell, The, 192. 
Tennessee, 197. 
if emeuzen,* 176*. 
wexas, 196. - 
Tl^^s, 116 122, 167. 
Iffteisl; river^88. 
Tian-shan, 182. 

Tibet. 12, 69. . 
Tiflis.’^lSl. 

Tiiburji IJp. 


'niabeii 49, 72. 

Tin, 06. 

Tobacco, 66, 69, 221. 

J'oiDjptc, J^4. 

Tortoiso^ell, 77 
Toui-coing, 178fr 

Towns, po'^fcions, 133; growth, 

188. 

Tramp steamers, 111. 
Trans-Siberian railway, 30, 129, 
168. 

Transvaal, 202. 

Trautenau, 182. 

Trent, 167. 

Trepang, see B6chesJe-mer. 

Triost, 183. 

Trinidad, 220. 

Trolhatfai# Falls, 164. 
Trondhjem, 102. 

Troy, 197. 

Troyes, 17b. 

Tundrf, i2, 21. 

Tungsten, 199. 

Tunisia, 192.* 
f uran, 12. 

Turkey, 126, 180 , 

Turpentiiie, 62. 

Tweed, 168. 

Tyne, 112. 


Uganda Railway, 1^6. 
Uncompahgre, 146, 

United ^ngdouf, see British 
l|le« • • 9 

United %ate8, 14, 15, 194 , 222, P 
226 ; coal, 88 ; cotton, ^ ; 
fisheries, 76; immigration, 136; 
iron, • 91 ; irrigation, 146 ; 
^inerals, 82, 84 ; p^toval, 47 ; 
^Iwayi, 124, 126; shipping, 





l(Ti*r^»Jr,a01,W‘ ' 

TJtmltt,t?5. 


V»UeTt»y«tji,l80. 

Valenei’^ 

Valparaiio, 202E, 
Varioouver, 104;. 
Vanilla, ^0. 

Vegetaol© ivory, 74. 
Vegetables, 46. 
Venezuela, IB, 

Venice, 107, l89. - 

Victoria, 200. 

Vienna, 182. 

Vine, 46. 

Virgi,nu, 10C. 

Visb^,.^06/ 

Vistula, a 08, 108, 173. 
Vizcachn* 148. 
VladiUavkas, aSI. 
VlAdWogtok, 160. 
Volga, 168. 
Vorarlberg, 182 


■Walrufi, 96. 
Warping, 148. 


W^illingbor^ugli# 

Welliagfeoo; 005; 

Wofjteiiai Au^tJUkljay 2^ 

West Met>, i5, 218, 220, ^ 

■I- :2sie 

WestnhaliO) 171* 

1 Whale, 25. 

■ Wheat, 88, 63, m. 
i W’Dfi, 224, and w Vino, 
i Wood -tar, 62. 

I Wool, 48. 03, 2^’ ';' 235. 

* ‘Terms, 178. ' 

; \Yubl>or, ri« f ’, 04. 
j Wurttemborg, 172. ' 


1 Yami ifcb, 1^0. 

\ Yellow feror, JJ 3. 
I Yemen, 212, 

1 Yeovil, 154. 

' Yoltohaina, 211. 

' Y'-rksbire, 03. 
i Yukon, 12, 26. 


I Zanziiii. r, 214. 
Zinc, 86. 

1 Ziinoli, 180. 

, Zvtiokau, 173, 
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